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CONSERVATION OF RUBBER, FABRICS AND 
SOLVENTS. 


‘ _ :”’ is a shorter word, and backed up by deeds 
As to the saving of crude 
rubber, American manufacturers are to-day wonderful 


is true patriotism. 
rubber savers. Every known plastic, substitute and as- 
sistant, organic and inorganic, has been brought into use, 
and the resultant rubber alloys have not only produced 
more desirable goods, but have saved rubber by thou- 
sands of tons. And the manufacturers are ever on the 
alert for new and helpful plastics. Moreover, when the 
battling nations needed most of the zinc, the black tread 
tire and the maroon water bottle promptly reflected the 
conservation of zinc oxide. The same saving was also 
evident in scores of other directions. . 
That there are and ever will be further opportunities 
for saving of materials used in rubber manufacture, can- 
not be doubted. Of these, fabrics and solvents ‘appear to 


offer the most fertile field for investigators. 


As a single example, the use of cotton sheeting for 
cloth wrapping of rolls, hose and tires, involves a great 
waste, a waste that undoubtedly will cease if “cotton 
rationing” is carried out by the government. 

As for solvent naphtha in spreader work, it can be 
recovered and should be. In the “making up” of rubber 
goods and in the sticking of “dry stocks,” however, thou- 
sands of gallons of solvent go to waste. Not only is this 
true in rubber mills, but also in leather shoe factories 
where rubber cements are used in great quantities. Here 
it is mechanically impossible to gather the fumes and re- 
cover the solvent. What is needed, therefore, is a solv- 
entless cement, a dry cement, not brittle like gutta percha, 
but soft and tenacious, its adhesiveness brought out by 
heat, perhaps, and the solvent saved because it is not 
used at all. 


MOBILIZING THE ARCTIC. 


HEN 300,000 pairs of arctics arrive at the train- 

ing camps, and perhaps at the front, a truly 
American invention will find its first 
To shoe men, the arctic calls up memories of the pioneers : 
T. C. Wales, “Buckle Joe” Hammond and Henry G. 
Tyer, of “Congress Arctic” f It also recalls the 
the one-buckle 
“artic” into the light, waterproof, well-fitting, three- or 


use in the war. 


fame. 
slow evolution of clumsy, red lined 
four-buckle, bellows-front product of to-day. 

As an efficient protection against snow, slush and mud 
it is, as far as it goes (some 16 inches), without peer. 
It keeps the feet warm without “drawing them,” and is 
easily put on and quickly laid aside. 

The fifteen American footwear factories that have 
stopped other work and given preference to arctic pro- 
duction are exercising the best sort of practical pa- 
triotism. 


THE STRIKE MENACE. 


HE recent conference between the special mission 
from the British Ministry of Munitions and manu- 
facturers in the various rubber trades was among the 
first of a series with employers and employes in all lines 
of industry, and should be productive of much good. 
England learned how to utilize labor at great cost and is 
frankly telling us her blunders that we may avoid a repe- 
them. At first skilled 
essential lines were sent to the front, and union labor 
still 
came the munitions act to which both capital and labor 


tition of too many workers in 


regulations further hampered production. Then 
assented, the trades unions patriotically agreeing to 
abandon all restrictive operations for the period of the 
war so that employers can make use of any kind of labor 
for any kind of employment. 

It is well recognized that America is fast drifting into 
the same situation that faced England at the beginning 
of the war. 
plete skilled labor forces unduly, but labor appears to be 


Conscription has not been permitted to de- 
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indifferent to the manufacturing needs of the nation and 
many strikes are occurring which militate against the 
production of war necessities. So acute has the situation 
become that both government officials and labor leaders 
admit that a complete understanding must be effected 
between capital and labor, or conscription of labor by the 
government Wilson 
voices the opinion of the nation when he states that the 


must be resorted to. President 
productivity of this country must be raised to its absolute 
maximum and that “nobody has a right to stop the 
processes of labor until all methods of conciliation and 
settlement have been exhausted.” It seems inconceivable 
that American organized labor will fail to appreciate the 
justice of this or prove lacking in practical patriotism 
at this crucial time. 

Under the patriotic leadership of President Gompers at 
the Buffalo convention, the American Federation of 
Labor without a dissenting vote reaffirmed its unswerving 
loyalty to the country and a determination to stand behind 
the national until peace That 
organized labor appears to have swamped its pacifist ele- 
ment is heartening news to the country, and it is to be 
hoped that this pledge will not prove to be an empty 
phrase, but rather will henceforth insure uninterrupted 
production of wartime necessities. Capital has placed it- 
self unreservedly in the hands of the government for the 
duration of the war and no other honorable course is 
open to labor, for the nation needs them both in order to 
The lack of one would paralyze the power of the 


administration comes. 


win. 
other. 


r 


AMERICA’S TIRE OUTPUT WILL CONTINUE. 


O curtailment of the tire output seems likely to occur 

as a result of the announcement of the War Indus- 

tries Board that the manufacture of automobiles for 
pleasure driving must be reduced 40 per cent next year 
in order that the steel and labor may be utilized in speed- 
ing up the production of ships, airplane motors, guns and 
projectiles. Over 4,000,000 cars now in operation in the 
United States will still require some 20,000,000 tires 
annually, and a great number of new trucks will be con- 
structed to assist the railroads in short-haul business. 
For warefare the enormous production of airplanes, 
light trucks, ambulances and motorcycles, all equipped 
with pneumatic tires, has been greatly augmented, 
while the rapidly increasing number of heavy trucks 
greater outlet for 
wastage 


and tractors is creating a 
solid tires than ever 
due to hard usage and gun fire is enormous, and re- 
placements will be a big item. Moreover, the Allies are 
depending upon America to supply a large proportion of 
their tire needs. This is shown by the fact that automo- 


army 


existed before. Tire 


bile tire exports, which amounted to only $3,943,000 for 
the fiscal year 1913, jumped to $17,936,227 for 1916, and 
were $12,330,221 for 1917, despite the fact that pleasure 
cars have nearly passed out of existence in England and 
To all appearances the American tire industry 


France. 
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can look to the future with complacency so far as the 
demand is concerned. 








AN UNFOUNDED APPREHENSION. 





HE apprehension of invasion by American capital 
continues to trouble the rubber planters of the Far 

East. These enterprising pioneers have developed a 
great industry, and it is theirs to enjoy and to pro- 
tect. The rubber manufacturers of the United States, 
their best customers, freely concede this. There are 
$250,000,000 invested in English rubber plantations, 
the small percentage of American capital invested be- 
ing almost negligible, nor are there signs that it will 
ever be very large. The American cotton textile in- 
dustry, with an invested capital of $900,000,000, domi- 
nates the cotton markets of the world. England is 
our best customer. The cotton trade of Lancashire, 
England, alone approximates $2,550,000,000 annually 
and largely depends on American cotton for existence. 
There are British investors in cotton plantations in 
the United States, but it does not worry the American 
cotton man. On the contrary, their “invasion” is wel- 
come. How wonderfully the Golden Rule fits this case! 


AS TO NEW ENTERPRISES. 


HE Council of National Defense has made the wise 
and timely recommendation that until the world has 
peace no new industrial enterprises be undertaken which 
will not contribute to the efficient operation of the coun- 
try’s necessary activities. War is now the nation’s busi- 
ness, and all else must be subordinated to it. Opportuni- 
ties will not be lacking to utilize all available capital, 
labor and material, but they must be employed to the 
greatest possibe advantage for the common good. Vital 
necessities must be adequately supplied, and the manu- 
facture of luxuries and non-essentials curtailed if neces- 
sary. Every resource that the country possesses and 
every effort it is capable of making should be devoted to 
the one great object of bringing the war to a speedy and 
victorious conclusion. Henceforth the acid test by which 
all new business undertakings are justified is to be: Will 
the money, men and material so employed contribute to 
the winning of the war? 





IT WAS A GRACIOUS AND KINDLY THOUGHT THAT 
prompted President Firestone to invite the officers and 
the committees of the Rubber Association of America, 
of which he is the capable head, to visit Akron, and its 
consummation was in every way a success. Such visits 
emphasize not only the broadening scope of the work 
of the association, but draw visitors and hosts in even 
closer bonds of trade and individual amity. 








FoR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF UNITED 
States trade the imports of raw materials have passed 
the billion dollar mark, and india rubber occupies second 
place in the list according to value. 
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What I Saw in the Philippines—VI. 


By the Editor of The India Rubber World. 





More about the Fertile Cotabato Valley—Rubber Planting on the Rio Grande Estates—An Englishman’s Comment—Ex-President Taft’s Speech 
at the Rubber Association Dinner—Bad Years in Rubber Planting—Analysis by an Expert in Philippine Affairs—Investment 
Figures—Present Labor Situation—Wages—Land Laws—Why Capital Holds Back. 


N the last installment I did not have space to say all that I 

] wanted to about the Cotabato Valley nor the Rio Grande 
estates, that is, the pioneer planting in that part of Mindanao. 

As to the valley itself, a friend in Zamboanga likened it to the 
valley of the Nile in fertility and possibilities for future develop- 
ment. “With intelligent exploitation,” said he, “it could produce 
rice for the whole of these islands, rubber for the whole United 
States.” 

This was, of course, a bit enthusiastic, but its possibilities are 
certainly immense. 

To continue last month’s tale, however, the splendid condition 
of the nursery 


The truth is that soil, seasons and rainfall are perfectly suit- 
able for the cultivation of Para rubber. Undoubtedly some fires 
have taken place in the cogon and damage has been caused 
hereby. But the real damage on this estate was brought about 
neither by insufficient rainfall nor by fires. The failure is entirely 
due to neglect, ignorance and unskillful labor in the past, particu- 
larly during the time of the planting. 

It is impossible to obtain good results by merely planting out 
coconut seedlings and Para rubber stumps in high grass and 
cogon, and casually ring-weeding them without any further 
attempt at cultivation. Even if no fires had taken place, it was 

impossible for 





of Para rubber 
trees which still 
exists on the 
Rio Grande 
estate proves 
clearly that the 
rainfall is 
ample for. all 
purposes, as no 
Para rubber 
tree could exist 
in such a per- 
fect state after 
having been 
woefully neg- 
lected for sev- 
eral years, un- 
less the average 
rainfall was at 
least 80 inches 
per annum. 
There is no 
dificulty in 
building up a 
steady labor 
force from 
amongst the na- 





the young trees 
to survive or 
bring any re- 
sults, being 
completely 
stifled by Tek 
Bam and cogon 
Out of 
the whole of 
the cultivated 
area, only the 
following sur- 
vived: 

22 acres 
planted with 
Para rubber 
trees in the 
northeastern 
part of the 
estate, near 
headquarters ; 


grass. 





60.37 acres 
planted with 
coconut ‘trees, 


partly near 
head q uarters 
and partly in 





tives (Moros) 
of the district, 
who prove good 
workmen if handled with tact and consideration. They are 
good agriculturists when working in their own holdings, and 
a local labor force could easily be augmented by importing Fili- 
pino laborers from Cebu and the other of the Visayan Islands, 
where labor is plentiful. 

At one time the Rio Grande estate was reported to have an 
area of 750 acres under cultivation, partly with coconut trees 
and partly with Para rubber, of which latter cultivation 463 
acres were supposed to exist, being planted 20 by 20 feet, i. e., 
108 trees per acre, and it was reported that 50,000 trees had 
been planted, the remainder of the open area being planted with 
coconuts in quincunx (328 by 32.8 feet, with an extra tree in 
the center) or 54 trees per acre. 

Adverse reports were forwarded about soil being unsuitable, 
seasons adverse and rainfall insufficient. Eventually in March, 
1915, a wt was sent by cable that a devastating fire in the 


cogon grass had practically destroyed the major part of the 
cultivation. 








Presment TAFT oN BamBoo Rarr ASCENDING THE AprRA RIveR, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


the southeast- 
ern corner of 
the estate. 

In spite of the adverse treatment these trees received, their 
development and growth was by no means bad. 

Several trees which show particularly good growth proved to 
have a circumference of 13 inches 3 feet from the ground, 
quite an excellent growth for trees only 32 months old. 

The 22 acres of rubber mentioned above are perfectly healthy, 
there being no signs of Fomes semitostus, Diplodia, Pink Dis- 
ease, canker or other diseases. 

The pioneers, planters and experts talked what they knew, 
and that their conclusions are perfectly sound can hardly be 
gainsaid. Nor did I find in my chats anything to cause me to 
doubt the soundness of the foregoing conclusions. 

I wish it were possible to impress upon others the actual 
truth concerning this marvelous group of Southern islands. 
Mindanao, for example, is fascinating in its bigness, its wonder- 
ful, comfortable, tropical climate. Nowhere may be found a 
greater variety of scenic wonders. Mountains, rivers, lakes 
and forests, plains, picturesque gorges, mammoth caves; orchids 
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and tropical flowers without number; fish, birds and game, big 
and little; a climate hot but not oppressive, and peoples as a 
whole friendly and of ever increasing interest. It is within one’s 
to the the 
eighties and the jungle is as dense as it is on the Amazon, or 


choice live where thermometer is always above 


to climb to the uplands of pine and oak, where strawberries and 


fruits and vegetables of the temperate zone thrive. One can 
choose the low land, where the linen suit is comfortable the 
year around, or the high land, where wool and an open fire 
in the evening are necessary 





for comfort. 

We do not know it, 
the 
eral, and the rubber trade in 


but we, 


American people in gen 


particular, are wonderfully 
fortunate that we possess these | 
lands. 
my 


the of trip | 


became acquainted with a very 


In course 


intelligent Englishman who 
knew the Philippines from Luzon to Tawi-Tawi 
day: “Are island 


Republican or a Democrat?” 


Said he to me 
a 


as 


one you appraising your possessions 


“T was born and bred a Republican,” said I, “hence my nose 
is in the air. I condemn everything done by the Democrats, even 
if I know it is good. Also I dwell upon the constructive ability 
of the Republicans and emphasize the point that no Democrat 
creates anything but distrust.” 

“Bully! to use an Americanism,” said he 
convinces me that you are going on with an open mind. 


“Your gentle irony 
You 


will see remarkable things 
done by Republican and 
Democrat; things that all 


Americans should be proud of. 
And have you by any chance 

former 
Taft, at 


» aa F 
VE XA i J 

¥ 7 fies. 
seen the speech of a 
President of 
some sort of a rubber meeting 
in New York?” 

I had and 
prise he showed me a transcript 
Taft’s address 


yours, 


not, to my sur- 
of ex-President 
at the 1917 dinner of the Rub- 
ber Association of America. I 
gead it through and then read 
it again 

“A bit of a 
Englishman. 

“What 
* conclusions ?” 

“Oh, I don’t 


facer said the 


think of his 


[ parried 


do you 


ree with him 


ag 


at all. He is predicting things 
because the party he distrusts 
is in power. It has been in 
power some time and nothing 
ill has happened. Indeed, the 
country has prospered as never 
before. I don't lik ur free 
and easy way of handling sub 
ject peoples, but you seem to 
win out. Certainly you have 
not failed yet.” 

As a long-time admirer of 


disliked 


or dis 


Taft, I 
to criticise his speech 
sent from his conclusions, but 


ex-President 


he seemed to me to be misin- 
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fore the reader it may be informing to re-read a portion of his 
utterances. Said he: 

But we have tropical countries of our own in which rubber 
can be raised. Rubber is produced in some quantity in the Phil- 
ippines. I was greatly interested in the subject when I was 
connected with the Government of Rhode Island, but unfor- 
tunately the policy of Congress, which we, as a commission, pro- 
tested against, has very seriously interfered with the development 
of the industry there. Oppressed as Congress was by the popular 
fear of the power and monopoly of great corporations in this 
country, it allowed itself to be frightened into a policy in the 
Philippines that has worked 
greatly to the detriment of 
their people, to the detriment 
of this country, and increasing 
trade of those islands. The limi- 
tation contained in the funda- 
mental act of the Philippines 
forbidding the acquisition of 
land by foreign corporations of 
more than 2,500 acres is an ab- 
surdity in a tropical country 
where sugar, rubber and other 
tropical products should be en- 
The risks connected with tropical enterprises of that 
kind are very great. Everyone who is familiar with their working 
will appreciate the maxim; in five years of operation you have 
two bad years, one moderate year, and two good years, and that 
the destruction of bad years in the tropics is in proportion to 
the greater violence of natural forces in the tropics than in 
the temperate zone. The amount of land which ought to be 
cultivated in the Philippines as compared with the. amount that is 
cultivated is so great that the acquisition of parts of it by great 
corporations could work no evil at all. It is a mere hobgoblin 
created by dangers of this country which find no counterpart in 
a retarded country like the Philippines. We did for twelve or 
fifteen years make great prog- 
ress in the Philippines in many 
ways, but we might have made 
a great deal more progress in 
helping the people to better in- 
dustrial conditions had we had 
the assistance of the capital 
which was available in the 
United States, and which ad- 
verse legislation kept out of 
those islands. I am_ very 
proud of the work which we 
did for fifteen years in giving 
them a good government and 
in bringing about a condition 
of prosperity there; in giving 
half of their school population 
an opportunity for an educa- 
tion; in giving them law and 
order; in giving them a good 
currency; in giving them a 
good administration of justice; 
in giving them good health. 
But all these things were made 
possible by the building up by 
a great civil service builded 
and strengthened by a body of 
Americans, the like of which 
I think we have never had in 
our government before. The 
present policy in the Philip- 
pines has been to drive out of 
the service of the Philippine 
Government all those Amer- 
ican civil servants; and we 
have turned the islands over 
to Filipino politicians and to 
a control that, after the im- 
pulse of a good government 
which they have had shall be 
exhausted, will result in ineffi- 
ciency and corruption and pro- 
duce a discontent that will ulti- 
mately plague us, responsible 
as we are for the welfare of 
the Philippine people. It will 


3LACKSMITH. 


couraged. 


ene p FO BLL RE eo F 








formed to say the least. Just 
to bring the matter clearly be- 





Huce Forest Tree, MANDANAO, 


create a political situation in 
which bribery and blackmail 
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will become a feature in every great business projected there. 
It will make investments of capital less likely and will help 
neither the people of the islands nor the business of the country. 
These are the reasons why the rubber industry has not flourished 
in the Philippines. I wish it could have been otherwise. 


As to the subject matter of this speech, personally I am going 
to challenge but one statement and then pass the rest of it on 
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Is it true in rubber planting that “in five years of 
moderate 


absolutely 


to another. 
operation you have two bad years, 
good years?” Without argument, 
The rubber crop, once the tapping stage is reached, is first year 
each succeeding year better, as the trees mature. 

Coming to the rest of the statements, lest I be prejudiced, | 
who went to the Philippines 
Taft did, and who has re- 


one year and two 


this is not so. 


good, 


received a statement from one 
at the same time that ex-President 
mained there until the great war broke out. 

Mr. Taft’s speech evidently had a disastrous effect among 
the rubber manufacturing people, who are the people who should 
be interested in securing their own supply at as low a price 
as possible, and protecting their plant investments in the United 
States. Personally, I don’t think that he was qualified to make 
the statement that he did relative to the rubber possibilities. His 
speech may have been dictated by an unfortunate rubber invest- 
ment made by the Goodyear people in Lebak Bay, Cotabato Prov- 
ince, about 15 years ago. They evidently had the foresight to see 
the failure of wild rubber, and tried to forestall this shortage by 
cultivating rubber at that time. They were evidently approached 
at a psychological moment by an ex-constabulary officer of the 
Philippine Islands, whom they intrusted to expend their money 
in what promised to be a large and profitable development. This 


Said he: 

















3amBoo WaTER WHEEL. 


HucGe 

Revolved by the river current, it lifts the water in bamboo buckets 

attached to the shore-side of the wheel, and empties it into a trough con- 

necting with a series of large horizontal bamboo pipes, supported near 

the top of perpendicular poles, whereby the water is delivered to the fields 
for irrigation purposes. 
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agent, after he reached the Philippines, seemed to devote his 
ee to spending the money in everything except rubber, 
and, by the time that he was finally checked, had made little or 
no progress in the work which he was sent out to do. The 
expense had been so great that they abandoned the project then 
and there. Also, one of our agricultural experts, belonging to 
the Philippine Insular Government, without sufficient evidence, 
made a very adverse report in 1912, stating that rubber could 
not be grown successfully in the Philippines. The data upon 
which he had based his conclusions was afterwards discovered ' 
and found to be absolutely incorrect. 

The consensus of opinion of the investors in the Para rubber 
development in the Philippine Islands, who have made periodical 
visits to the rubber producing country further west, is that 
rubber can be produced, by using modern efficiency methods, as 
low as 20 cents a pound, and easily below 25 cents a pound. 
The estimated cost to bring 2,500 acres of Para rubber into a 
producing state in the Philippine Islands, excluding New York 
charges and exceptional extraordinary welfare work, and, assum- 
ing that this area will be put under cultivation in two years, is 
$400,000, or $160 an acre. Such a plantation should produce 
from four tons in its fifth year, and 200 tons in its seventh year, 
to 1,000 tons in its fifteenth year, and have an increasing produc- 
tion at the rate of about 100 tons a year. This estimate of cost in- 
cludes the factory with its machinery—steam or hydroelectric 
with washers, macerating, créping, finishing mills, drying system, 
house, saw mill, box factory, repair shop, plantation 
store, storehouse and wharves. If it is decided to establish 
irrigation, the cost will be dependent upon the site chosen. A 
great many locations available now have hydroelectric power and 
gravity irrigation systems that can be constructed at a very low 
figure. This estimate is made with a thorough knowledge of the 
‘onstruction and development work as it is carried on in the 


smoke 
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Philippines and with the knowledge that the largest rubber plan- 
tation in the Philippines, which was started in virgin forest, 
entailing the highest possible clearing cost, was brought into 
production upon this basis, Labor prices, at that period, were 
higher in Mindanao and Sulu than they are today, due to the 
fact that this whole department had been under military control 
for twelve years, where the policy was to obtain quick results, 
while the matter of cost was of secondary importance, so that 
special inducements which, in this case, meant high labor cost, 
were given to the laborer. The three years adminzistration of 
this area under Department Governor F. W. Carpenter has 
resulted in a reduction of the labor cost almost 35 per cent, and 
this reduction work is still going on, due to the large influx 
of northern laborers into this area. Another aid to a better 
labor condition is due to the fact that the Pagans and Moros, 
who were formerly in a state of war, and were not available as 
labor, are now leaving the interior forests and hiding places, and 
settling around the big centers or establishing centers in these 
interior sections. 

The labor situation is very favorable in comparison with other 
rubber countries, or possible countries. The Philippines, as far 
as I know, is the only tropical country where labor is being 
exported. To make this situation even better, the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, United States War Department, has forwarded 
an amended immigration bill to the Philippine Government for 
action. This bill, if passed by the Philippine Legislature, which 
seems very probable in their present attitude towards the devel- 
opment of the economical resources of the country, will allow 
the entry of Chinese, Japanese and other labor, under conditions 
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‘rtains to the rubber countries 
the future labor situation, inas- 
this imported labor. 


advantageous than pe 
and should stabilize 
will permit naturalization of 
have had over twenty years’ experience with the 
Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Borneo and the 
state that the labor situation in the Philip- 
orry capital, if they are wise enough 


much more 
further west, 
much as it 
Personally, | 
labor problems in the 
Philippines, and | can 


pines is one that need not w 





Cart, USep FoR 


CARABAO GENERAL TRANSPORTATION. 
to secure men to administer their investments, who have had a 
previous experience with this labor. In my fourteen years’ ex- 


perience in the Philippines, in several of the largest contracts 
ever executed in those islands, I have had opportunity to create 
large organizations in a very short period to complete work of 
immediate necessity, and have never had any difficulty in securing 
plenty of efficient labor 
Present wages vary from 
age and sex, upon the 


$0.15 to $0.40 a day, dependent on 
class of work performed. Though 
apparently higher than in the contiguous rubber countries to 
the West, it is believed to be lower, due to the fact that there 
are no importation or repatriation costs, stamps, registration, 
transportation to and fro, etc., to meet for the laborers. The 
Department Governor of Mindanao and Sulu, for the last two 
years, has been introducing Philippine labor from the provinces 
of the north into that section, in order to prevent any excess 
labor price due to shortage or other local reasons. He has two 
inter-island steamers that are making regular trips to the north- 


also 


ern provinces with lumber and other products of the South, 
which always return laden with laborers. Whereas in former 
years the inhabitants north of Mindanao always stood in terror 
of the Moros of the South, today the slogan of the northern 
part of the Philippine Islands is “go South,” and all local trans 
portation is fully o¢cupied in responding to this cry 
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The present land laws permit an individual or a corporation 


to lease 2,500 acres of public lands, and a corporation can_pur- 
chase if desired. The lease is for twenty-five years, with a 
twenty-five year renewal privilege. The leasing cost is $0.10 an 


by advertising and submitting bids. 


acre a year. The purchase is 
minimum of $2.00 an acre, 


The general purchase price is the 
with five years to complete payment 





An amended land law now ready for the action of the Phil- 
ippine Government will allow leases for sixty-six years, with 
an optional extension of thirty-three years. The lease cost is 3 
per cent of the appraised value at time of leasing and runs for 
twenty years. A new appraisal is made by the Governor Gen- 
eral every ten years afterwards. This land law also provided 
that any unoccupied land may be developed in large quantities 
by interests which will show that they are in there for business.” 

Speaking of his own knowledge of the attitude of large Amer- 
ican rubber corporations and of one company in particular, 
he said: . 

This company seems to be very desirous of starting a second- 
ary plantation in the Philippine Islands, but cited the following 
three things which they wish some governmental assurance on 
before going further into the matter: 

1. Instability of the Philippine Government. 
2. Land tenures. 
3. Labor conditions. 

They do not see their way clear to make the large investment 
necessary, which they estimated would be about $25,000,000, until 
they could acquire a prior title to, or a long lease to at least 
100,000 acres; an assurance of United States governmental pro- 
tection of their investment, and a Philippine Government assur- 
ance of protection from local riots and labor troubles, as well 
as a guaranty of a stable governmental policy in the Philippines. 
Strange to say, the Rubber Co., which had been making 
inquiry through Congressman — , cited almost exactly the 
same conditions which prevented them from going further into 




















Gettinc Reapy To Burn. 


the matter of the Philippine development of Para rubber. The 
feeling as expressed by these two important companies seem 
general among different rubber men of New York and 
Boston. I discovered that this attitude appeared to have devel- 
sped from a speech made by ex-President Taft last January 
in New York at a convention where the principal rubber manu- 
facturers of the United States were gathered. 


RUBBER THE GREATEST WAR HOSPITAL NEED. 

In a recent article for the “New York American,” Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, the eminent physician and author, writes that rub- 
ber is to-day the greatest need in all war hospitals, and that 
cotton—absorbent cotton and gauze for dressings—ranks second. 
Tires for ambulances, and rubber gloves and tubing for irrigat- 
ing wounds, he states, have done more to lessen the sufferings 
of the wounded than any other things in this war. The enor- 
mous demand for rubber to maintain the tire supply, and for cot- 
ton to manufacture deadly explosives, continues to render it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain adequate surgical supplies. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel’s system of irrigating wounds with Dr. 
Dakin’s antiseptic solution has already been described in THe 
InprIA Russer Wortp. A complete equipment, including about 
five yards of tubing, flasks, nozzles and clips costs somewhat 
less than $3 per patient and lasts a month. By its use large 
wounds are healed with only small scars; the time of healing 
is shortened about one-half; the percentage of amputations is 
greatly reduced; suffering is minimized. 


to be 
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War News of the Rubber Industry. 


Second Liberty Loan a Triumph—Rubber and Allied Trades Subscriptions—Signs and Window Displays—Service Flags—Charles Piez to Build 


American Ships—Fireproofing for Aircraft—Army Rubber 


Footwear—A Military Trench Pump Outfit—Goodrich Expedites 


Airplane Wheel Production—Aeronautics Taught at Goodyear Factory—H. Stuart Hotchkiss Enters the 
Army—Service Personals—The Rubber Trade Roll of Honor. 


SECOND LIBERTY LOAN A TRIUMPH. 

HE second Liberty Loan, like the first, was a distinct tri- 
T umph. The call for $3,000,000,000 was oversubscribed 54 
per cent, or a total of $4,617,532,300, and all of the excess 
has been accepted, making the actual total of bonds to be issued 
$3,808,766,150. All subscriptions for $50,000 and less, or 99 per 
cent of the total 9,400,000 subscriptions, have been allotted 
in full. The third drive will probably occur in late February 
or early March, and Liberty Loan committees are urged to 

maintain their organizations for assistance at that time. 
Once more the rubber industry rose nobly to the task, and 
in most instances subscriptions were larger than for the first 
loan. Governor Aiken’s committee of New England manu- 
facturers, on which Frederic C. Hood represented the rubber 
industry of the First Federal Reserve District, was again ac- 
tive and achieved splendid results. The list of firms from 


which returns have been received foilows: 


No. of Sub Total Sub 





scribers. scriptions 
Rass Perssten Cie icc cvctccsscceccttedcvuntieess 30 $7,000 
BE TE Gis 6.0.6.6 60. 00060 ce cesencescoecéesacece 328 28,350 
Amnerteam Weingart Coe... .cccccccccccccccccccccccescs 39 2,400 
Amasicnn Steel & Wize Co. occ ccvceccccccccscccccsece 683 76,150 
Bea Wee Gia occ ce Bccccccccccscescsesecceess 18,506 
Ragttag Baer Cee occ ccccccccccccccsvccccesescecses 25,000 
BE I GODs 0.4. 65 ecee cst visnvesccesasaweees 3 200 
Be TE GG ns 0.0 dcadencsncecceececestenecees 5 5,800 
Bee Cee CED Cie cccecectevedsnvcccessccseucss 300 18,150 
De Ce Cit acebras ceckboeewssencegesésebeotndeee 5 5,500 
RY REE LIE ELE IE 7 400 
Beacon Falls Rubber Bee Coe cv ccccocseccsovcvccsese 165 14,100 
Blakesley Novelty Co..cccccccccccccccocccceccscccese 3 250 
Date Wea Ce. os occccsccccesccccseccevececosese 164 15,100 
Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co.........seeeeeeee 10 5,150 
Dettee Pees Biles Ci. cccccovcéceccccceveccocsese 1,138 62,850 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co........--sseeeeeee 729 100,000 
Bourme Rubber Co. wn. ccccccccccccsccccccccscccccccs eee 6,500 
Cee Gai. Be Bhiices ect cuccseccccccerscenscescsctets 10,000 
Carton Belting GD ncccsnceconssvcesccecteesseoseces ons 25,500 
Clapp Rubber Co., E. H.....ccccccccccceccccccccece 50 4,05 
Colton Elastic Web Co., Geo. S.....-- cece cccececees een 22,000 
Conant, Houghton & Co., Inc... ...ccecscccccssescvcss 7 21,100 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co...ccccccccccccsccccccccecs oes 25,450 
ee Te Mis 6.50.65 900006 0nde0 nc eeencedseeenee 2 100 
Coen Fee Cecccccciccccccccencceséccesovese 6 600 
Clifton Manntactaring. Go. sce cccccvcescsceqecceses 17 12,500 
Danveraper? Reiher Gece. cccckccecccscccccocccccss ose 10,00 
SE DE *Gliec Sus cccbc cance cecescscceeeusees 35 11,550 
OS bon cc ct nbubecnsesece senneanevedae 225 25,100 
Easthampton Rubber Thread Co..........cceeeeeees 25 2,950 
MEE HED Giivwc bcc cccccccecesscpcccececueseseesee 4 1,200 
he Tl... ... dcsepecensetaassaunnksssakiteet 39 15,800 
int owe vere chee eheenebedganekesnsde 125 12,000 
Feinberg Co.., ST pete page ie ie oes aede ie 20,050 
eee. Ee Ge, B Waseccccccccesaccsscesssegescee om 2,000 
is iw his nanntdahewndiseekasveepods 5,121 1,000,000 
eee Meee CB, cccccccdstdccocsespesecees awae 1 50 
Franklin Rubber Co......... one 3.500 
Cems BP Gs cc ccccccaccccccecccecescaceeoese ft 350 
Globe Rubber Works, Inc 8 1,550 
Goodrich, The B. F., Co., 5 500 
Goodrich, The B. F., Co., 1 100 
Cents Bieta Me Ch oo 000808660 065600484s needs 1 100 
Gee Ee IED CR a. oc cecccccccacpascesceses 259 43,850 
Gutta Percha & Manufacturing Co..........0sseee0% 5 1,300 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn............. 63 28,000 
Bete Te Tee Gia aac ccc cc ccccedscecvessccces 5 1,200 
Hardman Tire & Rubber Co., Buston..........++s0e+. 4 200 
emthawer & Gens, 300, C. Lacccccsccscccccosccccss 5 5,750 
Ra on whib ed eneeeensent “a 25,000 
DORE TROT GOeccccccccceccvecccssccsesesoesese 3 250 
I nang dn ehh 6ebbO06 6 een eEECSeeuCS eS 26 612,000 
Hartford Rubber Works Co.....-.mscsesecccrecesees 750 46,500 
CE Se, NN as caeee sce cedeeveeeUeonces cacenenus 3 300 
Pe TOE Ch cc ccecccsccesqocapecvicesevecsess 16 1,850 
Hardman Tire Co., Providence, R. I........cceeeees 3 150 
ED iin ons covinGeeteterSesterceudsvevsdeaun 116 40,500 
is oe A tks eakeineie 10 5,350 
Cowell Fmoulated Wire Co. cccccccccccnccccccccevecce 16 20,200 
i Pe Ms dns cia bilgcageee eae eemeeeee les 5 350 
Lynn Rubber Manufacturing Co............eeeeeeees 7 400 
Lapworth & Sons, William.............ssceececscces 6 6,700 
i, Ci os ceo enen cee bedeg ab obeed sere neen 1,000 
Monatiquot Rubber Works Co.........-sseesececess “—s 5,500 
CE MR, oGccbacw sect nwansieviconsnceusacene bey 700 
PE, OE in cn 0680sd6bnensesenseceesesenenses 1 200 
DEE: NED GIs o0 ccrodecccdws senccodccesecsons 26 1,900 


No. of Sub- Total Sub- 







— 9 4 ay MR ie ree ede tue don dous — 90.000 
i 2. dir CE Cihs 6 sie de £0N OOS bese Cente ekueeea 5 : 
National India i RELL: 363 20,000 
OOCUOMOMOUEE MOE CB. occics csscccccccccceececes 10,000 
Mr MN RMI UB go. oko occ scene coececs Senccc. "34 7,700 
i SNE CDi ccc ccosccnccnccvéeeeenesnca 69 3,900 
O’Bannon Corp, .. Daa distawiwtdie waneton aaa 15 1,650 
Plymouth Rubber "i eee pe RES es 77 10,000 
Rubber Regenerating Co. ....0.0.ccccccccccccccceces 658 43.450 
Reading Rubber Manufacturing Co..............005- 65 14;650 
I PES AtbSS choad eRh bikes Bhdhed dyed ecne ona 4 6,150 
Republic Rubber Co., of Massachusetts............... 10 1,500 
Seamless Rubber Co. itn Shan be CGS ibaa ih amikaew-e 170 11,450 
ee We OE GS. CO ie cc scckcccdovcveieesick 296 17,050 
Standard Woven Fabric Co...........cccceeceecce, 100 5,000 
Tyer ME i EG ie cers dae leas oo 140 8,350 
Taunton OE SEE LORIE ILENE 2 "250 
U. S. Tire Co., Portland, Maine on 3 2,600 
U. S. Tire Co., Worcester...... 5 5 250 
U.S Rubber Co. of N. E. 31 40 2'800 
U. S. Rubber Co., Worcester 6 5 250 
I . S. Rubber Co., Springfield 38 77800 
Wood Elastic Web Co., 1. W ; 18,050 
Woonsocket Rubber Co..............000 0 eeeeee eee, 1,009 64,000 
SOME SNE My 53 in oa a cia Skea oh RelcahWlns oan wak Gauca 105 167,000 
EE WE WONttncxsskcorkionshebatensiswabeene’> "600 
Of the many company campaigns among employes, none 


was better conceived nor more energetically carried out than 
Fisk Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
factory “The Fisk Bulletin,” the 


Rubber Co., 
newspaper, 


that of the 
Through the 


EE WHAT YOU CAN DO 
TOTHIS ONE. 
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A Bic Srory or Parriotism. 


loan was explained and an appeal to subscribe was made in 
four languages. A well-organized campaign committee then 
canvassed the entire plant in a seven-day drive, during which 
enthusiasm was kept up by daily returns on the large bill- 
board outside the building. The accompanying illustra- 
tion of it speaks for itself and shows how the results were 
tabulated and the final total announced. The percentage of 
subscriptions cannot be equalled by many rubber factories in 


office 


the country. 
In the Second Federal Reserve District, embracing New 
York City, the Rubber Trades Committee, headed by J. H. 
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Cobb, made the phenomenal record of securing subscriptions 
tetaling $5,554,650 from October 19 to 27, in a district where 
the percentage of the country’s rubber factories is small. 
Much credit is due A. W. Archer, secretary of the committee, 
as he devoted practically his entire time to the work. 

U. 8S. RUBBER BOND REDEMPTION. 

Colonel Samuel P. Colt, president of the United States Rub- 
ber Co.. New York City, has announced that $7,000,000 out 
of about $12,000,000 of outstanding bonds of various issues, 
which the company recently offered to redeem over a year 
in advance of maturity, has been surrendered, and much of 
the pre ceeds, he believed, had been put into Liberty Bonds. 

lo help the Liberty Loan Committee, at Akron, Ohio, 
members of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s Sales School 
offered their services to the authorities and asked for assign- 
ments of territory in which to work for an evening. The ad- 
vantages of training in methods of selling soon appeared in 


ountinge to $20,000. One sales- 


the shape ol subscriptions al 
man sold his first bond to a fellow-jitney passenger while on 
the way to his assigned territory. Guy Mills, of the Goodyear 











AMERICAN Harp Rupper Co.’s Froat in THE New YorK Liperty 


LOAN PARADE! 


Bow Scout troop, attained the highest Boy Scout record, hav- 
ing disposed of 66 bonds, totaling $23,000. 


RUBBER AND ALLIED TRADES SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Among the many other subscriptions not already listed 
which have been reported are the following: 
United St s Rubber Co., New Y SS ee es $4,000,000 
(Employes $1 00 of the t 
United States R ‘ Recl i ( It ‘ 1 ) 
(Officers and ves $11¢ the t al.) 
New Jerse Zine ( New York Cit ; 1.000.000 
Westin lec & Manuf ng ( Schenectady, New 
7 h 4,7 TI 4 
(fF loy $ 000 of t WORE v ccccccecedgeocencs 
Link Belt Co., Chi Il : , : 269,000 
General Electric Co., S nectady, New York (employes) 1,4 000 


The staff of Tue InptA Rupper Wortp subscribed a total of 


$23,150 for the second loan 


SIGNS AND WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


showing the spirit which is 


Among the acts of patriotis1 
now actuating the American rubber industry may be men- 
tioned the signs and window displays: which leading com- 


panies voluntarily devoted to the sale of Liberty Bonds 
New Jersey, donated 
its the of a five- 


building at the corner of Broadway and 57th street, 


The Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, 


one of most prominent billboards on roof 


story 
New York City, and had it painted in red, white and blue, 
with the message “The Plain Duty of Every American—Buy 
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a Liberty Bond.” Conspicuous by day, this sign was bril- 
liantly illuminated at night and attracted the attention of all 
who passed 


Besides subscribing one-fifth of Akron’s 


quota to the Liberty Loan, officials and employes of The B. 


approximately 








A Gooprich Winpow Dispray IN AKRON. 


installed several handsome window displays 
So great atten- 
\kron 


F. Goodrich Co 
in local stores to stimulate bond purchases. 
tion did they receive that much of the success of the 
campaign is attributable to them. 

SERVICE FLAGS. 


and of 


Service flags at factories offices of manufacturers 


rubber goods are on the increase, showing that the industry 
is contributing not only money but many men to the cause 
Over the doorway of the offices of the United 


of liberty. 


~ 











Unitep States Rupper Co.’s Service Frac. 


States Rubber Co., New York City, hangs a service flag bear- 
ing 1,544 stars. At Watertown, Massachusetts, the large serv- 
ice flag recently raised on the factory of the Hood Rubber 
Co. displays 350 stars. The Firestone flag recently unfurled 
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over the entrance of the main building at Akron has 721 stars. 

At the Hood factory a war relief committee has been or- 
ganized, and more than 1,000 employes. have promised to give 
their spare time to help their enlisted comrades at 
Subscriptions have been 


part of 
camp in America or “over there.” 


taken for a fund to supply Christmas presents for these men. 


CHARLES PIEZ TO BUILD AMERICA’S SHIPS. 

Charles Piez, president of the Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIli- 
nois, manufacturer of silent chain drives for rubber mills and 
many other purposes, has been appointed vice-president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation by Chairman Edward N. 
Hurley, of the United States Shipping Board. Admiral W. 
L. Capps, who has designed the ships to be built and laid the 
plans for their construction, has recently resigned as general 
manager; however, the entire responsibility for speeding up the 
execution of these plans has been placed in the hands of. Vice- 
President Piez. That he will shoulder this great responsibility 
with energy and efficiency is indicated by his past record as an 
industrial organizer. 

FIREPROOFING FOR AIRCRAFT. 

Parker R. Bradley, who has been known ito the rubber trade 

for many years through his production of a variety of near- 





Fi it 








International Film Service. Courtesy of Popular Science Monthly. 


Errect oF SHELL Fire on A DrriGIBLe. 


rubbers and plastics, such as Keratol, is at work on balloon 
“dope.” It is said ‘that he has discovered a varnish that will 
make such accidents as that shown in the illustration an im- 
possibility as far as inflammability of the gas envelope is 
concerned. His varnish has also been successfully applied to 
airplane parts, rendering them practically incombustible. 


ARMY RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


Rubber footwear manufacturers are .cooperating to the 


fullest extent with the Government in equipping the armies 
of the United States and the Allies with waterproof trench 
boots, arctics and gaiters. 

Before the creation of the Council of National Defense, which 
now exercises the power of purchasing agent for the Govern- 
ment, American rubber companies supplied 900,000 pairs of 
rubber boots to France. Since the formation of the council, 
orders have been placed for 200,000 pairs of hip rubber boots 
for England and 400,000 pairs of short rubber boots for 
France. Belgium has received 7,200 pairs of hip boots and 
6,000 pairs of short boots. 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the war, a 
demand for 300,000 pairs of rubber boots for American troops 


was immediately created. Many rubber companies at once 
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voluntarily turned over their entire daily output to the Gov- 
ernment, in some instances deferring lucrative private con- 
tracts in order that the sudden demands of the expeditionary 
forces in France might be met. Officials of the Council of 
National Defense have been unstinting in their praise of the 
hearty cooperation of the rubber industry. 

Altogether, during the war, orders aggregating 1,813,200 
pairs of boots have been placed with American rubber foot- 
wear manufacturers for the use of allied and American armies. 
At an average price of $3.32 per pair, this would involve a 
total expenditure of $6,019,824. 

A MILITARY TRENCH PUMP OUTFIT. 

The conditions of this war differ greatly from any former 
Trench fighting and trench living are a product of 
Packing into narrow slits in the 
earth is uncom- 
fortable enough 
in the best and 
dryest weather, 
but when these 
are turned to 
ditches with 
inches, or even 
feet of mud 
and water, the 
conditions are 
almost unbear- 
able. Here is 
where the rub- 
ber trade comes 
to the rescue. 
To pump out 
this water and 
mud, suction 
hose is a neces- 
sity second only 
to the proper 
pump. And the 
proper pump is 
one which can 
be worked by 
the men in the 
trenches, unseen 
by the enemy 
and protected from hostile sharpshooters. The pump must be 
one which will not become clogged with the sand or gravel 
which is sucked up with the water. A piston pump will not 
answer these requirements, but here again rubber comes to the 
rescue. The pump now used, the invention of George Loud, 
of Boston, known Edson pump. It is globular in 
shape, with a diaphragm of strong duck heavily frictioned. 
This pump can be carried by one man, while his companion 
can carry the two 25-foot lengths of hose, which may be inter- 
changeably used for suction or discharge. When set up, the 
pump can be effectively worked by two men. As to its capac- 
ity, a trial at a military camp near Boston resulted in drain- 
ing a two-foot depth of water in 25 feet of trench in a little 
more than two hours, two pumps being used. A plunger or 
piston pump would have become clogged under such a test, 
and for its effective working, previous to such clogging, the 
men would have been obliged to work above the level of the 
discharge pipe. 

GOODRICH EXPEDITES AIRPLANE WHEEL PRODUCTION. 


one 
twentieth century strategy. 














CoMPLETE DIAPHRAGM TRENCH Pump OvtFrIr. 


is as the 


How completely rubber and other great industrial companies 
have placed their resources and ingenuity at the disposal of the 
government for war purposes is shown by a recent act on the 
part of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The Palmer rim and wheel are at present used on all British 
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aircraft, and their recent adoption by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers for American airplanes marks an important step 


+} 


toward the contemplated unification of all military equipment 
) | 


Under this plan, in the event of an acci- 
I 


American machine, a shattered 


on the western front. 


dent to either a British or an 

wheel can immediately be replaced by a standard one wherever 
the machine is obliged to land back of the lines. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. is the sole licensee of the Palmer rim and wheel 
in this country and has sent plans and specifications to all the 


leading wheelwrights and rim makers in order that production 


be hastened 


may be 
AERONAUTICS TAUGHT AT GOODYEAR FACTORY. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( Akron, Ohio, has started 
a factory school for the purpose of instructing its employes in 
aeronautics This course will occupy two evenings a week 
and will incorporate a considerable amount of mathematics 
For this reason all applicants must have had a high school course 
or its equivalent and a small tuition fee is required to cover 
necessary expenses. This course was deemed necessary, as the 
Goodyear company is manufacturing a large amount of -.material 
for the signal corps, and hence its employes, if specially trained, 
would be of great value to the government.. 

H, STUART HOTCHKISS ENTERS THE ARMY. 

Ever patriotic and generous of his time in public service, H. 
Stuart Hotchkiss has entered the service of the United States 
and has been commissioned Captain in the Aviation Section of 
the Signal Corps, and assigned Chief of Supplies Inspection. 
He resigned from the presidency of the General Rubber Co. 
upon entering the service, but is still president of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., vice-president of L. Candee & Co., and a 
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meyer Trading Co., New York City, is a first lieutenant in the 
Sixth United States Infantry, stationed at Chickamauga Park, 
Georgia. 

Henry Leland Ryder, orderly for 
Brigadier General Trent, 51st Infantry 
is a of Frederick T. 
Ryder, of the United States Rubber Co. 


Brigade, son 


Frank R. Bacon, president of the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who was ap- 
pointed a captain in the industrial re- 
serve early this year, has been de- 
tailed to active service as general su- 
pervisor of the execution of govern- 
ment contracts for the manufacture of Henry LeLtanp RypER. 
machine guns at New Haven, Con- 


duties re- 
quire his entire time, Major Bacon temporarily has relinquished 


necticut, with the rank of major. Because the new 
active connection with the Cutler-Hammer company. 

Herbert Du Puy, chairman of the board of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has two sons in the army, 
Lieutenant H. Wilfred Du Puy, president and treasurer, and 
Major Charles M. Du Puy, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. Seneca G. Lewis, general manager of the company, 
the composer of “Columbia,” a patriotic march, has assigned 
all the royalties and profits resulting from sales to the New 
York Sun Tobacco Fund to buy smokes for the Sammies in 
On 


France November 24, $1,245.25 had been turned into the 


fund. 


























Sun,” New York 


“The ‘ 
Du Poy. 


Courtesy of 


Mayor CHartes M. Captain H. S1 
Rub- 
Wash- 
Mr. 


of 


of the Council of the United States 
He has moved his family from New Haven to 
ington, D. C., where he will be stationed for the present. 
Hotchkiss the 
America and, as a representative of that organization, has given 
While his companies suffer 


member Operating 


ber Lo 


is first vice-president of Rubber Association 
much of his time to national affairs 
a great loss through the change, the government makes a cor- 
responding gain in securing the services of a man of his knowl- 
edge and experience 
SERVICE PERSONALS. 
Arthur W. Stedman, Jr., the only son of Arthur W. Sted- 


man, manager of the crude rubber department of the Hage- 


U 





Copyright—Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


ArT HotTCHKISS LIEUTENANT H. Wirrrep Dv Puy. 


Herman T. Kraft, formerly in the aeronautical department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
appointed an aeronautical engineer in France. 

W. J. McCarthy, assistant chemist of the Panther Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts, has resigned to 
accept a position in the United States Government Food Labora- 
tory at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

David M. Goodrich, son of the founder of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and member of the directorate of the company, has received 
the highest recognition army boards can give to men entering 
the army from civilian life. 
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Mr. Goodrich topped the list of 3,000 candidates for commis- Charles B. Yerger...........+. United States Army. 
: + ’ os I ae GO STORE 
sions at the officers’ training camp at Plattsburg, New York, and CHICA STORE. ait aes , 
ao é : : , é BEGRTy TEGMMD ccocccccccccsccers First Regular Illinois National Guard, 
has been awarded a commission as major in the infantry. af - ~-\eeeheeaserageess: First Regular Illinois National Guard. 
. nate af » Geania _ , ce = RQGG BUD ccccucccovcssnsens Field Hospital Corps. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish-American war he enlisted un- aie nine eee cea Wicelatene Pitiits Seliened Crank 
der the standard of Colonel Roosevelt with other Akron boys PITTSBURGH STORE. 
and went to Cuba with the Rough Riders, taking part in the fF, L, Rodgers......cccccuecece Officers’ Training Camp, Chattanooga, Ten- 
storming of San Juan hill and El Caney. Mr. Goodrich is now NEW YORK. ‘STORE. 
president of the National Rough Riders’ Association. J. ; Bagel os ececcesccccccceces United States Army 
- — 5 ererrrer rer viation. 
. . ‘ George FE. Pe Ie x Dumont, 
John J. Pell, brother or George E. Pell of Pell & I u om WISSINOMING, PHILADELPHIA. 
has safely arrived in France with his regiment, the 165th © yyiscnen .................5. Enlisted. 
Tene > ’ 7 y 4 “isl rnlistec 
United States Infantry, formerly the 69th New York. J. pipamel eee eeeceseeccsceceees : — I. 
. sUCCTO waeeeee eee tweets ste 
E. C. SRAW, SOM B. Waters cnccccccscccescevss Enliste 
. Se eae Enlisted 
eral manages and CG DOT soncanedévcoevees Enlisted 
vic e - president ot I eas sy 6 Oe ccceccoeseese = ist : 
* - P ( irles hs 6466 4eb0bsée nlisted, 
The B. F. Goodrich witliam: Papperman ........... Enlisted Field Artillery 
1 . . ee eee eee 
Ca, enn append FR tore teenesesetees Vederal Army 
yy Governor James Lo eS errr Federal Army 
by “ . J UNE ERNE. 0.05 ccevdscceanposes National Guard Post Ambulan 
M. Cox, November. Charles Sanford .........cci.. Enlisted. 
eniinidi _ . ee, Se Me BOR cssccdbcesee Enlisted Medical Department. 
19, to serve as di- SO TONE oebcd06 eevee nsees National Guard Post Ambulance 
rector of a commit- Joseph Tomlinson ...........+ Nationa! Guard Post Ambulance. 
i PO con ne ceseeenctes ea National Guard Post Artillery. 
tee to look after the Charles Meyers ........--..+.. Enlisted Infantry. 
= er - 2 Russell McLaughlin ........... Enlisted Infantry. 
welfare and recres Robert Kuhn .................National Guard Post. 
tion of all Ohio LIST OF EMPLOYES IN THE SERVICE. 
troops during the Howard Knobel ...............Enlisted N. R 
. ’ Patrick McKerney ~eeeeeeeNational Army 
period of the war. Elmer Rohrman ccccscocccessational Army 
With other mem- Daniel McFadden .........+..+.+ National Army 
A . Leo Grodzinski ..........eee8. National Army. 
bers of the commit- Joseph _Tessull treeeeeeeeeees+National Army. 
Cae SD vencnscceessees National Army. 
tee, Mr. Shaw went \lex Hall National Army. 
e 1eridan, George Mulvey ....-...cccsece National Army. 
to ¢ weed Sherid John Andrzejewski ............National Army. 
Montgomery, Ala- .. 6 earn National Army. 
hee SIGE TUGED. 6 ccccccssvcscee National Army. 
bama, on the fol- i DE «pein nnenkeseud eens National Army. 
wing Friday. Two George Ross .......-..-eeeees National Army. 
lo 5 F y ‘ é Py DE vesvenensceece Enlisted. 
Akron companies ot Charles Thompson ............ National Army. 
Ohio National 
E. C. SHaw. the 





Guard, a machine 
gun company and a unit of the hospital corps are stationed at 
the camp. Many former employes of local rubber companies 
volunteered in these units. 

Mr. Shaw later stopped at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
where nearly 3,000 Akron boys are stationed. At both places 
arrangements were made for furnishing the soldiers with whole- 
some amusement during the winter months. 

The accompanying illustration shows George E. B. Putnam, of 
Tue InpIA Rupser Wor tp, soliciting subscriptions to the “Flag 
Fund” in the rubber and leather~ footwear district of Boston. 
The flag shown is a remarkable piece of needlework made by 
Mrs. Chute, over 70 years of age, a lineal descendant of Pere- 
grine White, the first white child born in New England. Mrs. 
Chute started making this flag the day war was declared with 
Germany. It is to be disposed of by ticket and it is hoped that a 
fund of $5,000 will be raised before Christmas; this sum to be 
used to provide comforts for the soldiers at Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Massachusetts. 

THE RUBBER TRADE ROLL OF HONOR, 
Boston Bettrnc Co., Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
U. S. INFANTRY. 





James McCarthy, Jean Eagan, Michael Brack, 
Thomas MacGowan, Austin Deveney, Ernest Forest, 
Arthur McCauley, Herbert McLain, Patrick Tierney. 
James O’Toole, Albert Powers, 
John Colpit, John Connors, 

NAVAL RESERVE CORPS. 
Frank O’Brien, Henry Lewis, G. C. Forrest. 
James Cluney, Michael Donlon, 


E. P. Skolfield, Ensign, U. S. Navy. 
Quaker City Rupper Co., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA STORE. 





Date ©... Peter. cocccecccccecs Secret Service. 

ee G BS caccccscedee Base Hospital No. 10. 

PE GU Knnd ceencecescees United States Infantry. 

George F. Eberling............ United States Navy. 

Pe GM iccakccccsesseees Jefferson Hospital Unit. - ‘ 

Katherine Lufkin ...........-. Yeowoman Philadelphia Navy Yard. Georce E. B. Putnam, SoricitInG SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 
Leonard Pratz ................Machine Gun Co. United States Army. “Frac Funp.” 


DS GND canessdeuscieseccael Aviation Corps. 
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manufacturer who 


fol- 


rubber 


lmerican 


well-known 
“Some 


his 
E have all had a very busy night and have started on a 
W busy day. This post is not on the first line circuit, but 
just behind, and we have to transport the men brought 
The 
Germans are doing some firing now and the front line posts are 
getting some shells dropped around them. Night before last 
a shell hit the road in front of the post where one of our cars 


The son of a 


is driving an ambulance where in France” writes the 


lowing graphic account of experiences. 


from the front to any hospital they want them taken to. 


was stationed, and a piece of this shell, about the size of my 
middle finger, went directly through the wall of the 
car, hit an iron bar, broke in three pieces, and came out in two 


wooden 


places through the roof of the car. One of the drivers was 
looking in the back of the car at the moment it hit and he 
jumped about fifteen feet \ piece.of the shell whistled past 


an artilleryman, standing nearby, and scratched his ear, which 
was the only casualty, thank goodness! 

Last night they were dropping shells at the rate of about 
twenty a minute all around the post, but our fellows stayed in 
the “abris” The road up to the first 
line post was shot up in two or three places, and the shells were 


and were perfectly safe 


dropping so regularly that our men could time them and then 


make a dash in between shots 

We reached here at 4.15 yesterday afternoon and at 6.45 
a man was brought from the front crazed by shell fire. He 
was moved into the car and another man had to sit in the 
back to see that he kept quiet The doctor told us we were 
to go to X with him, a drive of about 35 kilometers. We 
started off not knowing the road, and it took us an hour and a 
half to get there although we went very fast. You see, this 
distance is about 22 miles and strange roads all the way. We 


arrived just as it was getting dark and started back. Ted drove 


all the way over so I was at the wheel. It took us about an hour 


and three quarters and I have never had such a ride in my life. 
No one 18 allowe d to 


ave lights except a few officers’ cars, so we 


had to do without them. It was a cloudy night and the moon 
had not risen and you can imagine how tense I was, driving 
the whole 22 miles with only one hand on the wheel and the 


other on the Klaxon. It was soon pitch dark and the only way 
to tell that something was coming was to look straight ahead 
where the sky was a little lighter than the road, and when 
something obscured the sky I slowed down. The entire 
ride was over one of the main roads, much used, especially 
at night, and with trees lining both sides it was very dark. 


I had to keep one eye on the right hand edge of the road and 
the ahead I struck a 
at about 45 miles an hour from 


other straight nearly tree, when an 


ilone 


officer’s car came tearing 


LETTERS 










the direction without any lights. As soon as that 
was past we encountered a train of supply wagons going in 
the same direction and a “camion” train going the other way. 
I managed to get past them both and soon came to a big town 
packed with soldiers, where I had to keep the Klaxon going 
I was going along at a 


opp site 


continually. After passing the town 
fair clip, when suddenly a man stepped out of a sentry box and 
held out a red lantern. I jammed on the brake and found we 
were in the middle of a railroad crossing and a train was com- 
So I went into reverse and backed off the 
It was not going fast, but 
had it hit us, the consequences would have been serious. A few 
minutes later we arrived at and after threading our way 
through the narrow streets, crossed a bridge, and were soon 
out in the country again. We went up a long_hill about a mile 
or more and soon arrived on a plateau at the top and all around 
us in a semicircle lay the lines. You cannot imagine what a 
sight it is to see the star shells, nearly as bright as daylight, 
shoot up over the trenches and slowly drift down on a parachute. 

It was so dark we could not see any of the bumps in the 
road, however, we did not worry about them, for even if we 
should see them they could not be avoided. We turned down the 
road; however, we did not worry about them, for even if we 
about to pass another car something hit our front axle and the 
pan of the car. Thinking something had been lost, we walked 
back and found we had run over one of the big “torpilles,” 
which had evidently dropped out of a wagon load, for it had 
We dragged it off the road and left it in the 
It was a wonder we did not strike a fuse and set it off, 


ing from the right. 


track just before the train got there. 


not been fired. 
ditch. 
for we had hit it hard enough to bend one of the steel wings. 
It was about three or four feet high and must have weighed 
sixty or seventy pounds and had four wings. It took us some 
time to cool down after such a surprise; however, we finally got 
safely to our post at ten o’clock. Some drive! 

Just as we arrived, along came cone of our cars from the front 
that had four “couchés,” who had just been hit by a shell that 
landed in the middle of their company as they were marching 
along the road. One poor fellow was bemoaning the fact that 
he had not been wounded in all the three years of the war and 
that it had just happened as he was given permission to go home. 
One man had been hit in the head by part of the shell, while 
a fragment had pierced near the heart of another. He 
the most seriously hurt of them all, but they were all brave 
and never made a sound on the way to the hospital. We left 
the post at 10.45, but had to creep all the way to the base hospi- 
the the near his heart bled terribly. 
We got back here again at 1.15 this morning. 


was 


tal, as man with wound 





EXPORT LICENSE EXTENSIONS. 


The War Trade Board recognizes the need in many instances 
for the extension of an export license beyond its expiration 
\ccordingly the Bureau of Exports, of the board, has 
drawn up an application for extension of export licenses. 

These forms, which will receive consideration in the same 
manner as original applications for licenses, are available at 
the Washington office of the bureau, 1436 K street, N.W., and 
at the branch offices. 


date 
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Control 


and Prevention of a Rash Among Rubber Factory 


Employes. 


By G. D. Kratz. 


RASH affecting men employed in the manufacture of rub- 

A ber goods has long been recognized, and it is probably 

safe to say that no superintendent or foreman of experi- 

ence is totally unfamiliar with the nature and consequences of it 

Many, in fact, anticipate its appearance among the men with the 

first signs of a prolonged period of hot weather and hope that 

it does not become severe enough to cause the loss or continued 
absence of valuable men, as is sometimes the case. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to examine a large number 
of cases in several different factories manufacturing mainly auto- 
mobile tires and inner tubes, and it is the purpose of this article 
to relate the efforts made to eradicate the disease and alleviate 
the sufferings of the patient. 

The first appearance of the rash is usually made at the wrist, 
but quite frequently includes the entire forearm. No portion 
of the body, however, seems to be immune, and a severe breaking 
out at the wrist is often followed by another on the neck or 
face, or at the angles. 

As in the case of similar disorders, even the preliminary stage 
is accompanied by an intense itching and a desire to rub or 
scratch the eruptions, which may at first be hardly discernible. 
This tendency develops rapidly and soon hampers the patient 
in his work. As the itching is usually even more noticeable at 
night than during working hours, it also occasions loss of sleep 
and very soon unfits the man for continued work of any de- 
scription. 

The recognition of the difficult, for in the 
early stages it almost invariably appears as a simple erythema, 
such as 78 generally attributed to the heat. This condition is 
closely followed by the appearance of sac-containing eruptions, 
or vesicles similar to those characteristic of ivy poisoning. These 
vesicles are quite small, seldom being larger than pin heads, and 
are grouped in varying arrangements, from being widely dis- 
seminated to quite closely aggregated. They rarely retain their 
integrity for more than 48 hours, being broken by friction from 
the clothes or by the patient’s rubbing and scratching, or, if this 
does not occur, they soon become filled with a watery serum 
and rupture spontaneously in consequence of the pressure of the 
exuded fluid. The exudate, unless absorbed, loses a portion of 
its water by evaporation and dries to an amber-colored sticky 
crust. If these crusts are removed by accident or otherwise, a 
moist and reddened surface is found beneath from which a fresh 
exudation may almost immediately be seen to ooze. If this sur- 
face is wiped dry it will remain so for a short time only and will 
soon be covered with exudation that will form fresh and often 


rash is not 


larger crusts. 

The preliminary hyperemia and vesicle formation may conve- 
niently be termed the primary stage and, although this may be 
of long duration, with proper treatment will probably develop 
no further and finally disappear. The “second stage, that of exu- 
dation and incrustation, does not ordinarily develop if any effort 
has been made to control the preliminary manifestations. In 
rare instances a third or chronic stage presents itself, wherein 
the exudation and incrustation proceeds to such an extent that 
huge blisters or scab formations result. This blister forma- 
tion, which is also filled with watery serum, is usually resultant 
of uncleanliness and lack of proper attention, a condition some- 
times brought about if the perspiration and exuded serum is 
not absorbed. In this regard, it is well to emphasize that while 
perspiration should in no way be retarded, it should be absorbed 
immediately as it appears. Happily, however, in any well-regu- 
lated factory the disorder will seldom develop beyond the first 


or second stages, with the greater number of cases confined to 
the former. 

Though, as previously mentioned, the rash is most prevalent 
during hot weather, particularly in humid mid-summer, it cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed solely to the heat; nevertheless the 
abnormal perspiration produced by the heat undoubtedly does 
play a part in rendering the skin most tender and susceptible 
Nor can it be said to be found localized in any 
While under ordinary working conditions 


to infection. 
one class of work. 
the men on the mills and calenders seem subject to infection 
more readily and in greater numbers than in other portions of 
the factory, those employed in cutting inner tube stock, splicing 
inner tubes, cutting tire stocks, cleaning liners, rolling rags and 
building tires are similarly affected. It is worthy of note that 
while the mill room and inner tube room usually contribute 
the greatest proportion of cases, the infrequency of its appear- 
ance on tire builders is quite remarkable. The latter may, how- 
ever, be accounted for to a certain extent in that the tire room 
is usually one of the coolest and best ventilated rooms in the 
entire factory, thereby precluding many of the factors which 
contribute to the promotion of the disease. Also, in the case of 
handmade tires, the builders’ operations are not such as to pro- 
mote copious perspiration as is often the case with men employed 
in other departments. 

Throughout the factory, the fundamental cause of the rash 
will probably be traced to the irritation produced by the careless 
A case in point 
During the 


handling of “green” stock or stocks on liners. 
can no doubt be found in almost any mill room. 
warm weather, the men employed on the mills and calenders will 
be found almost without exception to be working in sleeveless 
jerseys or undershirts, leaving the arms bare to the shoulders 
and with the neck exposed. All of the exposed parts will be 
perspiring freely. Under these conditions the mill men will warm 
up their stock and, when it has attained the proper temperature, 
will cut it off in roll form and carry it on their bare arms or 
thrown over the shoulders to the calender. A few trips with a 
roll of hot stock resting against the tender and perspiring skin 
is almost certain to induce the rash to appear at the points of 
contact. 

This applies not only to stock hot from the mixing mills, but 
also to the carrying or moving of stock on liners by grasping 
the roll with the bare arms, in the freeing of calendered stock 
from the liner by use of the arm in unrolling, or even in the 
carrying of inner tube mandrels from the making table to the 
wrapping machine in such a position that the roll of stock rests 
against the arms and neck. In fact, it is apt to be common to 
any operation wherein contact of the skin with “green” stock 
or cotton fabric occurs. And in this respect it is interesting 
to note that in all cases examined by the writer, with the excep- 
tion of the inner tube splicers, all the men affected handled cotton 
fabrics in the course of their daily operations. Those engaged 
in cleaning liners exhibited the rash in large proportions. On 
the other hand, rubber-coated fabrics, such as tire frictions, are 
not ordinarily as virulent as the fabric itself. This may also 
help to explain the small number of cases among tire builders, 
as the fabric always reaches them in a coated condition. 

In the light of what has already been said it is obvious that in 
this, as in similar disorders, the logical remedy should be sought 
in prevention rather than in attempting to find a cure. As soon 
as a case develops, it is well to follow the now almost axio- 
matic rule in handling eczematous disorders and exclude all 
sources of irritation. 
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The above, although a simple rule to formulate, is often diffi- 
cult to apply, as most of the men are forced by the nature of 
their work to continue doing the same operations which origi- 
nally induced the irritation. Whenever possible, the patient 
should be given another type of work or be permitted to stay 
This will often effect a most rapid recovery 
even further the proper precautions are 
enforced when work is again resumed. The short respite from 
Saturday noon to Monday morning almost invariably effects a 


out a day or two. 


without treatment, if 


noticeable improvement. 

In the cases wherein the affected portion is confined to the 
wrists and arms, the use of rubber or leather gloves reaching 
to the elbows is to be strongly sometimes 
all that is required to effect a disappearance of the disorder. Or, 
if the nature of the work is such as to prohibit the use of gloves, 


recommended and is 


the wearing of long-sleeved shirts, or sleevelets fastened at the 
above the elbow with rubber bands, should be made 
Briefly, with the possible exception of the hands, 


allowed to come in contact 


wrist and 
compulsory 
neither stock nor fabric should be 
with the skin during the hot weather, and if this is rigidly en- 
forced, 

The cases that do develop should receive prompt attention and 
In the treatment then 


little trouble will be experienced. 


the affected parts be immediately protected 


to be pursued, if the patient is otherwise in good physical condi- 


tion, the use of internal remedies, or “blood purifiers” should be 


discouraged, and only local applications employed. 
Although the efhcacy ot local applications varies widely with 
the patient, the best results have been obtained by using a dust- 


ing powder during the daytime and applying a salve or ointment 
at night The use of a dusting powder in working hours has 


the double advantage of acting as an absorbent during the period 
d in affording the patient the 


of most copious perspiration and 
simplest possible method of making his own application. The 
powder should be put up in a muslin bag to permit dusting the 
affected part from time to time by simply tapping that portion 
of the skin with the bag. By this means both the perspiration 
and exuded serum are absorbed and the formation of watery 
crusts is largely prevented. Such a powder may be made of 
various combinations of lycopodium, starch, zinc oxide, magnesia 
or other absorbent.and basic substances. Excellent results have 
been obtained by using a powder made by intimately grinding 
together two parts of zinc oxide, one part starch, one part cal- 
cined magnesia and a small piece of gum camphor. For satis- 
factory results with this powder 1 dust bag, the grinding must 


be carried almost to impalpability 


during the daytime 


Frequent washing of the affected part 
should be discouraged, except in so far as is necessary to maintain 
ordinary cleanliness At night, however, it should be washed 
clean with soap and water, dried thoroughly, a salve or ointment 
applied liberally over the surface and, if possible, wrapped with 
gauze to insure against loss of the ointment during the night. 


been obtained by using salves or ointments 
ichthyol or ichthyol substitute 
although the mixtures containing ichthyol 


The best results have 


containing (ammonium sulpho 


ichthynat In fact, 
substitute tended to accentuate rather than relieve the itching, the 
curative results of the substitute when compounded with zinc 


ointment or resinol were fully equal, if not superior, to those 


obtained with the usual mixture of ichthyol and resinol. The 
substitute also has the advantage of being easily procurable, 
whereas ichthyol itself is exceedingly difficult to obtain. In the 


should be entirely washed off before the 

dusting process is again commenced. 
Although many interesting deductions 

the records kept of individual cases as to the relative suscepti- 


morning the ointment 


might be made from 


bility of the various types of workmen affected by this disorder, 
the writer is con- 


the classes of work most apt to induce it, etc., 
vinced that any such conclusions should be held secondary and 
unimportant when compared with the far reaching results that 





can be obtained by simply protecting the tender skin from all 
irritating contacts. In conclusion the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. The enforced protection of the skin by the use of gloves, 
sleevelets, etc. 

2. The use of an absorbent and basic dusting powder during 
working hours. 

3. The application of an ointment at night. 





COTTON WRAPPERS IN PRESS ROLL MANUFACTURE, 
The shortage of cotton fabric is being severely felt in all 
lines of rubber manufacture and may adversely affect certain 
industries that largely depend on mechanical rubber goods, 


should it continue. The great paper industry uses rubber-cov- 








Press Rott Mape By THE CANADIAN CoNSOLIDATED Russer Co., 
MonTREAL, CANADA, 


LIMITED. 


ered rolls extensively that vary in size and weight. The press 
roll in the illustration, for instance, is 202 inches long, 30 inches 
in diameter and covered with 1,321 pounds of rubber. Pre- 
paratory to vulcanization, this roll is wrapped with 1,200 yards 
of cotton cloth. Many of these press rolls, so indispensable to the 
paper industry, are in use today, and thousands of yards of 
cotton wrappers are required in their manufacture. 





ABCILIUM MAKES LIGHT-WEIGHT MOLDS. 


[his new alloy, which is said to be extensively used for 
molds, is lighter than 99 per cent pure aluminum with a specific 
gravity of 2.51; in other words, it is 70 per cent lighter than 
cast iron with a tensile strength of 26,000 pounds per square 
inch. As the thermal conductivity is equal to that of copper, the 
steam pressure in vulcanizing can be materially reduced and the 
time allotted for curing cut*down to some extent. 

The rubber peels freely from molds made of this alloy and 
produces goods with a polished finish, due to the density of 
the metal. Moreover, the ease with which these molds are 
handled enables the operator to increase his production mate- 
They are now being used extensively for making soles, 


(The A. 


rially 
heels, drug sundries, toys, hoof pads, tires and cores. 
B. C. Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 





“Rubber Machinery,” Mr. Pearson’s newest book, filled with 
valuable information for rubber manufacturers, is now ready for 


mailing. Price, $6. 
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Bankers’ Acceptances for Financing Rubber Imports. 


By Albert Breton 
Vice-President Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NTIL a year ago, “dollar exchange,” as we know it to-day, 
was unheard of. Now, drafts drawn on New York in 
dollars are recognized in all of the principal markets of 

the world. 

This great reformation in our financial equipment has been 
brought about since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, 
which authorized improved facilities for the conversion of 
commercial credit and legalized acceptances, providing for their 
rediscounting. To-day, our merchants and manufacturers may 
buy and sell abroad on the basis of American dollars—not 
almost solely in sterling as of old. 

In our foreign trade, the lack of acceptances has cost us 
A shipment from this country to South America, or 
instance, was almost invariably 
Coming or going, our exporters 


much. 
to us from the Far East, for 
paid for by a draft on London. 


Because our banks were not formerly authorized to handle 
acceptances, American exporters and importers were unable to 
do business abroad on as favorable a basis as their competitors. 
American exporters practically had to demand payment in cash 
against documents at New York. The acceptance has solved this 
difficulty. The -exporter is no longer compelled to lock up his 
capital for indefinite periods. He draws a bill of exchange, 
gets it accepted, and discounts it. 

A draft or bill of exchange is defined by a regulation of the 
Federal Reserve Board as “an unconditional order in writing, 
addressed by one person to another, other than a banker, signed 
by the person giving it, requiring the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed to pay in the United States, at a fixed and determinable 
future time, a sum certain in dollars to the order of a specified 
Accepted bills of exchange are and have for a consid- 


person.” 
erable time been 
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drawn by the 
American _ ship- 
per. In such cir- 
cumstances, the 
American ex- 
porter drew on the English bank, with the bill of lading and 
other documents, and then discounted the bill with an American 
bank, receiving immediate payment for his cotton. The Ameri- 
can bank forwarded the bill to its London correspondent which 
presented it for acceptance to the English bank. Upon accept- 
ance, the bill of lading and other documents were delivered to 
the accepting bank which gave them to the spinner, subject to 
an arrangement between them. The bill was then rediscounted 
in London and the proceeds were placed to the credit of the 
bank in New York. 

An American importer, on the other hand, had to finance his 
purchases either by paying cash for the goods, or by throwing 
upon the seller the burden of carrying the credit. 

In the latter case, the shipper drew a draft on the American 
importer and turned it over to his banker to forward for 
collection. Drafts of this character drawn against individuals— 
not against banks of established standing—had no general market 
and had to be sent for collection. It may readily be seen that 
the foreign shipper, in a transaction of this kind, could exact 
terms almost to suit himself. The alternative was for the 
American importer to arrange, through his bank, a credit with 
the seller, in London or elsewhere, on the strength of which 
the latter was enabled to dispose of his bills of exchange and 
thus receive payment for his goods. The American importer 
had to pay a commission to his own bank for arranging the 
credit, another commission to the London bank, and also had to 
take the chance of a material fluctuation in the rate of exchange. 
At the time the credit was opened, exchange on London might 
be at one figure and at the time of maturity, at a higher rate. 
This risk the American merchant was compelled to run. 
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Form oF BANKER’s ACCEPTANCE. 


form a consider- 
able part of the 
assets of Euro- 
pean banks under 


| doh Lee 
a frre Ce 





their “Loans and 
Discounts” item. Banks in this country were not enabled to 
use these credit instruments until after the passage of the 


Federal Reserve Act. This was owing to the fact that, when 
such a bill was drawn on a bank and accepted by it, the instru- 
ment practically lent the bank’s credit to the drawer of the 
acceptance, a practice which a strict interpretation of certain 
Supreme Court decisions seemed to prohibit. Now, however, 
the Federal Reserve Act has definitely authorized and approved 
the bankers’ acceptance as a credit instrument for American 
business. 

A banker’s acceptance is defined by a Federal Reserve Regu- 
lation as “a bill of exchange of which the acceptor is a bank 
or trust company, or a firm, company or corporation 
engaged in the business of granting bankers’ acceptance credits.” 

In other words, a bank acceptance consists of extending the 
bank’s credit to a customer. In this operation, the bank, 
for a consideration, permits the customer to use the bank’s 
credit. This credit may be either secured or unsecured, depend- 
ing upon the business, character, and financial responsibility of 
the applicant, but must always arise from bona fide commercial 
transactions. 

Bank acceptances broaden the buying field of the merchant. 
By means of a letter of credit from his bank to the effect that, 
under certain conditions and up to a certain agreed figure, it 
will accept all bills drawn for his account, he is able to make 
his purchases advantageously, even in markets where he is un- 
known. His credit is thus enhanced, and his facilities largely 
increased. 

A bank acceptance may be created as follows: 

Richard Brown, in New York, buys of John Doe, in Galveston, 


person, 
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a quantity of merchandise. In order to reimburse John Doe 
in a convenient manner, Brown arranges with his bank in New 
York to accept, on presentation, the drafts of John Doe with 
documents attached. Doe thereupon, under the terms of the 
sale, draws on the bank, which accepts the drafts, taking posses- 
sion of the documents. The drafts drawn by Doe on the bank 
bank 
the bank and 


become acceptances. Then ensues a credit operation be- 
determine what dispo- 
what 
in mind that 


and that the 


tween Richard Brown to 


sition is to be made of the documents and upon terms 


the bank will surrender them. (It must be borne 
the bank is primarily liabl 
security for its acceptance is the merchandise, which is the basis 


The bank 


Brown 


e upon its acceptance, 


for the transaction.) This adjustment is easily made. 


having agreed to pay the drafts when they come due, 


undertakes to provide the bank with funds for that purpose 
prior to the maturity of the acceptances 

The foregoing case describes a documentary bill. Another 
form of acceptance is created when the customer draws his 
own draft directly on the bank, and the bank accepts it for 


payment at a future time. Such an acceptance would be called 
a commercial credit bill and might be secured by warehouse 
receipts or other collateral, or simply by the general credit of 
the customer 

The direct financing of shipments of plantation rubber from 
the Dutch East United States is now usually 
done through two banks, one in New York and the other, for 
example, in Batavia. The rubber goes to his 
New York bank and arranges for it to issue a credit authoriz- 
ing the seller to draw at 90 days sight to cover the invoices. 
In due course, after the rubber has been shipped, the exporter 
draws on the New York bank with invoice, bill of lading and 
and the New York bank, having 
draft for its customer’s account, 


Indies to the 


buyer of the 


other documents attached, 
opened the credit, accepts the 
and under his guarantee. 

If the financing be done through London, the buyer in the 
United States could arrange with a trust company or bank in 
New York to open a credit for him with its London office, so 
that the seller in the Dutch East Indies could draw direct on 
London. If the buyer wished, he could at the same time fix 
the rate of exchange at which he would liquidate the drafts 
when they fell due in London. This could be accomplished 
by the bank agreeing to sell so much sterling exchange for 
delivery during a certain period or at the due dates of the 
drafts. 

Egyptian cotton, which is used so extensively for tire fabric, 
is also financed direct or through London in the same way. 

“Crude rubber and cotton are frequently purchased on terms 
which enable the buyers of these raw materials to place their 
orders six months or more in advance of delivery. The use 
of acceptances in the financing of such transactions is defined 
in two informal rulings of the Federal Reserve Board, under 
date of November 9, 1915, and June 14, 1917. 

The Board decided on the latter date that it “is of the opinion 
that a national bank may properly accept a draft drawn for 
the purpose of importing goods whether or not the sale of the 
goods under consideration has actually been consummated at 
the time of the acceptance of the draft. If the accepting bank 
is assured that the proceeds of the draft will ultimately be used 
solely for the purpose of financing a transaction involving the 
importation of goods, it is immaterial whether or not the goods 
have actually been sold at the time of acceptance. In fact, it is 
not even necessary that the goods to be sold be identified at 
the time of acceptance.” 

The Board decreed. on November 9, 1915, that “it is not 
necessary that the specific goods covered by the acceptance must 
be identified at the time of the acceptance.” On the same day 


the Board also ruled, “the accepting bank may, for a reason- 
able period, accept new drafts for the financing of the original 
transaction, even after the shipment and delivery of the goods.” 
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RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 

of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

[343.] A correspondent wishes to know where soapbark may 
be procured. 

[344.] An inquiry has been received for names of concerns 
furnishing tube splicing mandrels. 

[345.] A 
dipped rubber goods. 

[346.] Manufacturers of aluminum latex cups are sought. 

[347.] the best 
method of stripping inner 

[348.] A correspondent 
who buy uncured friction 


correspondent desires a ready-made solution for 


An inquirer requests information concerning 
tubes from the poles. 
wishes to get in touch with concerns 
stock. 


[349.] A firm is in the market for a caustic soda dissolving 
apparatus. 
[350.] An inquirer desires information with regard to the 


Kay Tubing Machine Feeder, or similar devices for tubing 


machines. 


[351.] A correspondent desires to purchase Hexamethylene- 
Tetramine. 
[352.] An inquirer is in the market for tire accessories. 





TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

Reserved addresses may be obtained from the Bureau and 
tts district and cooperative offices. Request for each opportunity 
should be on a separate sheet, and state opportunity number. 

[25,614.] A man in New Zealand desires to secure an agency 
tor the sale of rubber heels and soles. 

[25,627.] An agency is desired by a man in Brazil for the 
sale of cheap automobiles and accessories. 

[25,632. ] 
secure an 


A man in Switzerland wishes to purchase and to 
agency for the sale of accessories of all kinds for 
bicycles and motorcycles. 

[25,633.] A business man in New Zealand is in the market 
for fountain pens and all kinds of novelties. 

[ 25,648. ] 
and all kinds of stationery supplies. 

25,654.] A 
goods, such as tires, etc. 

25,664.] A man from Chile, who is at present in the United 
States, wishes to secure an agency for the sale of mechanical 
rubber goods. 

[25,699.] An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the sale 
of artificial leather. 

[25,706. ] 
caps. 

[25,706.] A firm in England is in the market 
soda, all chemicals, such as glacial acetic acid, etc., aniline oil, 


A firm in Japan wishes to purchase fountain pens 


merchant in India is in the market for rubber 


A company in Italy desires to purchase bathing 
for caustic 


and antimony sulphuret. 

25,706.] A man in England desires an agency for the sale 
of rubber chocolate molds. 

25,733.] A man in France wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of cloth shoes with lowers of rubber, also rubber heels 
and soles. 

25,767.] An agency is desired by a man in Algeria for the 
sale of automobile accessories and rubber goods. 

[25,768.] The representative of a firm in France, who is sta- 
tioned in the United States, desires to communicate with manu- 
facturers of rubber goods. 

[25,780.] A member of a firm in Switzerland desires to 
secure the exclusive agency for the sale of waterproofs. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF VULCANIZATION. 
HE chemistry of vulcanization has been summarized by Dr. 
D. F. Twiss, in a paper read before the Society of Chemical 
Industry. This has been outlined by our English corre- 
spondent in Tue InpiA Rupsper Worwp, September 1, 1917, but 
is here given in fuller abstract because of its practical interest. 
The hydrocarbon nature of rubber was realized before the 
discovery of the process of vulcanization. The careful examina- 
tion of purified rubber, both as to its composition and chemical 
behavior, was not undertaken until years after vulcanization had 
become an important technical process, largely because of the 
with a non-crys- 


accurate chemical investigation 


which is obtained chemically pure only with 


difficulties of 
talline 
exceeding great difficulty. 

Until recently, few of the reagents for olefinic compounds have 
been even tentatively suggested as agents for vulcanization. The 
use of chlorine, bromine and iodine, and aqueous hypochlorous 
acid was suggested fairly early for this purpose. In more re- 
cent years benzoyl peroxide, which might be expected to re- 
act additively at a double bond, as its parent compound hydrogen 
peroxide is known to do, and various aromatic nitro and poly- 
nitro compounds, which are known as a class to form additive 
compounds with olific substances, have been stated to convert 
The ré- 


substance 


rubber into a condition resembling vulcanized rubber. 
semblance is, however, so remote that no serious hope can at 
present be entertained for a successful application of these sub- 
stances for technical vulcanization. 

Technical vulcanization of rubber is invariably effected with 
sulphur chloride, or with sulphur, though additional ingredients 
are commonly added to insure desired physical characteristics, 
such as color, definite specific gravity, coarseness, strength or 
increased rate of vulcanization. 

COLD VULCANIZATION. 

Vulcanization by sulphur chloride is effected at ordinary tem- 
peratures by dipping the material into a solution of sulphur 
chloride in some suitable inert solvent or by exposure to the 
vapor of such a solution. The vulcanizing effect is largely re- 
stricted to the surface layers and is not uniform in effect at 
various distances below the surface. It is largely a matter of 
speculation as to what may happen to the general mass of rubber 
when in technical practice a piece of rubber sheet is allowed to 
combine with a quantity of sulphur chloride, insufficient to con- 
vert it wholly into the final additive product. 

HOT VULCANIZATION, 

The process of heat vulcanization presents a more complex 
problem than that of cold vulcanization, but lends itself better 
to scientific investigation on account of the possibility of so 
selecting the temperature that the reaction proceeds with con- 
veniently measurable velocity. There is chemical reaction be- 
tween rubber and sulphur during vulcanization, but this change 
may not be exclusively chemical in nature. Attempts have been 
made to represent vulcanization as a combination of a chemical 
change, with an adsorption process. The suggestion that the 
free sulphur is absorbed before vulcanization is unnecessary and 
less probable than that the chemical product of vulcanization is 
absorbed into the remaining rubber after its formation. Ex- 
amination of various technical soft products vulcanized by the 
heat process shows that the amount of sulphur in combination 
with the rubber is variable usually within the limits of two to 
seven per cent. Modifications in the physical nature and mole- 
cular condition of rubber during vulcanization are indicated by 
the results of Harries, who has shown that ordinary rubber be- 
haves as if composed of three intervertible varieties, but also 
that in ordinary soft-vulcanized rubber the major portion of the 


rubber is not in combination with the sulphur, although it 
possesses different physical and chemical characteristics from 
raw rubber. The very considerable change which occurs when 
newly vulcanized rubber is allowed to “mature” indicates that 
the alteration in mechanical characteristics induced by vulcani- 
zation may continue for a short time after the chemical change 
is complete. 
TESTING RATE OF VULCANIZATION. 

The rate of vulcanization is of importance, that the period 
necessary for satisfactory vulcanization be not too prolonged. 
\lso it is important that the behavior of various consignments 
of rubber should be as uniform as possible, so as to permit 
standardization of procedure without need for constant readjust- 
ment. Examination of rate of cure may be made by measure- 
ment of the resulting physical effect and by determination of the 
extent to which sulphur enters into combination when a mix- 


ing of standard composition is given a definite cure. Both 
methods are desirable in conjunction. 
The physical method gives an indication of the inherent 


mechanical value of the rubber, which is an advantage in its 
favor. The standard mixing adopted for this test is frequently 
sulphur, 10, rubber, 90, and is vulcanized for a series of gradu- 
ally increasing periods at a constant temperature (in steam 
under 50 pounds), after which the mechanical properties of 
strength and stretch of the samples are measured, and the period 
of vulcanization necessary to produce optimum mechanical prop- 
erties decided from the results. 
RUBBER RESINS AND PROTEINS. 

Rubber is not a pure hydrocarbon substance, but is contami- 
nated with natural resins and protein substances, and these 
foreign ingredients appreciably affect the rate of vulcanization. 
If the resins, and, more especially, the protein matter be re- 
moved from the rubber the rate of vulcanization is markedly 
decreased. If rubber is enriched with natural proteins by dis- 
solving away part of the hydrocarbon with benzene, the rate of 
vulcanization in the protein enriched rubber is enhanced. 

VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS. 

The use of calcined magnesia, litharge and lime has for years 
been a recognized device to shorten the vulcanization period. 
In recent years a notable advance in heat vulcanization has been 
the introduction of organic bases as accelerators. It has long 
been known that alkali-precess regenerated rubbers sometimes 
vulcanized with exceptional rapidity. Martin demonstrated that 
a small percentage of powdered caustic potash in a mixing of 
rubber and sulphur caused a greatly increased rate of vulcani- 
zation. Eaton has recently shown that a similar effect is pro- 
duced by soaking freshly coagulated rubber in caustic alkali 
solution, but has since withdrawn his recommendation of the 
process. 

As a result of certain experiments, Dr. Twiss has found the 
most suitable solvent for the alkali is glycerol, which dissolves 
sodium hydroxide or potassium hydroxide, in all probability, 
with formation of the corresponding glyceroxide. The latter 
alkali is more easily soluble, and a solution containing approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total weight is easily obtained. If one 
to two per cent of such a solution (anhydrous) is introduced 
into a rubber sulphur mixing the vulcanization process is greatly 
accelerated, the effect being comparable with that of the strong- 
est organic accelerators. It is also noteworthy that the actual 
quantity of alkali approximates closely to the half per cent rec- 
ommended for the most effective organic accelerators and that 
with a rubber-sulphur mixing the resulting vulcanized rubber in 
both cases possesses the same clear, dark, almost semi-trans- 
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parent appearance. As to aging of samples vulcanized in the 
presence of the alkali solution in glycerol, after a lapse of three 
vears since vulcanization a certain weakening was observed, but 


no greater than in similar mixings, containing other accelerators. 


ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENT. 


The manufacture of zinc sulphide whites is an intricate 
chemical process. They are chemically made by a double pre- 
cipitation process, are furnaced at a very high temperature, 


and carefully washed and dried, producing a white of excep- 
tional strength and body. No white pigment made possesses 


greater uniformity than the standard makes of zinc sulphide 
whites. 

Rubber manufacturers have found the zific sulphide pigments 
especially adapted to their compounding. Many have replaced 
zinc oxide entirely, or in part, with the zinc sulphide pigment. 
It is assuming increasing importance as a rubber compounding 
ingredient and has been found suitable for all grades of rub- 
ber goods. 

The use of zinc sulphide will do 


situation in zinc pigments confronting the rubber manufacturers, 


much to help the present 


because the zinc sulphide pigments require much less basic metal 
in their manufacture than other zinc pigments. 

FRENCH RUBBER COURSE. 
applied to rubber, similar to 
established in the United States, England and Germany, has 


recently been instituted in Paris. 
nent French rubber chemist, André Dubosc, in his laboratory. 


A course in chemistry those 


It is conducted by the emi- 


LATEX VESSELS IN HEVEA BRAZILIENSIS. 


The important 
latex vessels in Hevea ‘brasiliensis has been investigated by G. 


matter of the distribution and occurrence ot 
Campbell, and their results appear in Bulletin 


rhe 


ugh not sharply dehned 


Bryce and L. | 


20, Department of Agriculture, Ceylon authors note that 


1 ' ‘ ‘ 
two clearly distinguisnabie th 


Hevea cortex. These are (1) the inner cortex, from 


there are 


zones in 


which stone celis are absent Here the latex vessels are con- 


tinuous; (2) the outer cortex, abounding in groups of stone 


ceils, the development of which eventually breaks up and dis- 


places the rows of latex v Chere is a considerable varia- 


seis 


present in the cortex of dii 


1 
ceus 


tion in the number of stone 
ferent trees, varying from extreme abundance to comparative 
scarcity. The scope of the author's investigation included th 
letermination of variation in the number of rows of latex ves 
sels at different seasons, and at various heights on the tree as 
well as numerous details as to spacing, connection and other 
relation of the latex vessels to the surrounding cortex. A sum- 
mary of results is presented by the authors as follows 

l. Considerable variation occurs in*the number of stone cells 


different trees. There is consequently variation 


disintegration of the 


in the cortex of 


in the degree of latex vessels. 


There was evidence of the diminished production of latex 


vessels in February and March when the trees were changing 


leaf 

3. The number of rows of latex vessels in the cortex de 
creases with the height above ground level. 

4. The distance between rows of latex vessels did not usually 


The 


rows was approximately 


increase in proportion to the distance from the cambium. 


average of the distar vetween the 


0.2 millimeters. 


5. Well defined cases of connections between neighboring 
rows of latex vessels were not observed. Several examples of 
bifurcation of rows were noted 


6. The course of the rows may not be invariably regular and 
parallei. 
ing rows vary in distance apart at different points 


Sometimes the rows undulate, and the same neighbor- 
7. In general, the thicker the cortex the more rows of latex 
vessels it contained, though the increase was not great. 

8. The distance from the cambium of the first interrupted 
BOW Was approximately 1.5 millimeters; this represents the inner 


cortex, or food conducting tissue of the tree, and should be left 
untapped. 


VULCANIZATION RESULTS ON PLANTATION RUBBERS. 

An extensive series of investigations on the vulcanization of 
typical rubbers from seven plantations has been made by P. 
Schidrowitz and H. A. Goldsborough and published recently in 
“The India Rubber Journal.” The results are embodied in nu- 
merous tables in which is shown the rate of cure, type, breaking 
strain, elongation at break, and tensile product for each sample, 
grouped by plantations and grades. .The authors comment as 
their results: 

Cure.—It is clear that in every case the smoked 
(average) are more rapid curing than the first latex 

In some cases this feature is pronounced, in others it 
is slight. The results are not in all cases strictly comparable, 
in view of the variable number of samples of each grade. 

There is a very marked variation as regards rate of cure be- 
tween the goods of the various plantations, and this applies 
more particularly to the better grades (smoked sheet and first 


follows on 
RATE Ot 
sheets 


crepes. 


latex). 

There is a considerable variation in most cases as between 
different samples of the same grade in the case of each planta- 
tion. This is less marked in some cases than in others ,and on 
the whole the rate of cure of the smoked sheets is less variable 
than that of the first latex crépes. It will be noted that out of 
a total of 148 samples of smoked sheet, 119 cured within the 
range 2.0 to 2.75 hours; whereas out of 132 first latex crépes, 
88 samples cured within the range 2.5 to 3.25 hours. With re- 
gard to the brown crépe samples one would naturally expect a 
wide variation, but as a matter of fact, comparing one planta- 
tion with another, the averages from the browns do not show 
These remarks, it must 
be remembered, apply only to rate of cure, for as regards type 
and mechanical properties, the browns, as was to be expected, 
show a much greater variation than the better grades. 

Cype.—-The first latex crépes show a slight but distinctly bet- 
ter average type than the In this regard the 
browns, naturally, are a bad third. 

TENSILE Properties ——Comparing the first grades for each 
plantation, we find that in every case the average tensile product 
higher for the smoked sheet than for the first 
latex samples. In some cases, however, the difference is very 
slight. We find a greater variation as between the first 
latex samples of different plantations than between the smoked 
sheets, similarly compared. 

With regard to the browns there is naturally, considering the 
range of material, a wide difference, both between samples of 
the same plantation and between the sets from different plan- 
tations 


such extremes as do the better grades. 


smoked sheets. 


is somewhat 


also 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 
ELECTROLYTIC PROCESSES FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDS. 
HE following electrolytic methods for determining lead, zinc 
and antimony in rubber compounds are applicable for use 
with the Kimley apparatus described in these columns in the 
November number. 
LEAD. 

Weigh one gram of rubber, wrap in an ashless filter paper, 
and ash in porcelain crucible. Brush into an electrolytic beaker, 
add 25 cc. concentrated nitric acid, and digest on hot plate for 
15 minutes. Boil to expel nitrous fumes, dilute to about 25 cc., 
and heat to 70 or 80 degrees C. Electrolyze with rotating 
cathode, using two to three amperes. The lead will come down 
on the larger gauze—anode—as PbO,, black when in large 
amount, and bronze colored when in small amounts. Run 30 
minutes, and wash anode well with water to remove mechanical 
impurities. Dip in alcohol and then in ether. Dry 30 minutes 
at 170 to 180 degrees C. in hot air oven. Weigh as PbO,. This 


can be calculated to litharge or white lead as desired. No metal 
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compounds present in rubber mixings will interfere with this 
determination. 
ZINC, 

Wash the solution and insoluble material from the electrolytic 
beaker used in the lead determination into 600 to 1,000 cc. 
beaker, and add 5 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid. Evaporate 
to fuming and drive off most of the sulphuric acid to insure 
the complete removal of nitric acid which would prevent the 
zinc from depositing. Cool and dilute with 50 to 70 cc. of 
water, filter and wash. If the ash upon removal from the flame 
was yellow when hot and white when cold, considerable zinc is 
indicated. In this case dilute the filtrate to 200 cc. and take 
50 ce. (or 0.25 grams) for zinc determination. Otherwise the 
entire filtrate may be used. Add saturated sodium hydrate so- 
lution to the portion taken for zinc until alkaline and any zinc 
precipitate formed is redissolved, then add about five cc. excess. 
Electrolyze at ordinary temperature at two to two and a half 
amperes with rotating anode for 20 minutes. Wash down with 
water and remove. Dip in alcohol and then in ether and dry 
three or four minutes at 100 degrees. The zinc is weighed as 
metal and can be calculated to oxide or sulphide as desired. 

ANTIMONY. 

Place one gram ground sample in a Kjeldahl flask and add 
24 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid. Digest over open flame in 
hood for two or three hours. Cool and add one gram potassium 
manganate crystals cautiously. Boil for a short time and the 
mass will assume a pale green color. Cool and dilute with 200 
cc. of water. Boil, cool and filter into 400 cc: beaker and gas 
rapidly with sulphureted hydrogen. Allow to settle, decant 
through filter, and wash three times by decantation. Punch 
hole in filter paper, pour about ten cc. yellow ammonium sul- 
phide over paper, and receive in beaker containing the anti- 
mony sulphide. Wash filter with hot water, and wash contents 
of beaker into electrolytic beaker containing ten grams am- 
monium sulphate; the volume to be about 100 cc. Heat to in- 
cipient boiling, and electrolyze with rotating anode for 20 min- 
utes at one ampere. Wash down frame in hood for two or 
three hours. Dry three minutes in an oven at 100 degrees C. 
and weigh as antimony. Weight times 1.67 equals antimony 





pentasulphide. 
CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
ATERIAL Usep In THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTICLES OF 
Crotuinc. An article of clothing comprising two plies of 


fabric united by a layer of a vegetable colloid (glue), glycerin 
and a hardening agent. [Raymond B. Price, New York, New 
York, and Theodore Whittlesey, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
assignors to The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Company. 
United States patent No. 1,245,268.] 

CoMPOUNDING OF RupBEer. The process of compounding rubber 
with gas black on a mixing mill, which consists in bringing the 
gas black with kerosene oil to a dustless granular condition, and 
then compounding it with rubber. [William C. Geer, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Company, New York. 
United States patent No. 1,245,700.] 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Piastic Compositions. Plastic compositions resembling hard 
rubber, or ebonite, are derived by treating yeast or certain 
yeast residues alone or mixed with other albuminous substances 
or material containing albumen, after prevoius drying with 
formaldehyde. The material so treated is dry molded under 
heat and pressure. This produces a horn or ebonite-like sub- 
stance, the properties of which can be modified as required by 
filling means, as well as by the addition of tars, oils, resins, 
glue, to which may be finally added other substances reacting 
with formaldehyde, such as phenols. [Ernest Krause, 6 Sedan- 


strasse, Berlin-Steglitz, and H. Blucher, 1. Canalstrasse, Leipzig- 
Gohlis. British patent No. 106,270.] 





LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
NEW SAFETY PIPETTE. 

SAFETY pipette is very necessary for the chemist in pipet- 
ting acids, alkalis and poisons. A simple and effective form 
has been devised by A. S. Behrman, Bureau of Science, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, and described in the 
“Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry.” The essential feature of the 
device is a provision for permitting two 
inlets to the pipette proper, one of these 
being connected with a source of suction, 
the other with the outside air. A very 
satisfactory arrangement is a three-way 
stop-cock used in conjunction with a stiff 

atomizer bulb, properly valved. 

To operate, the three-way cock is 
turned so as to connect the pipette with 
the bulb. The pipette is then filled a little 
above the mark by operating the bulb, the 
valves acting to prevent the back flow of 
the liquid. Finally, the stop-cock is turned 














so as to admit the outside air to the 
pipette, by which means the liquid is 
lowered to the mark and subsequently 
delivered. 





COTTON YARN CALCULATING BALANCE. 

A very useful instrument for ascertaining yarn numbers is 
shown in the annexed cut. This balance is built on the well- 
known torsion principle and is sensitive to two milligrams. It 
ascertains the yarn number of cotton yarn without calculation 
or the use of weights, using a 120-yard sample. The capacity 
of the balance is as follows, the letters referring to the series 
of slide beams: T is a blank beam for all numbers above 200: 
A numbers 200 to 110, yarn numbers 200 to 150 by single num- 
bers and numbers 150 to 110 by halves; B, yarn numbers 110 to 
60 by halves; C, yarn numbers 60 to 25 by halves; D, yarn. num- 








+ ee = ree 


bers 25 to 5—numbers 25 to 20 by halves, numbers 20 to 5 by 


quarters. [The Torsion Balance Co., New York City.] 





GUAYULE OFFERED. 

Vice Consul Stephen E. Aguirre at Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, has received from a citizen of that district an offer to 
furnish supplies of guayule. The name of the producer may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
its district or cooperative offices, by referring to file No. 93950. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


THE ALLEN TWIN HEAD STRAINING MACHINE. 


A S the rubber industry continues to expand, the manufactur- 
ers ol 


highly productive labor-saving machines. 


machinery are constantly endeavoring to 


of what is being done to reduce the cost and increase the pro- 


duction in the manufacture of reclaimed rubber, a novel strain- 


machine is here illustrated and described. 
head, 10-inch 


constructed for particularly heavy duty. It is 


ing 


This is a twin straining machine, designed and 


of the low work- 


ing and mounted on a rigid cast iron base, the height of 


type 





The construction 


the feed bar from the floor being 44 inches. 
of a the machine to facilitate 
therefore All is extra heavy, with ex- 
ceptionally wide faces to insure ample driving power and pro- 


platform around operation is 


unnecessary gearing 
vide against unusual strains 
The head 


heads when the one in use 


a quick exchange of 
becomes clogged or when a head of 
different straining capacity is to be substituted, this operation 
being accomplished in about two minutes by the operator. Both 
heads and equipment are of steel and constructed in such a 
manner as to deliver safely the maximum amount of product 
[Allen Co., Pennsylvania. ] 


twin construction permits 


Machine Erie, 


ELECTRIC CALLING AND FIRE ALARM SYSTEM. 


Factory calling systems are now of indispensable value in all 
the large rubber mills, while fire alarms have always been con- 
sidered a necessary part of the factory equipment. The system 
here illustrated has been designed with special reference to the 
requirements of large manufacturing plants, and for that rea- 
sen will be of special interest to rubber mill men. 

The calling system is entirely electric in operation and there- 


fore does not hand winding. The selector fingers are 


require 














of the telephone ringing key type, and are arranged on a wood 
case which may be placed on the operator’s desk. It is operated 
by pressing down the proper keys to secure any desired code 
number when the instrument is started in operation by depress- 


ing the extreme key on the right. This key is red, whereas 





evolve 


As an example 


the code keys are black. A small electric tell-tale lamp flashes 
the code to the operator at the same time the signals are rung. 
The be used with either battery voltage or 110 
A.C or D.C. current and is The desk in- 
strument is absolutely silent in operation—the selector mechan- 


system may 


moderate in cost. 


ism being placed in a separate cabinet in a closet. 
The fire alarm system consists of a master selector, of sim- 
plified construction, ringing any desired code three rounds or 


indefinitely, as desired. It is designed for use with regular 


break-glass fire alarm stations or push button operation, and 
any type of signal can be used, such as vibrating or single stroke 


bells or horns. The instrument will be furnished wound prop- 


erly to operate from any battery already installed in the build- 
ing of 16 volts or over. 
The master selector is similar for both equipments, the 


mechanism being operated by a strong spring that is wound by 
a powerful electric magnet. The only basic difference in the 
selector for the fire alarm and the calling system is in the ar- 
rangement of the contacts, that for calling having a series of 
contacts which come into alternate contact with a revolving flat 
spring; whereas the fire alarm has a definite code actuated by 
teeth cut on the cam. The time element feature is obtained by 
means of an escape wheel and a weighted pendulum which can 
be readily adjusted for different ringing speeds—[The Standard 
Electric Time Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. ] 


THE ROLBEIN PROTECTOR. 
Plantation rubber is shipped from the Far East in wooden 
cases that often arrive in a damaged condition, due to the long 


haul and frequent handling in transit. Broken packages usually 





mean damaged contents and may result in the entire consign- 
ment It is therefore important that 
the cases should be strongly built and properly banded in order 
to adequately protect the valuable contents. A band applying 
device here shown, possessing many practical features, should 
be of interest to rubber producers and importers. 

This is a patented device for sealing and locking cases, 
frames and bales with a steel band or strap insuring safety in 
the packing and transportation of goods. The strong steel 
straps take the place of nails in sealing the cases and not only 
increase the strength of the packages but protect them from 
being opened without detection before reaching their destina- 
The straps do not tear or rip the cases when the band- 
ing is removed and consequently the cases may be used over 
[Schirmer & Schirmer, 5 East Forty-third street, New 


being refused on arrival. 


tion. 


again. 


York.] 
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THE NEW CUTLER-HAMMER SAFETY SWITCH. 


Individual motor drives in general use throughout 


the 


are now 
wherever modern methods are applied in machinery 
[he switch by which the motor is started and 

stopped is an impor- 
the 


and 


trade 


installations. 





tant part of 
equipment 
should not only pro- 
vide protection to 
the but 
insure safety to the 
The 
shown 





machinery, 
operator. new 
switch here 
with a 
en- 


is provided 
sliding panel, 
closing the contacts 
and that in- 
terlocks the 
that 
dead 


fuses, 
with 
mechanism so 
the fuses are 
when the panel is 
lowered, thus insur- 
ing safety to the op- 
erator when inspect- 
ing or renewing 
: fuses. With the 
panel in its closed position the starting handle may be operated. 
The fuses are not in circuit when starting, but are automat- 
ically included in the motor circuit when the starting hand 
The fuses can therefore be of 








reaches the running position. 
sufficiently low capacity to give proper protection to the motor 
windings. Failure of voltage causes the switch to open. Unex- 
pected restarting, with the resultant possibility of injury to 
operator or machine driven, is prevented because, to again start 
the motor, it is necessary to operate the starting lever. 

The capacity of this standard switch is: 3 horse power, 110 
volts; 5 horse power, 220 volts. [The Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin.] 


SHARPENER FOR RUBBER MAKERS’ KNIVES, 

In the manufacture of certain hand cutting 
knives are in common use and therefore the sharpening de- 
vice illustrated is interesting. These are 

specially adapted for put- 
a : ting a keen edge quickly 
Sa on rubber knives, being 
ss coated with abrasives 
particularly suitable for 
the intended purpose. They are furnished to the trade in differ- 
ent grades from 12 to 19 inches long; one, for example, is 
coated on all four sides with an abrasive, while another grade 
is coated on two sides only, one side being fine and the other 
coarse They are not only suitable for hand knife 
sharpening but are equally useful in sharpening the blades of 
cutting machines. 
chusetts. ] 


rubber goods, 


here sharpeners 


abrasive. 


[Electric Sharpener Co., Stoughton, Massa- 





MACHINERY PATENTS. 
CORD IMPREGNATING AND DRYING APPARATUS. 

BRIEFLY, the apparatus consists of a cylindrical, steam-heated 

vacuum-connected pipe through which the cords are passed, 
being impregnated and dried in transit while the solvent vapors 
are drawn off and recovered. In the illustration are shown ver- 
tical sections of the left and right hand ends of the apparatus, 
The covers A and B are 
removed from their respective ends and the cords C are threaded 
through the tubular nipples D and E. The cord ends are at- 


which is adapted to treat six cords. 
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tached to a rider F, mounted on a sprocket chain actuated by a 
hand crank G, whereby they are carried through the pipe 
to the opposite end and 
are threaded through the 
After 


bolted 


outlet nozzles H. 
the 
down, 
through the pipes J and 

| the vacuum pump oper- 

| ated, meanwhile rubber 
solution has been forced 
| into the chamber J under 
pressure. As the cords 
pass through this cham- 
impreg- 





covers are 





steam is passed 














ber they are 
nated and subsequently dried in transit through the apparatus. 
[James D. Tew, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., a corporation of New York. United States patent No. 


1,245,066.] 


METHOD OF MAKING RUBBERIZED HOLLOW CORD. 

According to this invention, the individual textile strands are 

first impregnated with rubber solution, then dried, twisted and 

passed through a tubular die, forming a hollow tubular cord. 

The apparatus shown in 

side elevation comprises 

| a 20-foot chamber A 

| | heated by steam pipes B 

and provided with suc- 

tion pump connections C. 

Rubber solution is 

= pumped through pipe D 

into a chamber located 

between and communicating with six outer and six inner hollow 

nipples, through which the six strands from creel E are passed 

and impregnated with rubber. As the strands continue through 

the apparatus they are heated and dried and led over guide 

rollers F to the twisting apparatus G. Here, the strands are 

conveyed around a central core and passed through a tubular 

die H that forms the hollow cord, which is wound up by the 

spooling mechanism J. [James D. Tew, Akron, Ohio, assignor 

to The B. F. Goodrich Co., a corporation of New York. United 
States patent No. 1,245,067.] 




















KREMER’S TIRE BUILDING MACHINE. 

The object of this invention is to obtain a uniform tension 
upon the successive plies of fabric when they are applied to the 
In the side elevation here shown, pedestal A supports a 

high and low speed belt- 
| driven gearing B that 
actuates the core driving 
| shaft, which passes 
through a jour- 

naled in bearing C. This 

terminates in a 
and a short arm, 
A | on which the core chuck 
= D, bead applying levers 

E, E, and core-driving 
gears F are mounted and revolved with the sleeve by means of 
the hand wheel operated worm gearing G. The tension is 
obtained by a weighted cable H that passes around the sheave J, 
provided with a braking device, and attached to the clamp J, in 
which one end of the fabric strip is gripped, while the other is 
applied to the core. The core is then rotated and one ply of fabric 
is applied, when the machine is stopped and the strip cut off 
at the correct length. This operation. is repeated until the 
requisite number of layers have been applied, when the struc- 
ture is smoothed down. The core is then placed in a horizontal 


core, 





sleeve 


sleeve 
long 
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position and rotated. The bead is then centered and applied 
to the casing by one of the bead levers. Finally the core is re- 
versed, bringing the opposite side of the casing uppermost, and 


the remaining bead is applied in the same manner as the first 
by the other bead lever Franklin®?W. Kremer, Carlstadt, New 
Jerse United States patent No. 1,243,076.] 
OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
nspecting W. H. Robertson, Rockford, Il 
I ler evice for g-r nes , Stevens, Akron, 
oO , assignor to | Wrapping Machine Co., Chicago, III 
( uttacl alendering-machines R. Butler and 
I A. I a f | erton, Ohio 
k r v an ( issignor to D. E. Rogers—both 
f Wi lit W 

t Flexible ec n WwW. J anc ke, Highland Park, assignor to 

Francke Ce New Brunswick—both in N. J. 
f Flexible ling W Francke, Highland Park, assignor 
to The Francke Co., New Brunswick—both in N. J. 
Die for tire tubing 1 hines. W. R. Gates, assignor to Revere 
Rubber ¢ both of Providence, R. I. 
64 Re; V r ( H. Payne. Louisville, Ky 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
, rive ne t ne Ww A. Bates and J. Healy—all 
of St. Mary’s Mills, Leicester. 
108 4 Rin eaning ma W \. Thomas, 21 Belgrave Crescent, 
Eccles, Lancashire 
Sol laying machine \tlas-Werke, Pohler & Co., 64 Schon 
bachstrasse, Stéteritz, Leipzig, Germany. 

65. Machine for applying rubber stock in manufacture of tires or 
rubber covered r s. C,. F,. Davis, Benledi Pier Road, North- 
fleet, Kent. 

1048 Machine for stripping clincher tires from cores Firestone 
Tire & Rubber ( Cole avenue, assignees of W. C. Stevens 
both of Akron, Ohio, | S 
075 Machine for making hollow rubber articles. H. Wade, 111 
Hatton Garden, I Aranar Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
178,114. Vulcanizing apparat I Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Car a, assignee of M. H. Clark, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York, U. 5. A 
178,273. Machine for cementing shoe ppers . 2 Keith, Haverhill, 
Mass., assigne¢ H. ¢ icMurray, East Rochester, N. H 


both in U. S. A 


178,286. Machine for applying rubber covers to tires. The Miller Byte 


Co., assignee of F. F, Brucker—both of Akron, Ohio, U. 


The Canadian Consolidated Rubber ag 


178,517. 
Canada, assignee of C. Lee, Naugatuck, 


Vulcanizing apparatus. 
Limited, Montreal, 


Conn, U. S. A. 


PROCESS PATENTS. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Process of treating rubber. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of E. E. A. G. Meyer, 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


178,008. 





MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS. 

A FRENCH NON-SKID PNEUMATIC TIRE. 
CCORDING to European standards, non-skid casings are 
usually of two types. One has a strip of leather or rubber 
provided with metallic studs and is especially suitable for wet 
roads and pavements; the 
other, rendered non-slipping 
by the rubber tread, is ef- 
fective only on dry pave- 

ments and roads. 





The new casing here 
shown is composed of a 
rubber tread, with rows of 


metal studs on both sides. 


It thus unites the advan- 
tages of both the above 
types and possesses non- 
skid qualities under a 





greater variety of road con- 
ditions. 

The illustration shows a 
transverse section of the 
tire and also a plan of the 
tread surface, with a varia- 
tion in the dispasal of the 
studs, shown in the view on 
the right. [Michelin Co., 
Clermont-Ferrand, France. 
French patent No. 483,576.] 


ae 














Electrical Vulcanization. 


2E is unquestionably a vast amount of heat lost in the 


HERI 
T methods used at the present time for vulcanizing rubber 
steam through radiation, con- 
Even 


to condensation of 
es, presses and vulcanizers. 


goods, due 
duction and convection trom pip 
when the parts are covered with non-conducting material, the loss 
of steam is doubtless many times in excess of the steam actually 


required for the chemical reaction involved in the actual vul- 


canization of the rubber. 
The of electricity for steam is not but an 


improved method of vulcanizing rubber by electricity has recent- 
not only effects 


ly been patented that, according to the 
labor, more 


substitution new, 


claims, 


heat and but insures a 


a great saving in 
uniform cure in less time, and is therefore interesting. Metal 
contacting strips or plates are employed, through which is 


that is maintained for the proper 
constructing the heating 
varying elec- 
mats, 


current, 
time to effect.a 
different 


passed an electrical 
length of 
strip or plate at 
trical resistance, the 
tires goods may be accomplished. 

In an experimental test, a strip of high-grade packing stock, 
5 feet long, 1/16 of an inch thick and 7 inches wide, and a strip 
7 inches wide and 8/1000 of an inch 


cure. By 
sections of 


packing, 


points with 


vulcanization of belting, 


and molded 


5 feet long, 


of aluminum, 


thick, were wound around a 1%-inch copper rod, that served 
as an electrical distributer for the inner end of the metal strip. 
The opposite end of the metal strip was provided with an elec- 
trical distributer consisting of a copper bar ™% inch wide, % 
inch thick and 7 inches long, the electrical terminals being at- 
tached to the inner and outer distributers, respectively. An 
electric current of 450 amperes, with a voltage of 86/100ths 
was passed through the aluminum strip for 28 minutes, effect- 
ing a uniform cure. The coiled strips of rubber and aluminum 
were covered with an asbestos jacket and during the vulcaniza- 
tion the temperature within the jacket rose from 70 degrees to 
285 degrees F. 

In another test a strip of cheap stock packing, 7 inches wide, 
1/16 of an inch thick and 5 feet long, was subjected to the heat- 
ing action of an aluminum strip, 5 feet long, 7 inches wide and 
22/1000 of an inch thick. In this case, the rubber and metal 
strips were coiled together on a copper rod as above described. 
An electric current of 639 amperes with a potential of 1.13 volts 
was passed through the strip for 32 minutes, and the rubber 
was found to be perfectly vulcanized. During vulcanization 
the temperature adjacent to the coiled strips, which were sur- 
rounded by an asbestos covering, rose from 70 degrees to 300 
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degrees F. Manifestly the period of vulcanization may be 
materially shorte.ed by increasing the rate at which the current 
is delivered through the metal plate. 

In another instance a strip of rubber packing of cheap stock, 
about 5 feet long, 7 inches wide and 1/16 of an inch thick, coiled 
together with an aluminum strip 5 feet long, 7 inches wide and 
22/1000 of an inch thick, with electrical distributers at its ends, 
such as above described, was vulcanized in a period of 12 minutes. 
In the last mentioned case the electrical current was of 825 
with a potential of 1.44 volts; the asbestos covering, 
however, was retained about the coiled 
minutes after the electrical current had been cut off. 

In the several above mentioned tests a 60-cycle alternating 
was employed. 


amperes, 


strips for about four 


current, passed through a transformer, 
From the foregoing it will be seen that the period of vul- 
increased or shortened by correspondingly 


electric 


canization can be 
varying the strength of the 
other conditions. 

The apparatus illustrated in Fig. 1 is designed for vulcanizing 
rubber belting, packing, or the like. The strip of belting and 


current, regardless of all 


entire body of the mat will be uniformly vulcanized within a 
comparatively short time. 

In Fig. 4 a metal plate is shown as provided at its opposite 
ends with electrical distributers and connected respectively to 
the terminal portions of the circuit wires, these distributers 
being preferably copper bars. In Fig. 5 this plate is shown as 
applied to the vulcanizing of a section of a rubber belt, as, for 
example, the lapped and cemented ends of an endless belt. The 
belt and heating plate are held between the insulated jaws of 
a clamp. When electric current is passed through the plate, 
the requisite heat will be imparted to the section of the belt to 
effect its vulcanization, or the vulcanization of the rubber, where- 
by its lapping efds are joined. In Fig. 6 the heating plate is 
shown as applied to the vulcanization of a rubber tire repair. 
As shown, the plate is bent around the injured portion of the 
tire (to which rubber cement and the patch have been applied) 
and the plate is held tightly about the surface of the tire by a 
strap. By passing electric current through the plate, the re- 
quisite degree of heat effects the vulcanization of the rubber 
cement that has been applied to the injured portion of the tire. 






































Fig.1 














Fig. 8 








the strip or plate of metal are coiled around the mandrel and 
the sections of the casing placed in position, and when the elec- 
tric connections are made the current will flow through the 
plate and effect the vulcanization of the rubber strip. 

In Fig. 2 a hydraulic press is shown in which the molds are 
heated by the passage of electric current through plural layers 
of thin metal plates. The molds containing the articles of rub- 
ber to be vulcanized are placed between the thin metal plates 
that are insulated from the platen and head of the press by 
sheets of insulating material, and similar sheets are interposed 
between one side of each mold and the adjacent metal plate to 
prevent the short circuiting of the electric current through the 
molds. The plates are of thin metal and provided at their ends 
with electric distributers that are connected to the electric cir- 
cuit. When the current is passed through the several heating 
plates the rubber articles contained within the molds are vul- 
canized. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the vulcanization of a corrugated rubber 
mat, the two surfaces representing the head and platen of a 
press between which the rubber mat is held. Under the mat 
is placed a corrugated metal plate that is insulated from the 
platen and provided with electrical distributers connected 
to the electric circuit. Inasmuch as the metal plate has one of 
its surfaces corrugated, it is obvious that different parts of the 
corrugated plate will have different degrees of heat imparted 
thereto. The thinner portions of the plate which come oppo- 
site the thicker portions of the rubber mat will offer a greater 
resistance to the passage of electric current than the thicker 
portions of the plate and thus will be more highly heated 
than the thicker portions of the metal plate opposite the dif- 
ferent portions of the corrugated mat. Hence, it will be seen 
that when electric current is passed through the plate, the 


In Figs. 7 and 8 are shown the vulcanization of rubber articles 
the cavities of which are lined with a layer of 
insulating material whereon is placed the thin metal lining 
plates. As shown, the insulating lining extends through the 
ends of the mold and on these extensions. rest the shanks of the 
electric distributers that are attached to the plate metal lining 
of the mold. The lining plate will, of course, have imparted 
thereto the shape or configuration required to be given to the 
molded article of rubber, and when the rubber article has been 
placed in the mold, current will be caused to pass through the 
electrical distributers and through the metal plate until the 
vulcanization of the rubber within the mold is effected. The 
lining plate may be formed in any of the ordinary ways or by 
electrolytic deposition. [R. B. Price, New York City. Assignor 
to the Rubber Regenerating Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. United 
States patent No. 1,237,554.] 


within molds, 





DEMAND FOR CATALOGS AT SINGAPORF 
There is a demand in Singapore for complete catalogs from 
American producers of chemicals and machinery to be used in 
connection with the rubber industry. Importers desire that such 
catalogs be accompanied by full particulars of the articles 
offered. Communications may be addressed to the American 
consulate. 





A TEST OF DELION TIRES. 

The present freight difficulties are resulting in an increased 
interest in the use of motor trucks for inter-urban transporta- 
tion. In a test recently made by the Delion Tire & Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey, a three-quarter ton truck fully loaded 
made the run between Trenton and New York, a distance of 
58 miles, in two hours and 40 minutes. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


PRODUCTS OF THE RUBBER TREE. 


HIS luscious look t esigned to deceive 
us obser tact, the pe aches, pears, 


ist be 


the most 
oranges, 
touched 
be tore 


one can 


realize his mis- 


take. T 


comes in 


he fruit 
small 
boxes, the soft 
pink “fuzziness” 
of the 

blending 


peaches 

har- 
moniously with 
the deep purple 
of the plums 
and the more 
delicate tints of 
the other fruit. 
The strawberry, 
a perfect and 
appetizing spec- 
imen, has a 
small stem and 
leaves of rubberized material. All these deceiving varieties, 
upon closer examination, are found to be made of rubber and 
stuffed with cotton. [F. A. O. Schwarz, Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-first street, New York City.] 





THE ‘“GIEVE"” LIFE-SAVING WAISTCOAT. 

The new invention here illustrated, designed to insure safety 
at sea, has been found of great practical use by English naval 
officers and will undoubtedly appeal to Americans whose duties 
entail an trip. 
The garment in question 
has a wide encircling fold 
containing a rubber tube, 
which has a valvular con- 
nection with a small rub- 
ber tube 
pocket 
means, the 
inflate the inner tube in a 
with suffi- 
cient air to provide a life- 
belt in 
pocket 
belt supplies a place for a 
as a precaution against the dan- 
gers of prolonged exposure. When the deflated 
and in daily use, it presents the appearance of an ordinary vest 
fold concealing the tube, which lies flat and is 
not noticeable. [B. Altman & Co., Thirty-fourth street and Fifth 
avenue, New York City.] 


over-seas 





extending to a 
this 
may 


above. By 
wearer 
time 


minute's 


case of need. A 





underneath the 








small flask of some stimulant, 


waistcoat is 


except for the 


“ENDUROID''—A SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLE LEATHER. 

Now that the best grades of sole leather are not only difficult 
to procute but extremely high-priced, a satisfactory substitute is 
welcome. A recent suggestion in this connection is “Enduroid,” 
a material which contains a certain percentage of rubber. It is 
waterproof, pliable and light, and will outwear the finest leather, 
It is also “silent-walking”—a 
“Enduroid” is used for 


costing less than half as much 
recommendation to the city dweller 


form in black, tan and 
New Brunswick, 


comes in sheet 


Tire & 


and heels, and 
[The 
Ne W Jersey | 


soles 


white 


Endurance Rubber Co., 


A CONVERTIBLE RAINCOAT. 

A noticeable change has come over the once despised rain- 
coat—that unprepossessing garment which formerly extinguished 
the wearer’s charms and was put aside at the first gleam of 
sunshine. The new model here 
displayed is a decided contrast 
and has several unique features 
both attractive and 
serviceable. A shaped belt but- 
tons at the back and is brought 
forward, fastening with a long- 
waisted effect in the center of the 
front. The pockets, which are 
cut in one with the belt, are 





which are 








of a useful but not an exag- 
gerated style. A deep cape with 
turned-up ends conforming in 
design with the: pockets, is at a 


notice unbuttoned; 
closing this—buttoning 


moment’s 
and, by 
the opening in the middle of the 
back and catching the sides to 
link buttons—a 


some very be- 


coming hood is formed which 
head, 


The 


cape 


over the 
hat. 


drawn 
without a 


may be 
with or 
tabs 


cross 


at the front of the 
and are 


double-breasted 


buttoned to the 
front. The 
unusual de- 
sign—raglan in front and 
bekind—and the cuffs 
at the wrists for greater protection 
rubberized gabardine in a rich shade of 
Co., New York City.] 


sleeves are of an 





kimono 
may be buttoned closely 
The coat is made of 


Burgundy, [The N. W. B. 


A CANVAS RUBBER SOLED GOLF SHOE. 

\ shoe for playing on the golf links should be soft enough 
on the tread so as not to injure the turf, and should give a 
firm footing even though the ground or turf be wet. A golf 
shoe which answers 
these requirements 
is made of white or 
brown canvas, with 


a cemented rubber 
sole and a_ solid 
rubber heel which 





extends forward to 
give extra support at the base of the arch. The sole has a 
number of vacuum cups which help in giving firm footing when 
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playing the stroke. The upper is reinforced at the seams with 
leather trimming matching the brown canvas or contrasting 
with the white canvas, and the lace piece is of the same leather. 
The whole makes a very comfortable shoe, light in weight, very 
durable, and protects the from moisture and‘ dampness. 
(Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts. ) 


foot 


RHIN-O-HIDE SOLES. 
A relatively new composition sole, for which is claimed dura- 
and all-round satisfactory service, is called 
A proof of its lasting qualities is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the re- 
production of a photograph of a 
pair of soles which were worn four 
months and 17 days in trench and 


field service by a captain of the 


bility, _ pliability 
Rhin-O- Hide. 





38th Canadian Over-Seas forces. 
Such severe service, in mud and 
water, over barbed-wire and all 


sorts of debris from burned build- 
ings and fallen masonry, is a test which might reasonably destroy 
a sole, yet these, as the illustration shows, are capable of still 
[Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.] 





further service. 


THE WOOD-MILNE RUBBER CONTAINER. 


A new and important development in containers for carrying 


coal gas under pressure, to be used as fuel for motor vehicles, 


has been recently designed by Wood-Milne Limited, Manchester, 
the only metal used 


rubberized fabric, 


a small plate carrying the inlet and 


England. It is made of 


in the construction being 











outlet valve connection. The container is made in two complete 
sections that divide it transversely, and which are subsequently 
joined together. The separate sections are built up on a man- 
drel, around which the strips of frictioned fabric are wound in 
a manner very similar to that employed in building a tire 
The free ends of the fabric strips of the two sections 
The com- 
inches, 


casing. 
interwoven and the container vulcanized. 
feet 6 inches long, by 14 


are then 
pleted cylinder measures 5 
outside diameter, the walls being 1 inch thick, and when charged 
carries 500 
two gallons of gasoline. 


under 1,800 pounds pressure—120 atmospheres—it 


cubic feet of gas, the equivalent of 


The container, when charged, weighs 60 pounds and may be 
attached to the running board of the car and the gas led to the 
engine through the induction pipe, the butterfly throttle of the 
carburetor controlling only the air supply. 


A NEW STYLE OF BINOCULAR MAGNIFIER. 

The magnifier displayed in the aceompanying i!lustration will 
prove a decided boon to medical men, geologists, etc., who are 
called upon to examine minute objects. By its use, small par- 
ticles may be examined with both eyes at once, being seen in 


practically natural perspective, well defined and in relief. The 





magnifier is held in place by an adjustable elastic headband, or 
a fiber one, if preferred. The eyepiece caps are of hard rubber, 
shaped to fit snugly over the edges of the orbit, but allowing 
corrective glasses, if re- 
Each eyepiece is provided with an 


sufficient space for the insertion of 
quired for astigmatic eyes. 
aperture for ventilation, to prevent moisture collecting on the 
surface of the lens, and there is also an opening near the bottom 
for natural vision, when necessary. The magnifying lenses can 
be readily exchanged, so that one instrument furnishes various 
The Binocular 


and can be 


magnifications to suit the choice of the user 
Magnifier may be secured in a number of 
conveniently used on an adjustable stand, if this is preferred to 


§1zes, 


the usual method. An illuminating appliance may also be 
fitted to it. (The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, New 
York.) 


—_——_— f 
SOME CHRISTMAS TOYS. 

Christmas is nearly here! Small folk in every family are al- 
ready sending epistles to the jolly patron saint, politely intimat- 
ing various pressing wants—and toys of.all descriptions will 
constitute the greater part of these requests. With this in mind, 
rubber manufacturers have designed an unusually large variety 
of rubber toys, dolls of every sort being extremely popular. The 
United States Rubber Co., New York City, has produced a num- 
ber of original designs, and a few of these are here shown, 
wearing expressions indicative of their various dispositions. 
Uncle Sam beams benevolently upon the world, with a sailor boy 
appropriately at his elbow, while the other figures are equally 
well calculated to bring joy to many an infant heart. Incidental- 
ly, the sedate little girl, the sailor, the grim Indian chief and the 
recent additions to the rubber toy 


dashing rough-rider are 


family. 




















AMERICAN Mabe Russer Toys. 





AN “‘AIRTITE”’ HOSE. 
A new type of rubber air hose has plies of highly frictioned 
duck, over which is raided seamless cotton jacket of great 


tensile strength and ughly impregnated with a special rub- 


ber compound. The hos¢ 


has a heavy inner tube 
and a tough outer cov 
ering designed to with 
stand an unusually high 


pressure, the outside ply 


equaling 2 plies of duck 





in bursting pressure 
Owing to the construc- 
tion of the hose, it can 
be bent at any angle with no resulting “kinks” to obstruct the 
air space; neither does the inner tube separate from the plies 
of duck, nor the outside wall crack—a frequent occurrence with 
ordinary rubber hos As the inner tube resists the action of 
oil, this hose is desirable yr pneumatic tube service. It is also 


air drills, in which case it has an especially heavy tube 
(The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., 


York City.) 


used for 
and outer covering 


31 Warren street, New 


THE “BRUNETTE” RUBBER SOLED SHOE. 


In these days of high prices for leather, the rubber footwear 


ising their utmost endeavors to produce 


manufacturers are 
shoes which will meet the ap- 
proval of fastidious wearers, 
and which can be sold at a 


lower price than standard 
leather lines. A handsome 
example is called the “Bru- 
nette,” a boot with an upper 
of black cravenette, having a 
sole of black rubber and 
“Louis” heel of the same 


color. The upper is stitched 
with black silk, an extra row 
being applied for the purpose 
of ornamentation. This’ shoe, 


being graceful in style and 


on a fashionable last, is likely 





to commend itself to those 
who wish to combine style 
with a moderate price [The 
Canadian Consolidated Rub- 


ber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada.] 


SPONGE RUBBER SOLVES LOOM TROUBLES 

The so-called picking motion of fabric weaving looms is th« 
power that throws the shuttle back and forth through the warp 
threads. The power required and the wear of throwing and 
checking the shut- 
tle may be largely 
reduced by the 
leather-faced 
ber cushion binders 
and box front 
shown in the 

A special sponge rubber of great resiliency is used under the 
leather face of the binder or box front and absorbs the shock 
of the flying shuttle, easing it into’ the box so that check straps 
are unnecessary and there is no rebounding. The delays in- 
cidental to repairing and replacing check straps are thus avoided 
and, moreover, kinky filling is practically eliminated. The de- 
vice may be attached to the present equipment of binders, box 
fronts or box backs in any mill for looms of any make at small 
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rub- 


illustration. 


accompanying 
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expense, and manufacturers are invited to send parts to be 
[Herbert Emmons, Lawrence, Massachu- 


trial. 


equipped for 


setts. ] 


THE SKUDDER CAR. 

This new and popular vehicle 
for children is run by the simple 
expedient of shifting the weight 
of the body from one foot to the 
other, the passenger standing on 
the tilting board. The 
car has 12 and 10-inch rubber- 
tired wire wheels and an 8-inch 
steering wheel. It is practically 
unbreakable, being made of steel 
throughout except for the tires 
and the tilting board, and having 
a direct double-ratchet drive and 
a one-piece ball bearing axle. It 
runs easily and can cover from 
/ 10 to 12 miles an hour, being also 
(The Janesville 





wooden 





“coaster.” 
Janesville, Wisconsin.) 


— a 


Products Co., 


THE “SILEX” COFFEE FILTER. 

This is made of “Pyrex” fireproof glass: and is self-pouring, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. The upper recep- 
tacle contains a funnel surmounted by a metal 9 
drainer, a rubber plug acting as a pushing 
between the funnel and the glass. The water 
in the lower container may be heated either 
by an electric attachment or an alcohol lamp, 
the coffee in the upper. bowl being filtered 
through a cloth strainer, which covers the 
drainer and may be renewed when necessary. 
This filtration process is repeated when the 
heat is removed, the liquid returning to the 
upper part of the filter. The “Silex” can 
also be used for making tea, cocoa, etc. It 
is procurable in a number of designs. [The 
Co., 45 High Mas- 
sachusetts. | 





Silex street, Boston, 


THE TERWEDO AUTO MUD SHOE. 

The and mud is at hand. It therefore be- 
hoves the prudent motorist to fortify himself against possible 
troubles—for even the most exemplary car has been known to 
act strangely on a lone- 
ly country road. The 
mud shoe here shown is 
designed for just such 
emergencies. It is made 
of steel, pressed into 
shape over a forming 
die, with traction flanges 
seven inches wide and 
one inch deep. Four 
web straps, fitted with 
patent buckles and easily 
loosened, fasten it to the 
tire, each rear wheel of the machine having a shoe attached. As 
the under side of the shoe is concave, the mud or snow is pushed 
into the rut and a step is thus formed on which the car can 
gradually lift itself out. The shoe projects beyond the sides 
of the tire, securing a greater traction power than if the same 
width, and has a lifting surface of seven inches across under- 
neath the tire and an equal extent on top. [The Nelson-Bacon 
Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin.] 


season of snow 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


ASSOCIATION YEAR POOK, 1917. QUARTO, 272 PAGES, THE 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
O one who sees this large volume, telling of the work of The 
N Merchants’ Association of New York, can fail to appreciate 
the immense amount of benefit which is accruing to 
America’s leading mercantile and manufacturing city through 
the activities of this association. A glance through the reports 
of the secretary and of the various minutes shows the large 
volume of work which is being done to benefit the city as a 
whole, and every class of business and manufactures included 
within greater New York. It is to be noted that the rubber trade 
is strongly represented, the leading manufacturers and importers 
showing proportionally well in the membership, while well-known 
men in these lines are included in the various committees, who 
thus give a portion of their valuable time and experience in 
furthering the interests of the association. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated with half-tones and diagrams. An alpha- 
betical list is given, as well as lists of the various divisions, 
classified according to the trades represented. 


A COMPARISON AND CRITICISM OF TWO EXCELLENT SYSTEMS 
of Tapping. ty E. E. Moreau. Arthur H. Wheeler & Co., Temple 
Chambers, Temple avenue, Lortdon, E, C., England. [14 double pages, 

7 diagrams in color, bound in paper 10% by 14%. Price, 5 shillings 


net. ] 

This interesting document by the chairman of several rubber 
companies compares graphically the single “quarter” cut system 
with that of a single “third” cut following six years of basal 
V tapping, both being planned by Mr. Moreau on a basis of 
daily tapping, 20 cuts per inch, which gives 4 years for the first 
bark renewal, 6 years for the second and 8 eight for the third. 
It is asserted that the single “third” cut from the start will give 
the better yield for the first 26 years of tapping, and allow the 
same time for each successive bark renewal, although the other 
system will give the better yield for the first two years and 
also for the 9th and 10th years. In the opinion of the author, 
it is when the tree is 30 years old and reaches its 27th year 
of tapping that the ultimate value of the two systems will be 
definitely ascertained. His contention is that if the fourth bark 
renewal requires more than 8 years, the advantage will be with 
the single “quarter” cut, which will admit of 10 years for the 
fourth bark renewal and 12 years, if necessary, for the fifth 
without going too high up the tree for convenient tapping. 
Thus where the single “third” system has been employed it may 
be desirable on the 29th year of tapping to change to the single 
“quarter” system. Improved tapping with 30 cuts to the inch 
would permit the third system to be continued indefinitely. 





AMERICAN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ DIRECTORY AND TRADE 
Name Index. Edward G, Baltz, New York City. [Quarto, 214 pages, 
paper. Price $1.50.] 

This book, a convenient volume, contains a large amount of 
information useful in the hardware trade. Some account is 
given of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
together with portraits of the officers. The lines of goods in- 
cluded are presented under 70 headings, the directory being ar- 
ranged by cities and towns, the names of dealers listed, and the 
name of the buyer given under each concern; where there 
are two or more buyers the lines of goods in which each 
is interested are specified. In incorporations the amount of capi- 
tal stock is stated, also the number of traveling men and the 
territory covered. Other individual facts are included in certain 
cases, 

Besides this list, which embraces the United States and Can- 
ada, there is a special list of heavy hardware jobbers, and also 
of automobile accessory jobbers and New York exporters. In 
addition, a large list of South American hardware importers and 


dealers, is given, and this is followed by a list of trade names or 
brand goods, together with the manufacturers or proprietors. 
The book shows careful compilation, and a wide sphere covered. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF INDUS- 
trial Statistics of New Jersey. Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

This report, embracing 275 pages of statistics for the year 
ended October 31, 1916, contains much information regarding 
the rubber industry in New Jersey, consisting of 63 establish- 
ments devoted to the manufacture of both hard and soft rubber 
goods. During 1915 the amount of capital invested in rubber 
manufacture increased 19.2 per cent from the previous year, or 
from $30,276,289 to $36,104,017, an average of considerably over 
half a million dollars for each establishment. These 63 con- 
cerns used $23,108,803 worth of material in 1915; there were paid 
in wages $7,040,083, the goods made being valued at $45,009,478. 
The number of employes was 11,647, of whom 10,116 were adult 
males, 1,422 adult females, and 109 children. This industry 
showed a greater percentage of gain in 1915 over the previous 
year than any other, with the exception of that of the manu- 
facture of high explosives. 





HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF THE UNITED STATES 
for Byyers and Sellers, S, E. Hendricks Co., New York City. [2,209 


pages; price, $10.] 

The twenty-sixth annual edition of the above work, which 
has just been published, deals with the interests of the various 
allied industries, architectural, contracting, electrical, etc., the 
rubber industry being also included. Comprehensive lists are 
given of producers, manufacturers, dealers and consumers, and 
the products manufactured; also a trade classification index cov- 
ering over 50,000 trade references; and a reference list of trade 
names, brands, and the like. A special feature is the alphabetical 
section, containing the name, trade description and address of 
every concern given. 





The Syren & Surppinc, Limitep, London, England, has re- 
cently published an extremely interesting review of the trade 
and industries of Brazil, entitled “Brazil Commercially Con- 
sidered.” This handsome volume, 914x14% inches, is pro- 
fusely illustrated with attractive half-tones. The 106 pages of 
text matter embrace articles dealing with the historical and 
geographical features of the country, its natural resources, 
economic progress and general importance as a factor in the 
world’s trade. Two pages are devoted to a description of the 
rubber industry, past, present and future, mention being made 
of the climatic conditions of Para, which have enabled this 
state to become the center of the rubber trade. All who de- 
sire a thorough knowledge of modern Brazil should read this 
graphic and instructive work. 

Tue Octoper, 1917, IssuE or “Spertinc’s JouRNAL,” Lonpon, 
contains an able article by E. L. Killick, rubber editor of “The 
Financier,” entitled, “Rubber After the War,” in which he dis- 
cusses the world’s peace and war consumption and distribution 
of crude rubber, the factors affecting production, and presents 
statistics to show that about 1920, production may be expected 
to become comparatively stationary. Assuming that the demand 
continues to expand as heretofore, he figures that about that 
date the world may have to face a shortage of rubber, rather 
than the over-production some have feared. 








Copy or INDEX To “Rubber Machinery” will be sent free upon 


request. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Slee Connecticut Mills Co., Danielson, Connecticut, is distrib- 
uting a handsome little brochure entitled “The Village Beau- 
tiful,” which describes and pictures the development of the plans 
of that company to build, for rent or sale to its employes, houses 
of modern design and construction on a large tract of land in 
mmunity, as has already been described im 


that prosperous c 


Cue INpiA Rupper Wortp. The book is one which will interest 
every manufacturing concern desirous of improving the housing 
problem for its workpeopl 


os 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, assists the retailers 


of its products by timely hints for selling. Its “Faultless Bulle 
tin Sales Service” for November gives full directions for con- 
ducting a hot water bottle sales campaign \ striking window 


display is suggested and a brilliant poster furnished, advertising 


the bottles made by that compar 


The General- Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is sending 
out some very attractive advertising matter, the large colored 
poster of General “Jumbo” tires and that of Geneva cord tires 


being particularly effective [he former is a special over-sized 


tire for small cars using 30x3 inch clincher rims, while the 
latter, a two cure wrapped cord tire, is made in regular sizes 
with ribbed and non-skid treads. 
> * * 
The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, has published 


“Care Saves Wear,” 
description and illustration, 


a little 32-page, pocket-size booklet, entitled 


which shows the automobilist, by 


the cause and effect of improper treatment of tires. Small as 


book contains much information of value to everyone 


it is, the 


driving a pneumatic tired vehicle 


is the title of a neat, 
6d. net 


‘A Complete Guide to 
board ¢ price 2s. 
Harvey Frost & Co., 


information for the 


compact book of 136 pages, with overs, 


published by Limited, London. It gives 


much valuable repair man, being carefully 


written, and voluminously illustrated. Its object is primarily to 


exploit the H. F. process of vulcanization, and the H. F. equip- 


ment, tools and materials for a tire repair shop. A smaller book, 
shilling, published by the same concern, is called “The 
Handbook on 


well 


price | 
Motorist’s 
which 
Stantially 
the work to 


Vulcanizing and the Care of Tires,” 
object. Both sub- 
illustrated and give complete details of 


name describes its volumes are 
finely 


they 


bound, 
which are devoted. 


* * * 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has prepared for dis- 
tribution an eight-page pamphlet devoted to “The Regulation of 
Exports Under the Espionage Act,” which is of value for ref- 
erence in every office engaged in export business. 


. 7 * 


irtment of Labor reports that the 


and rubber goods 


York Stat Dy 


The 


urs, 


New 


a 
leather group in the August statement 


shows nearly three per cent decrease in employes and four per 


cent in wages, as compared with July. Repairs and inventory 
period in the manufacture of boots and shoes, the dominant in- 
dustry in this group, was responsible. As compared with August 


of last year, there were three per cent fewer employes and 10 


per cent more wages were paid 


The following telegram was sent to THe INDIA Rupper Wor tp, 


October 4, by the head of the “Cotton City” enterprise in 
Arizona: 

“Returned to-day from Phoenix Actually saw two inch 
staple Pima variety in the Temple gin. 1918 crop will run 


nothing but Pima variety of the long staple cotton.” 
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EVERETT MORSS. 


hea some men specialize, others seemingly have the 
capacity of doing many things and doing all of them well. 
\ man who has managed a variety of enterprises and made a 
success of them all is Everett Morss, president of the Simplex 





Se Wire and Cable 
Co., of Boston, 
Massachu- 
setts, who has 
recently been ap- 
pointed New 
England _ repre- 


sentative on the 
Priority Commit- 
tee of the Council 
of National De- 
fense. 

Mr. Morss was 
Boston, 
Massachu- 


born in 


setts, March 6, 
1865, and was 
educated in the 


public schools of 
that city, gradu- 








ating from the 
English High 
School in 1881, 
and four years 
later graduating, 
with an S. B. de- 
gree, from the 


Everett Morss. Massachu- 
Institute of 
He was connected with the Morss & Whyte Co., an 
old established wire working concern, becoming the president on 
the death of his father in 18§93 


president of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. for several years and 


setts 
Technology 
He has occupied the position of 
also president of the Simplex Electric Heating Co. Among his 
other positions of responsibility and trust may be mentioned: 
trustee of the Morss Real Estate Trust; director of the Boston 
Belting Co.; director of the Chemical Products Co.: director 
of the First National Bank of Boston; member of the corpora- 
tion and of the executive committee of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has always taken an active interest in 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, having served as a member 
of the Committee on Industrial Relations from 1910 to 1912, and 
he was chairman of the Special Committee on Federal Trade 
Matters in 1915 and 1916. 
chairman of the Special Committee on Social Insurance. 
that the United States has 
he will spend a large portion of his time in Washington. 


During the past year he has been 
Now 
services, 
His 
new position is an important one, the duty of the priority com- 
should be 
given preferential treatment, and to decide which among the 


handled by the should be 


Government secured his 


mittee being to determine what emergency measures 


war orders being various industries 
given precedence 


McNAUL DEALERS AND AGENTS CONVENE. 
The annual convention of the dealers and agents represent- 
ing the McNaul Tire Co., Toledo, Ohio, was held in that city 
during the week of November 12. Daily sessions were held, 
during which comprehensive plans for increasing the business, 
including a national advertising campaign, were discussed. The 
visitors were afforded an opportunity to inspect the company’s 
plants, and moving pictures of the manufacture of McNaul tires 
were shown at a local theatre during the week. 
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ARMY AND NAVY AWARDS. 
ARCTICS FOR THE NAVY 
Sia following awards have recently been made by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 

D. C., for furnishing standard, first quality, four-buckle Port- 
land gaiter arctics for the navy under Req. 311; price, $2.36 
per pair: 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 4,800 pairs. 

LaCrosse Rubber Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 12,000 pairs. 

Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Indiana, 
12,000 pairs. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, 16,800 pairs. 

Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, 6,000 pairs. 
Rubber Co., Malden, Massachusetts, 3,000 pairs. 

Bourne Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island, 2,400 pairs. 

United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
30,000 pairs. 
Falls 


Converse 


Beacon Rubber Co., Beacon Falls, Connecticut, 3,000 
pairs. 

Deliveries for above arctics to begin by November 15, con- 
Deliveries to be made to 


Brooklyn, New 


tract to be completed December 15. 
the provision and clothing depot, navy yard, 
York. 

ARMY MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 

The following awards have been made by the surgeon gen- 
eral of the army for furnishing medical supplies: 

Nose Curps.—20,000 nose clips with wire, $1,500; The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Russer Gioves.—1,000 pairs rubber gloves, medium, $ 
and 1,000 pairs rubber gloves, heavy, $340.28; total, $618.06. Can- 
field Rubber, Co., New York City. 

Rupser SHEETING.—1,000 yards rubber sheeting, $950. 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

Rupser SHEETING.—1,000 yards rubber sheeting, $900. C. Ken- 
yon Co., New York City. 
SpRINKLERS.—2,500 hard rubber 
$703.13. American Hard Rubber Co., New York City. 

Fincer Cots. 500 rubber finger cots, $44.17. Miller Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., New York City. 

Cusuions. 360 surgical operating cushions, $1,116. 
States Rubber Co., New York City. 


+ 


“I 
“I 
Ny 
% 


Archer 


RUBBER powder sprinklers, 


United 


Ruters. 7,200 hard rubber rulers, $945. American Hard 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

Rupser Gioves. 2,220 pairs rubber gloves, $660. Faultless 
Rubber Co., Inc., Ashland, O. 

Rupser Tustnc. 200 yards drainage rubber tubes, $2.34 
pound; 200 yards drainage rubber tubes, $2.34 pound. Fault- 


less Rubber Co., New York City. 


NAVAL SUPPLY AWARDS. 


The following awards have been made by the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for furnishing annual supplies: 

PackInG. Extra ring, for medium pressure, $1.10 pound. 
Extra spiral, $90 pound. The Garlock Packing Co. 

SHeet Packrnc, 1/32 inch thick, Red Superheat, 50 cents 
pound, 1/16 and inch thick, Red Superheat, 50 cents pound. 
Akron Red Sheet, 28 cents pound, all thicknesses, Akron Red 
Sheet, 28 cents pound. Akron Hydraulic, 35 cents pound. The 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The following awards have been made during November for 
furnishing supplies for delivery at various navy yards: 

San Francisco, California. Two thousand feet rubber armored 
air hose, $1,070. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. One thousand 
pounds medium sheet rubber, $530. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 

3rooklyn, New York.—3,000 feet fuel oil rubber hose, $11,810. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Portsmouth, N. H.—Canvas, $19,698. Curran & Barry., New 
York City. 


Boston, Mass.—3,000 yards white bag canvas, $28,800. Well- 
ington, Sears & Co., New York City. 
Norfolk, Va—Hard sheet rubber and tubing, $820. American 


Hard Rubber Co., New York City. 





JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


UNGER v. Pertman Rim Corp., District Court, Southern 
District of New York, June 20, 1917. 

Louis de F. Munger brought suit against the Perlman Rim 
Corp., alleging infringement on a patent for securing the rim 
to the wheel through tapering their adjacent surfaces and using 
a wedged piece to cause a tension to hold the rim in place. 

Munger’s patent was assigned to the International Wheel and 
Traction Co. in 1899, and a little later to the National Wheel 
Co., and was reassigned to the inventor just before the action 
was started. The patent expired on December 5, 1916. 

The Perlman people manufacture a rim under a patent granted 
in 1913, and claim first, inoperativeness of the Munger patent, 
second, non-infringement,. and third, invalidity. 

The rule is well established that, when two machines are 
alike in their functions, combinations and elements, it is un- 
necessary to go further and inquire whether they are alike or 
unlike in their details. 

Perlman claimed that the rim was not easily detachable with 
ordinary tools carried on the road, but this was disproved and 
that defense set aside. 

The only difference in structure between the two patents is 
that the Perlman rim uses an annular strip between the two 
edges of the felly with which the rim is not in contact, being 
held therefrom by the wedge flange at the inner edge; while 
the Munger rim has the felly at an angle and a wedge used to 
bring the under tension. Therefore, the Court held the 
Perlman rim an infringement of the Munger patent. 

The claim of invalidity was made because of a patent issued 
to Perkins & McMahon in 1843 for a detachable rim for vehicles. 
Although this attached by hydraulic 
pressure and was not detachable with ordinary tools. The sec- 
ond patent suggested was that issued to Carberry by the Brit- 
ish Patent Office, but does not involve the same principles as 


rim 


was detachable, it was 


the Munger patent. 

The delay in bringing suit, a serious consideration, was caused 
by the inability of the owners of the Munger patent to bear the 
expense of patent litigation. 

A judgment was entered granting a decree for the plaintiff 
and directing the Perlman Rim Corp. to account before a mas- 
ter, and granting Munger recovery of a 
[Federal Reporter, volume 244, page 804.] 

PERLMAN RIM Trre & Rupser Co., Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of New York, August 11, 1917. 

Louis H. Perlman, a witness in the above-named case, which 


reasonable royalty. 


Corp. v. FIRESTONE 


was settled out of court, asked the court to prevent the use, 
before the Grand Jury, of the property belonging to him, which 
he had that 
the hands of Court 


offered as evidence in suit and was at present in 


the Clerk of the 

Mr. Perlman was about to be indicted on a charge of perjury 
and sought to this, before the 
Grand Jury would be contrary to the Fourth and Fifth Amend- 


prevent claiming that its use 
ments to the Constitution, which state that there shall be no un- 
reasonable seizure of property nor shall a man be compelled to 
Perlman claimed that the deliv- 
ery of the property would be, in fact, testimony against him- 
self since he volunteered the use of the property. The court 
[Federal Reporter, volume 244, 


be a witness against himself. 


refused to grant the injunction. 
page 304.] 
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FARNHAM Akron Tire Co., Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton, October 15, 1917; October 15, 1917. 

The Akron Tire Co., rebuilders and dealers automobile 
tires, contracted with E. P. Janes to sell him a definite number 
of tires per month, Janes acting as a jobber. They rented desk 
their offices. In March, 1916, Janes made a 
contract with Thomas Joyce to act as jobber for the Akron 
the state of Washington. In the next month, Joyce 
sold to G. L. Farnham a quantity of tires and received at the 
25 per cent of the purchase price, or $750. In placing this 
contract, Farnham did not know what the relations were be- 
tween the company and Joyce, but thought he was doing busi- 
ness direct with the Akron people. The order in due course 
got to the New York office of the Akron company, and the 
goods were shipped, the bill of lading with a draft attached 
being sent to a bank in Spokane. Farnham paid the draft and 
had the tires removed to his warehouse, where upon unwrapping 
them, he found them worthless. He refused to place them on 
sale and took the matter up with Joyce. The latter ordered 
them to be sold at the best price obtainable, the sale netting 
$687.40 after the cost of the sale had been deducted. A second 
order had been placed before the arrival of the lot but had 


V. 


in 


room to him in 


tires in 


time 


never been filled. 

The controlling question in the case is whether Joyce was in 
fact the agent of the Akron Tire Co., or, to state it otherwise, 
whether Janes was a mere figurehead acting in the capacity of 
a broker for the purpose of shielding the tire company from 
claims for damages from customers to whom they sold their 
worthless products. The trial court sustained the claim of 
agency and repudiated the thought that Janes was an indepen- 
dent jobber. 

In the trial Superior Court, a judgment was entered against 
both Joyce and the Akron Tire Co., and the latter appealed. 
The Appellate Court remanded the cause, instructing the lower 
court to enter judgment of $3,334.56 in favor of Farnham. The 
Akron Tire Co. recovered costs for the appeal. [Pacific Repor- 
ter, volume 167, page 1081.] 


TRADE MARK DECISIONS. 

A somewhat unusual case of what is known in Great Britain 
as “passing off” was recently decided by the British High Court 
of Justice. 

The manufacturer of raincoats and other waterproof mate- 
rials under the trade name of “Mattamac” brought suit to re- 
strain a competing firm from selling their own product as and 
for, “Mattamac.” 

The latter concern received several orders for Mattamac 
goods and filled them with their product without any notice of 
the substitution being given the purchasers. 

The fact that the seller did not know of the goods ordered 
at the time was not, the court held, sufficient justification for 
them to substitute their own product, since the orders referred 
to the goods desired and an advertisement of the same: Nor 
was the claim that a label in the goods disclosed the true maker 
sufficient notice of the change. 

The court restrained the seller from similar action in the 
future. [Bulletin of the U. S. Trade Mark Assn., New Series, 
September, 1917.] 





BRITISH PRIZE COURT DECISION. 


Condemnation proceedings in the Prize Court. September 


25 to 28 and October 2, October 12, 1917. 

In the Prize Court on October 12, 1917, the president, Sir 
Samuel Evans, condemned 114 tons of- rubber seized toward 
the end of 1914 while on its way from New York to Swedish 
ports. The whole lot was originally bought from Edward Maurer 
& Co., of New York City, by J. Ullman & Co., for whom W. 
Ryckman acted as broker. 


re After the shipment had been 
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made, 10 tons of the shipment were sold to Forsberg and Mark, 
of Gothenberg and Malmo. This material, described as “Gum,” 
formed part of the cargoes of the steamships, Flora, Bergens- 
fjord, Tyr and Ran. 

The Court said that the substantial point to be determined 
was the real destination of the rubber at the time of seizure. 
The Crown contended that the rubber was really intended for 
Germany, while the owners claimed that it was for sale only 
to neutrals. 

Jacques Ullman, the sole proprietor of the Ullman Company, 
was, at the outbreak of the European War, doing a general busi- 
ness in rubber in Hamburg, Germany, and decided to discon- 
tinue business in that city and remove his offices to Copenhagen. 
In order to do this, he sold out his stock in the German city 
and with the proceeds bought some 250 tons of rubber of which 
the seized goods were a part. He paid for this in cash and 
drafts through Danish Banks, although some of the money came 
originally from Germany. Ullman made it a practice, as he 
says—to get more insurance, of paying a considerable sum more 
than the actual price of the rubber in cash and then having the 
difference paid to his account. A copy of the inflated invoice 
was attached to the bill of lading, and the Crown suggested 
that it was a scheme whereby his customers were influenced to 
pay higher prices for the material. 

Correspondence between Ryckman and Ullman prior to the 
declaration of rubber as contraband, October 29, 1914, showed 
that Ullman had not intended the material for German con- 
sumption. But it is quite certain that the goods sold to Forsberg 
& Mark were intended for Germany, although Ullman claims 
that he was ignorant of that fact at the time of the contract 
and only could have suspected it when he received credits 
through German banks in payment of the same. 

As to the charge of misdescription of the material as “Gum,” 
Ullman claims that this was done at the suggestion of the ship- 
owners and that it was the only way in which they would accept 
the shipment. He also claims that there was no misdescription 
of the goods, in so far that gum was a common term in use 
in America and that the foreign names for the material all 
closely resemble that word. He also claims that he did not 
know that the goods were to be shipped under that name until 
after the shipment had been made. This statement was dis- 
credited by the prosecutor because Ryckman had wired Ullman 
that the shipment would have to be made under that name and 
Ullman made no reply. A number of letters and telegrams in- 
tercepted by the British Censor were used as evidence as well 
as the Fridland and Kim cases, in which Ullman was involved 
in a similar manner. 

Respecting the claim of Forsberg & Mark it was found that, 
since part of this shipment was contraband, the whole under 
the doctrine of contagion, was to be condemned. 

The President of the Prize Court condemned the entire 114 
tons of rubber as good and lawful prize, but allowed leave to 
appeal within four months, security for costs being fixed to the 
amount of £700 for Ullman & Co., and of £200 for Forsberg 
& Mark. [India Rubber Journal.] 





FIRESTONE-SEIBERLING SUIT REHEARING, 


The United States Court of Appeals has reopened the Fire- 
stone-Seiberling tire building machine case for the hearing of 
new testimony before the United States District court at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The order following the discovery of a Belgian tire- 
building machine which is claimed to antidate the Goodyear- 
State patent. 





NEW ZEALAND. 

The total business in india rubber and its manufactures—tires 
not included—amounted to $237,755 in 1916 against $247,955 the 
year before. The imports of automobiles and tires increased 
$2,500,000. 
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Harvey S. Firestone Entertains. 


entertainment of the directors and standing committees of 
the Rubber Association of America, Inc., by its president, 
Harvey S. Firestone, in Akron November 17 and 18. From the 
the eastern delegation, which got into 


A N occasion unique in the annals of the rubber trade was the 


time of the arrival 


ot 
Akron about 8 o’clock Saturday morning, and where accommoda- 
tions had been provided for them at the Portage Hotel, until the 
departure of the 5:30 train on Sunday night, life was just one 
The pro- 


pleasant thing after another for the Firestone guests. 
gram after arrival began with a visit to the 
Firestone rim plant and Firestone Park, 
after which luncheon was served at the 
Firestone club house. The entertainment 
committee helping Mr. Firestone to receive 
consisted of A. B. Jones, P. W. Litchfield, 
G. M. Stadelman, W. O. Rutherford, A. G. 
Partridge and J. W. Thomas. 

The afternoon’s entertainment consisted 
of a trip to the farm of Ohio C. Barber, 
the show place of its type in the State of 
Ohio, and the optional opportunity of at- 
tendance at the Army footbail game or of 
golf at the Portage Country Club. Crown- 
ing this exceedingly pleasant day was the 
dinner at the beautiful Portage Country 
Club, profusely decorated with the Amer- 
ican colors. The banquet itself was beyond 
any question one of the best appointed and 
most charmingly arranged affairs possible 
to imagine. To quote from one of the 


guests, “the viands were delicious, the 
music superb and the wines super- 
lative.” Excellent post-prandial addresses then followed. 


The host acted as toastmaster and operied the after dinner cere- 
monies by reading regrets from Governor Cox, of Ohio, Colonel 
Samuel P. Colt, U. S. Rubber Co., and Henry C. Pearson, 
editor of THe InpIA RupBex Wortp. Mr. Firestone was particu- 
larly happy in his introductions of the various speakers, the first 
of whom, F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust Co., spoke 
of the seriousness of our national situation, giving many interest- 
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Harvey S. FIrRestTone. 





ing and rather awe inspiring statistics in support of his state- 
ments. He alluded also to the marvelous development of the 
world’s greatest rubber center and characterized this description 
as the “Romance of Akron.” The next speaker was C. B. Ray- 
mond, vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., whose remarks 
dealt with the development of Akron during his experience of 25 
years, especially with the modest beginning of the great enterprise 
founded by the late Dr. Goodrich. F. A. Seiberling, president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., spoke of the importance of the 
rubber industry as a factor in the present 
war, stating in effect that there is no dan- 
ger of rubber manufacture being classed by 
the government as among the non-essen- 
Mr. Seiberling’s remarks were char- 
a strong note of patriotism 
that sympathetic reflection in the 
minds of all present. William J. Kelly, of 
Arnold & Zeiss, spoke in reminiscent vein 
of his early experience in selling crude rub- 
ber in Akron, incidentally remarking that 
there would always be Kellys and Kelly- 
Springfields in the rubber industry. Edgar 
B. Davis, plantation director of the United 
States Rubber Co., detailed interestingly 
the development of cultivated rubber and 
said that if the world today were dependent 
on wild rubber the cost of tires would be 
prohibitive. He also made emphatic allu- 
sion to the necessity for airplanes in large 
numbers as an indispensable factor in win- 
ning the war. Charles Neave, counsel of 
the Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
spoke of the rubber industry in its relation to the war, and the 
final speaker, Ernest Hopkinson, vice-president of the United 
States Rubber Co., presented the following resolution, which was 


tials. 
acterized by 
found 


unanimously adopted : 

Reso.vep: That this association appoint a committee to study 
and determine how this association can best assist the government 
in the war, and particularly how to bring about the construction 
and utilization of aircraft in overwhelming numbers at the earliest 
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possible date; and to act in accord with any conclusions it may 
reach, to the end that the present horrible war against civilization 
may be ended by the complete victory of the Allies in the shortest 
time possible, and thereby maintain for ourselves and posterity 
the principles of human liberty. 

This brought the dinner to a happy conclusion and the guests 
departed for their various homes and hotels to rest in preparation 
spective and strenuous Sunday. The Sabbath program 
opened with a visit to “Stan Hywet,” home of F. A. Seiberling, 
to which guests at the banquet had been invited by Mr. Seiber- 
There the had the 


for the pr 


ling in the course of his remarks. guests 


privilege of listening to the magnificent organ, which is one of 
the features of Mr. Seiberling’s palatial home, and to several 
vocal selections by Mrs. Seiberling. Mr. Firestone’s associates in 
the committee and directorate of the Rubber Association pro- 
ceeded t Firestone home and there disported themselves in 
the luxuri vimming pool, another attraction of Mr. Fire- 
stone’s de tful residence Dinner was served at 2 o'clock and 
from at time itil 4.45 a most elaborate and enjoyable enter- 
tainment was provided. Directly after this the guests were trans- 


ported to the railroad station and by the “Firestone Special” to 








New York. It was the candid expression of all that the two 
days 1 were a most delightful experience. 
Fol a list of the guests 
LIST OF GUESTS 
H. S. Firestone F. F. Nicola 
F. H. Goff H. W. Kugler 
J. S. Lowmar F. H. Mason 
Charles Neave Alfred E. Osterloh 
C. J. Butle P. W. Litchfield 
H. T. Dunn W. E. Palmer 
Jesse La Dow John Herron 
S. G. Carkhuff O. C. Barber 
Robert L. Rice 1. G. Robertson 
H. B. Mar 1 H. W. Smith 
rT. W. Mill , ass 
F. E. Myers Adams 
P. A. Myers 
William ]. K V 
iw. | Hu 
Ww. ¢ Ryckma 
Jacob Pfeiffer Thomas 
in H. Cartmell Pfaff 
George B. Hodg ur ; Atwater 
H. S. Vorhis H. S. Hotchkiss 
Cc. L. Briggs |. C. Weston 
Sene G. Lewis Cc. B. Raymond 
F. A. Seiberling L. E. Sisler 
Andrew H. Brown Tohn Gammeter 
C. I. Bruner A. B. Jones 
Ar Cc. Mill Walter Bass 
W. H. Tenks Hugh Allen 
L. D. Brown R. J. Firestone 
F. R. Henders C. A. Myers 
William E. Bruyn E. S. Babcox 
C, T. Wilson Fred Harpham 
Ernest Hopkinson D. M. Mason 
Edear B. Davis I. R. Bailey 
Russell Parker E. R. Held 
G. A. Ludington William F. Pfeiffer 
H. A. Galt W. O. Rutherford 
ank H. Adams H. K. Raymond 
F. T. Lahey J. P. Loomis 
Henry L. Houk Thomas F. Walst 
] A. MacM n Ross F. Walker 
( nell Morga A. G. Partridge 
Cc. W. Seil t. E ee 
( s&s e H. M. Houser 
L. H. Fire Tacob Mosse 
A " William St 
( M.S rT. C. Marshall 
Cc. C. Bent E. Ss. I 
( \ Mel i 
I O Tire & |] r ( Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
wl is mentioned elsewhere in this issue, has 
ope fact Oakville, Ontario. The building is 
a 200 by 60 feet, constructed of reinforced 
conc! 1 glass. The plant is run by electric power 
and adjoins the railway station, a railway siding extending its 
entire lengtl Six and one-half acres of land adjacent to the 
factory have also been purchased by the company, and the erec- 
tion of another factory next spring is contemplated. In addition 


to the output of tires and tubes, the Oak Fibre Sole, a new sub- 
stitute for leather footwear, is also being manufactured. Frank 


Law is managing director of the company. 
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THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
T a meeting of the Rubber Advisory Committee, held Octo- 
ber 31, it was unanimously voted that the charge made by the 
association for filing and examining copies of the British rub- 
ber guarantee covering consignments of rubber arriving at New 
York, shall be five cents a case on and after November 1, 1917. 
This charge takes the piace of the former charge of six cents 
a case. 
MEETING OF BOARD OF 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 


DIRECTORS, 
of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors was held November 17, at the Firestone Club, Akron, 
Ohio, the Executive CoMMITTEE— 
Harvey S. Firestone, chairman; George B. Hodgman, William 
E. Bruyn, Van H. Cartmell and Paul W. Litchfield. Boarp or 
Firestone, William E. Bruyn, William J. 
Kelley, Van H. Cartmell, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Paul W. Litch- 
field, J. S. Lowman, W. O. Rutherford and Charles T. Wilson. 
The following firm and associate members were elected: 


A joint meeting 


with following present: 


Directors—Harvey S. 


FIRM MEMBERS AND REPRESENTATIVES 

The Punctureless Auto Tire Co., D. A. Messer, Akron, Ohio. 

Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Charles S. Mooney, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Smith & Schipper, Ripley Ropes, 91 Wall street, New York. 

A. R. Brown, McFarlane & Co., Limited, D. Inglis Short, 120 
Broadway, New York. 

John W. Greene & Co., Walter C. Hathaway, 99 John street, 
New York. 

Edward B. Fulper, E. B. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Ernest Schulthess, Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
126 Duane street, New York. 

Charles Muller, Standard 
Chicago, Illinois. 

William M. Morse, Tue InptiA Rupper Wortp, 25 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York. 

Robert C. Fisher, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

George E. Pell, Pell & Dumont, 68 Broad street, New York, 
was transferred to firm membership. 

RUBBER COMMITTEE OF ADVISORY COMMISSION DISSOLVED. 

Rubber manufacturers and importers were notified on Novem- 
ber 22 that the Committee on Rubber of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, consisting of H. Stuart 
Hotchkiss, chairman, Arthur H. Marks, Frederic C. Hood and 
H. S. Vorhis, secretary, has been formally dissolved. 

SINGLE TRADE MARK REGISTRATION. 

In order to register a trade mark in the United States patent 
office for a complete line of rubber goods, it is necessary to make 
a ruling that does not apply to 
For instance, a glass manufacturer 


Fulper, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Emarex Co., 208 La Salle street, 


twelve separate applications 
other lines of manufacture. 
registers one trade mark for the entire product, so long as they 
are made of glass, regardless of quality, shape, size or any other 
distinctive feature. This is also true of tobacco products, crock- 
ery, earthenware, oils and greases, a single registration covering 
the entire field. 

of foreign 
pre- 


tendency 
classifications and 


disadvantage is the 
countries to follow the United States’ 
scribe twelve applications that are expensive and often prohib- 


Another marked 


itive. 

\ petition addressed to the Commissioner of Pateuts, which 
explains the situation in detail, has been sent to all rubber man- 
ufacturers for signature, requesting that they be returned to the 
office of the association. A formal protest, urging a single trade 
mark registration for all rubber products, will then be made to 
the Commissioner of Patents, signed by-all companies replying 
to this communication. 
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The Obituary Record. 


NEWSPAPER MAN AND RUBBER DEALER. 
AURENCE M. BYLES, the New York selling agent of C. W. 
. Mackie & Co., of Colombo, Ceylon, died at Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital, Brooklyn, New York, on October 28, after 
a brief illness. 
Mr. Byles 
born in England in 
1876. After complet- 





was 


ing his education 
and a short business 
training in the well- 
known _ publishing 
house of Unwin’s, 
he started out as a 
newspaper man. He 
was connected with 
several important 
English papers, but 
his main success 
was independent 
work on labor and 
West African news. 
In 1898 he was taken 
seriously ill, and was 
under treatment for 
two years. In 1900 
he went to. the 
Northwest prov- 
inces of Canada to write up the land question for a syndicate 
of London papers. This work completed, he decided to stay on 
this side of the ocean, and formed successively connections with 
several Canadian and American papers. In 1904, at the time 
of the packers’ strike, he was sent for by Morris & Co., the 
Chicago packers, and for six years was in their employ. In 
1910 he joined his brother, W. E. Byles, in New York, and when 
the latter went to W. R. Grace & Co. in 1913, to take charge of 
their rubber department, L. M. Byles secured his brother’s for- 
mer agency for C. W. Mackie & Co., which he managed with 
marked success to the end. 

Mr. Byles in 1906 married Miss Jane M. Sirch, of Chicago, 
Illinois, who survives him. He left no children. 








LAURENCE M. BYLEs. 





HEAD OF THE MUSEU GOELDI. 

Word has been received of the death of Dr. Emilio A. Goeldi, 
in whose honor the great museum at Para, Brazil, was named. 
As Dr. Goeldi was the moving spirit in the investigation of the 
rubber producers of South America, and, indeed, as he stood 
sponsor for the late Dr. Jacques Huber in his rubber explorations 
and Hevea studies, his career is of special interest to the rubber 
trade. 

This eminent naturalist was born in Ennetbithl, Obertoggen- 
burg, Switzerland, August 28, 1859. After his matriculation at 
Schaffhausen, he taught school at Befeux and Neuville. He 
then worked at the Zoological station at Naples. Later, while 
studying at Jena, he acted as assistant to Haeckel, the noted 
naturalist. His further studies at Leipzig and Berlin, fitted him 
for scientific work, and after teaching for a short time he went 
to Rio de Janeiro as assistant director of the Museo Nacional. 
Under the direction of the national board of agriculture he 
made several exploring trips into the intericr. With the fall 
of the monarchy, his activities at Rio de Janeiro closed, and 
after a short term as successor to Eugen Maher as manager 
of the Alpina Colony in the Monte das Trombas, he undertook, 


in 1894, the rehabilitation of the Museu Paraense, at Para. This 
he reorganized, founded a botanical and zoological garden, and 
made it one of the leading institutions of its kind in South 
America. By a decree December 1, 1900, in recognition of his 
services, the name was changed to Museu Goeldi de Historia 
Naturel e Ethnographia. Later Dr. Goeldi returned to Europe, 
and resided at Berne, Switzerland, but since his retirement his 
name has been given in the official “Boletims” as Honorary Direc- 
tor. He enriched zoology with 232 new species and 19 genera, 
and published many treatises in the bulletins of the museum. 
In addition, he was the author of several works on Amazonian 
zoology, among which his “Album of Amazonian Birds,” show- 
ing these life size in natural colors, is especially notable. 

It was at the Museu Goeldi also that an experimental station 
was instituted, where Hevea was studied and where many ex- 
periments in tapping, smoking and preparation for the market 
were investigated under the direction of the late Dr. Jacques 
Huber, who succeeded Professor Goeldi as director. 





A VETERAN MOLD MAKER. 

William J. Eggers, who has been known in the rubber trade 
for many years as an expert mold maker, died of pneumonia, 
November 15, at his home in Brooklyn, New York, aged 65 
years. He was born in Bremenhaven, 
Germany, in 1852, and acquired his me- 
chanical knowledge in the severe and ex- 
acting German school of practical me- 
chanics. At the close of the Civil war he 
came to this country and became a na- 
turalized citizen of the United States in 
1873. 

For the last 33 years he had been 
actively engaged in business for himself 
and became prominently identified as an 
authority in the manufacture of molds 
for the rubber. trade, being well versed 
in the manufacture of rubber goods. He 
was the inventor of many improvements 
in mold construction, notably that employed in making air vul- 
canized, seamless, molded rubber articles such as balls, water 
He leaves a widow, three sons and 





W. J. Eccers. 


bottles and inner tubes. 
two daughters. 

William Eggers was of a quiet friendly disposition, absolutely 
devoted to his home and profession, and will be long remem- 
bered by his friends in the trade as a most estimable citizen 
and a master workman. 





MEMBER OF A NOTED FAMILY. 

: Hill, a noted member of the Baptist denomina- 
tion and pastor of a church at Northfield, Minnesota, died in 
that city November 21, aged 78 years. He was a cousin of E. 
S. Converse, founder of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., brothe1 
of William G. Hill, the genealogist of the Converse family, ana 
uncle of William G. Hill, Jr., vice-president of the Apsley Rub- 
ber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts. 


Rev. James F. 





A RUBBER CHEMIST. 

Word has just been received of the death of Second Lieutenant 
George M. Carruthers, who was attached to the 11th Lancashire 
Fusiliers. For some time he was employed in the laboratory of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
His relatives reside in Rutherglen, Scotland. He is the third of 
the Dunlop laboratory staff to meet death in the last two years. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY'S SALES CONFERENCE. 
HE district managers and representatives of the Federal 
T Ru er Co. held a conference at ( udahy Wisc nsin, trom 
October 23 to 27, when the sales and advertising plans for 
the coming year were discus 


[he four-day session was by far the most successful of its 


kind ever arranged by the Federal officials When the 65 sales- 
men who attended were not profiting by instructive talks at 
round table conferences, th vere making the most of the elab 


orate program provided for their entertainment 

nferences held each 
building at the 
Measure, 
“Facts 
Sundries 
Material”’: 
ertising Campaign”; J. M. Tait 
Collections” : 


Wilson, 


Among those who spoke at the general c 
afternoon in the administration 
Fr il k = 
“1918 Sales 


“Special 


and 
factory wer \ \ 
“Mechanical”; H. A. Githens 
and Figures”; A. L. DeVault 
Tubes”: D. H. Roberts, “Bicycl 
\ }. Zeally, “The 1918 Ady 
“Relation of Credits to 
G. H 


“Service,” 


morning 
Charles 
Policy” 


Brand 


actory” 
and 
and 
and 


Tires Repair 


and “Credits 


and 
Hamilton, “Representing the Company”; A. H 
R. M. Lauer \ccounting Methods.” 


and 


FETIRES 
Wall 
partner o | C 
brokers, 80 Broadway, New York 

and which 


the 


COMMOD)RE BEN=D CT 
Commo 
& Co., 


with- 


After 
dore | ( 


sixty vears oO! active isiness mm street, 
Benedict 
City, 


will be con 


Benedict, senior 


bankers and has 


drawn from firm bearing his name, 
is the third oldest 
the 


identified 


mem 
their 


the remaining partners. He 


New 
and 


tinued by 


ber of the York Stock Exchange in order of 


admission, has long been clusely with the rub 


ber plantation and manufacturing industries, being at one time 


United States 
love ot outde or 


director of the Rubber Co 


Commodore Benedict's life and sport, par- 


ticularly fishing, won the firm friendship of former President 
Cleveland, Rear Admiral “Bob” Evans and Joseph Jefferson, 
the actor, with whom his name has frequently been associated, 


and all of whom he has outlived. Outspoken in his patriotism, 


he casts aside restraint wl to the disastrous effects 


in reterring 


of the war upon his chosen pastime, and openly states his per- 
sonal grudge against the Kaiser Savs he: “A few years ago 
Long Island Sound was one of the finest fishing grounds for 
stall mackerel. There are none left now, but dead ones are 
seen everywhere. It seems that they have been killed by the 
mine explosions incident to the war Plum Gut especially was 
rich in fish, but the gun practice at the Plum Island forts has 


the blackfish Damn the Kaiser!” 


an afterthought, 


driven away. It was only 


but it carried emphasis. 
DIVIDENDS. 
The Plymouth Rubber Co. has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1 
holders of 


per cent on preferred stock, payable December 1 to stock- 


record November 24 


The Republic Rubber Co. has declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on preferred stock, payable December 
1 to stockholders of record November 20. 


The Fisk Rubber Co. has declared a quarterly dividend of 134 


per cent on second preferred stock, payable December 15 to 


stockholders of record, November 5. 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 
Che following market quotations of shares of rubber manu- 
November 24 are furnished by John 
115 Broadway, New York City, and 41 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 


facturing companies on 


Burnham & Co., 


Bid. Asked. 


\jia Rubber ¢ (new) sue ne Soetebodeedeeees 48 50 
Firestone lite & Rubber Co., common... jus ‘ —— 100 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., preferred... cesaqens 96 100 
The*R. F. Gooodrich Co., commun . ; — atest ae 36% 
rhe B. F. Goodrich Co., preferred eden oun 93 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., common. a. TrererryT ya... 150 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., preferred.................. 93 96 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common Hetestetueceres 43 
Kelly-Sprinefield Tire Co., preferred. ............2ecce00. 77 83 
Miller Rubber Co., common eens $0seesesedesesees 110 115 
Miller Rubber Co., preferred... on been enwdane 95 99 
Lortage Rubbcr Co este 6664606000806 000 Ge COSC Es 103 107 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co....... -eeteeeenbeedeas se a 26 
United States Rubber Co., common errr er treet 51% 52% 
United States Rubber Co., preferred.. caawe rT — 95 97% 


GOODYEAR BUILDS AN INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Mention has been made in this journal of the building of 
nearly 100 cottage homes and a large hotel at Goodyear, Con- 
\ photograph of a section of this new development 
is presented herewith. It is a notable fact that although the 


work was done in the severe season of a New England winter, 


necticut 


only three months were required to lay out the streets, com- 
plete the houses, hotel, a seven-story storehouse, and construct 
The 


is for the housing of employes of the Goodyear Cotton 


a water supply extension and a sewer nearly a mile long. 
village 
Mills, Inc., which is identified with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


a 





Emptoyes’ Homes at Goopyear, CONNECTICUT. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

Carl F. Siemon, of the Siemon Hard Rubber Corp., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, has been appointed chairman of the local com- 
mittee representing the United States Fuel Administration. 

W. S. Hayes, for several years New York manager of the 
Lenox Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a position 
with the L. H. Butcher Co., 100 William street, New York City. 

A. L. Hatch, who has been associated for 16 years with The 
Rubber Co., New tendered 
his resignation, to take effect January 1. 

C. B. Whittelsey, vice-president and factory manager of the 
Hartford Works Co., Hartford, Connecticut, has been 
nominated for treasurer of the Society of Automotive Engineers 


Seamless Haven, Connecticut, has 


Rubber 


on an exceptionally strong ticket. 

Raymond B. Price, vice-president of the United States Rubber 
Co., New York City, in charge of the development department, 
is treasurer of the Patriotic Education Society, Inc., New York 
City, which is presenting important truths for a more united 
and effective Mr. “Must 
Lives Pay for Our Transportation Deficiencies,” contains 


America. Price’s article, \merican 


many 
valuable suggestions. 

Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known author of geographical 
readers, has turned his attention to Akron, Ohio, “the city of 
In a syndicated newspaper article recount- 
there, he 


standing room only.” 
ing the phenomenal growth of the rubber industry 
the third 


necessity, he 


our armies in 


the 


rubber as great necessity of 
Europe. The first 


munitions, and the third is rubber, which has to do not*only 


places 
states, is food; second is 
with transportation, but with nearly every other branch of mod- 
ern warfare. 

E. H. Olimb has resigned from the sales organization of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, having accepted a position as 
district manager with the Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio He will also be responsible for the advertising of the 
tires manufactured by this company. 

G. W. Henne, general manager of The Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, recently read a paper, “Financing an 
Industry,” before the Mansfield Chamber of Commerce Forum. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has recently added 
Illinois, selling force, and 


Lawrence Broering to its Chicago, 


he will represent the company’s interests in Indiana. He was 
at one time with the Indianapolis branch of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., 
Later, he was associated with 


where he occupied the position of assistant man- 
ager. the Miller Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s branch in that city, in a similar capacity, leaving this posi- 


tion to join the Mason Tire company. 


W. E. Wullenweber, formerly chemist for the Morgan & 
Wright Rubber Works at Detroit, Michigan, has resigned his 


position and is now with The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., of 
East Palestine, Ohio. 

H. G. Rowe, for 22 years foreman of the cement department 
of Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Michigan, has resigned his posi- 
tion. 

E. R. Anderson, for a number of years with the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railroad Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Lambert Multiplus Co., manufacturer of tires, Portland, 


Oregon. 


Edward J. Smith is now manager of the Hartford, Connecti- 


cut, division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Stanley M. Cramer, of the 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, is now at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, with the other members of 


advertising department of the 


the Akron contingent. 

George B. Cary has recently been appointed Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Krebs Pigment & Color Co., with offices at 
327 South La Salle street. Prompt shipment of urgent orders 
will be made from stock carried in a local warehouse. 
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RUBBER MAN HEADS BOSTON FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK. 


HARLES A. MORSS, treasurer of the Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., Boston, Massachusetts, and a member of the 
Rubber Club of America, Inc., has been elected governor of the 
Federal 
Bank of 


succeed Alfred L. 


Reserve 
Boston, to 


Aiken, who will as- 
sume the presidency 
of the National 
Shawmut Bank of 
that city, January 1, 
1918 
Mr. 
been connected with 
the Simplex Wire 
& Cable Co. and its 
since 
held 


the position of treas- 


Morss has 


predecessors 
1889, and has 
urer since its incor- 
poration in 1895. He 


occupies the same 
position with the 
Sim plex Electric 


Heating Co. and the 
Morse & Whyte 
Co., in Boston, and 





Champlain Studios 


Morss, GOVERNOR, FEDERAL 


BANK OF 


CHARLES A, 
RESERVE 


has been a director 


of the Federal Re- 30STON. 
serve Bank since its 

organization. Prominent in business affairs, he isa member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the Boston Chamber 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Industry Con- 


of Commerce, and 


ference for Rubber Covered Wires and Cords, 
GOODRICH PROMOTIONS 

The exigencies of war and other nezéssities have brought about 

the following changes in the branch administration department 
of The B. F. Akron, Ohio: 

Carl A. represented 


Richmond, Virginia, is now 


Goodrich Co., 
the 
manager of the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, branch, replacing George P. Dean. E. M. Latham, of the 


branch at Los Angeles, California, is manager of the Salt Lake 


Tanner, who formerly company at 


Charles Boutell succeeds John T. Kemp as 


City, Utah, depot. 
manager of the Birmingham, Alabama, branch, the latter being 
needed at the company’s Akron factory for government work. 
E. D. Yount has heen appointed local manager of the South 
Bend, Indiana, depot, replacing W. W. Vandeveer, who has been 
transferred to the Sales School. Other recently ap- 
pointed local managers are now in charge of the following de- 


Goodrich 


pots: J. W. Moore—Fort Worth, Texas; F. S. McNaul— 
Hutchinson, Kansas; W. J. Balaun—Waco, Texas; and F. T. 
Reuter—Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. W. F. Burbank succeeds 
\. E. Lees of the San Diego, California, depot, and S. S. Clark 


assumes charge of the one at Salina, Kansas. T. B. Graham 


becomes operating manager of the Seattle, Washington, branch, 
replacing C. J. Pomeroy, who has entered the Government’s 
service. 

J. E. Powers, formerly the Buffalo, New York, 
truck tire sales department, has been placed in charge of all truck 
tire the New York branch. He is the 


Buffalo branch by J. A. Reed, former Pittsburgh manager of 


manager of 
succeeded at 


sales of 


truck tire sales. 
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TRADE NOTES 

A rubber substitute of special quality adapted for use in high 
grade goods has been developed by Dr. Hugo H. Harding and 
being manufactured by him at his laboratory, 5540 Kimbark 
avenue, Illinois. This no par- 
ticular designation but is sold under plain stock numbers. 

The Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Delaware, has 
recently member of the of the World 
Association, an advertising organization representing many well- 
Another repre- 


Chicago, material, as yet, has 


Electric 


become a Rice Leaders 


known manufacturers in various industries. 
sentative rubber concern, which had previously joined the Rice 
Association, is the Faultless Ashland, Ohio. 


Che English Mica Company's plant is located at Spruce Pine, 


Rubber Co.., 


North Carolina, with headquarters at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. This company manufactures water-ground mica, which 
is used extensively in the rubber trade 

The L. H. Butcher Co., San Francisco and New York, notice of 


whose incorporation appears elsewhere in this issue, will deal 


in colors and chemicals for the rubber trade. The officials are 


F. L. Schwartz, president; J. E. Schwartz, vice-president—both 
of San Francisco, California, and Virgil G. Thomas, treasurer 
and secretary, New York City. Principal office will be at 100 
William street, New York City 


[he Mulconroy Co., Chicago, Illinois, has opened a new store 
at 553 West Van Buren street, under the management of S. E. 
Lineaweaver, formerly manager of the company’s store at Pitts- 
burgh, The coup- 
lings and leather-soled rubber boots 

The Wilson Rubber Co., 
surgeons’ and household gloves, 
from $40,000 to $75,000. The company is erecting two new build- 
50 by 125 feet, and the other a 
The buildings will cort 


Pennsylvania company manufactures hose, 


Canton, Ohio, maker of electricians’, 
has increased its capital stock 


one a three-story structure, 


ings, 
30 by 40 foot boiler house and tool shop 


about $30,000 and are situated on a recently purchased site with 


300 feet frontage on the Pennsylvania Railroad. The company 
has been in active operation a little less than a year and ex- 
pects to double its present capacity by February 1, 1918. The 
officers are John S. Willis, president; Fred J. Wilson, vice- 
president and general manager, and Wendell Herbruck, secre- 


tary and treasurer 

The Chicago branch of the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has recently been moved from 1229 
South Michigan avenue to more convenient quarters at 218 
North Fifth avenue. Elmer E. Bast, who has represented the 


compapy in ( hicago for nearly 20 years, is in charge. 

The American Safety Hair Cutter Corp., of New York City, 
has increased its capital stock from $6,250 to $10,000, and 1,250 
to 2,000 shares, no par 

Three representative New York 
torches, flags and red fire in the Mitchel 
that was held Thursday night, November 1. 
United States Rubber Co., New York City, was marshall. 

C. F. Braund has joined the sales force of Stresen-Reuter & 
Hancock, Inc., charge of the 


shares, no par value, value. 


men carried 
Light Parade 


rubber 
Torch 


Robert C. 


hundred 


Fisher, 


Cleveland, Ohio, and will have 


buving and selling of the rubber chemicals and colors handled 
by this firm. 

Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., makers of “Beckton White,” 
have opened a sales office at 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, 
under the direction of S. B. Woodbridge, assistant general sales 
manager 

The Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut, has 
established a demonstration room in the factory where practical 
tests of their new mixing mill are being made. The trade are 
invited to try out their own material on this machine. 

The William Eggers & Sons, 294-296 Taaffe 
place, Brooklyn, New York, will be continued by Walter A. and 


William H. Eggers, sons of the late William Eggers, who are 


business of 


practical rubber mold makers 
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The American Rubber Co., Oakland, California, has received 
the city contract for making dredger sleeves for the municipal 
dredges. 

The American Scrap Rubber Co., Baltimore, Maryland, has 
recently petitioned the court for permission to dissolve. The 
petition stated that there were no assets and that all liabilities 
had been liquidated. 

It is said that the stock of the Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, may shortly be listed on the New York exchange. 
William M. Coleman of New York City, representing eastern 
financial interests, has been added to the board of directors. 

The Cleveland branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, has been moved from 1921 Euclid avenue 
to more commodious quarters at 4501 Euclid avenue. 

Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is 
erecting four new additions to its plant in that city. 


rhe Lycoming Rubber 
These 
comprise a two-story vulcanizer building, 70. by 40 feet; two 
249 the 
other 60 by 178 feet; and a three-story manufacturing build- 
90 feet. 


five-story manufacturing buildings, one 60 by feet, 


ing, 50 by Plans are also under consideration for a 
new power plant. The rapid growth of the company is dem- 
onstrated by a comparison of the original 103.000 square feet 
of floor space with the 298,000 square feet available upon the 
completion of the present building operations. 


OPENS PACIFIC COAST BRANCH, 


In order that western trade be better served, Katzen- 
bach & Bullock Co. Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco, California, under the management of 
W. C. Todd. 

Katzenbach & Bullock service now spans the continent, with 
offices in Boston, New York, Trenton, Chicago and San Fran- 


may 


has established offices in the 


cisco, and warehouse stocks at other important industrial centres. 

Casper Smith, for several years manager of the company’s 
New York, where he 
will be in Calvin Stitt, 


Boston manager, has taken over the management of the Chicago 


Chicago office, has been transferred to 


charge of sale matters; and former 


office. 


THE NEW OMAHA HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
RUBBER Co. 


The accompanying illustration shows the new office and ware- 
house building now being erected for the United States Rubber 


Co., at Omaha, Nebraska. It is constructed of reinforced con- 

















crete, faced with fire brick, and contains 104,544 square feet of 
floor space. The building will be ready for occupancy January 
1 and will be one of the finest office and warehouse buildings 
in the city. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

The Para Auto Tire Co., Chicago, Illinois, will in future have 
charge of the sales department of the Century Rubber Works 
in that city. The latter company specializes in the manufacture 
of automobile casings in Ford sizes, together with inner tubes. 

The Normandy Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, has erected a plant at St. Catherines, Ontario. In addi- 
tion to manufacturing various lines of rubber goods, the com- 
pany will make a specialty of the Normandy Puncture Proof 
tire. 

The Plexus Tire & Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
notice of whose incorporation appeared in the November issue 
of Tue InpIiA Rusper Wor.p, is completing a new factory at 
Tacony, Pennsylvania. The building is 130 by 350 feet and is 
located on a tract of land at State Road and Levick street. 
Morgan & Wright tire 
actually building tires 
a satisfactory manner. 


About 200 girls are employed in the 
plant at Detroit, Michigan. They are 
and are said to perform their tasks in 

The Lincoln Highway Tire Co., Fulton, Illinois, expects to 
have its new plant in operation by January 1, 1918. The build- 
ing will have a floor space of 50,000 square feet and a capacity 
of 1,000 tires and tubes per day, this output eventually to be 
doubled. M. S. Ackles is president and general manager of 
the company, and S. Ross Vasbinder is factory manager. 

The Great Republic Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, has contracted with The Consulting Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the construction of a tire plant in Mc- 
Alester. The company has purchased several existing buildings, 
covering approximately 35,000 square feet, and these are to be 
converted into a modern plant. The present offices of the com- 
pany are at Muskogee, Oklahoma, but in the near future they 
will be moved to McAlester and connected with the plant. 

The Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, is not building 
a tire factory at Youngstown, New York, as reported. This com- 
pany is rearranging the mechanical rubber goods department in 
the present factory and adding new equipment to increase produc- 
tion. Tire and tube equipment will be installed and ready for 
a limited production of tires shortly after the first of the year. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co.’s agency for Omaha and 
the surrounding territory has been taken over by C. B. Adair 
and G. G. Lee, and the new company will be known as The 
Adair-Lee Tire Co. Mr. Adair has been with the General 
Tire company since its first inception, having been Chicago 
district manager, while Mr. Lee has been salesman for The 
General Tire Agency, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Marathon Tire & Rubber. Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
has appointed Pierre Blommers, formerly New York manager, 
special factory representative, with headquarters in Cuyahoga 
Falls. P. L. Niles, previously western manager of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, branch of the Republic Rubber Co., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Blommers as New York manager. 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, is 
building a new warehouse, 288 feet long by 60 feet wide, 
which will be fully equipped with conveyors for unloading 
and distributing incoming shipments, also for loading and 
conveying raw materials to the factory. The building will be 
completed and ready for occupancy by December 1. 

The company has appointed R. G. Nelson superintendent of 
districts, with supervision over all district offices and sales 
promotion work. C. E. Pumphrey, formerly district manager 
at St. Louis, Missouri, assumes the duties of assistant sales 
manager, with headquarters at East Palestine. R. J. Delavan, 
who has been serving the company as a special representa- 
tive, becomes St. Louis district manager. 

The Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Indiana, has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000, $250,000. being 
preferred and the balance common. The preferred stock has 
been sold and the majority of the proceeds turned into the 
company’s treasury. For additional working capital, $600,- 


000 of the common stock has been issued, the remaining $150,- 
000 capital being retained in the treasury. At the present 
time, the company is turning out 300 casings per day and ex- 
pects to increase this production. 

The Sprague Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska, whose 
incorporation is mentioned in this issue of THe Inpia Rus- 
BER Wor.p, will erect a factory in Omaha for the manufac- 
ture of tires and tubes. E. H. Sprague is president and 
treasurer; Francis Ferns, vice-president, and E. E. Harding, 
secretary. 

The general and executive offices of the Johnstone Tire & 
Rubber Co., formerly the Globe Tire Co., are still in The 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois, according to informa- 
tion just received. The officers of the company, whose or- 
ganization remains unchanged, are: Sherman Steel, president 
and general sales manager; and C. W. Mussey, treasurer and 
assistant secretary. Both have their headquarters at the above 
address in Chicago. A. A. Peterson is factory manager and 
superintendent, with headquarters at La Porte, Indiana, where 
the company’s factory is located. Samuel Johnstone, of 52 
West Chippawa street, Buffalo, New York, is a director of the 
company. 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has made 
a number of additions to its sales force, to cover the follow- 


ing territory: C. E. Scheible and E. O. Girard—New York 
state: A. R. Hodge—New York City, Brooklyn and Long 
Island. (Mr. Hodge has served with the English army in 


France for two or three years and holds an honorable discharge 
from the English government); F. L. Kimberley—Connecticut. 
J. Simoni and H. M. Turner are recent additions to the Indian- 
apolis branch of the company, while the Chicago branch has 
added H. B. Bower and R. Moeller to its sales force. 

The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, is mak- 
ing several additions to its plant at Fort Madison, Iowa. A 
mill room, one story and basement, in which a calender and 
three mills are being installed, and a 60 by 24 foot addition to 
the power house have just been completed; a new unit of three 
stories and basement, 250 by 60 feet, also an office building and 
shipping room 100 by 55 feet will soon be finished. Ten dwellings 
for the company’s employes are nearly completed, and ground 
has been broken for eleven more. 

The Norfolk Tire Fabric Co. has purchased a site in Norfolk, 
Virginia, on which it proposes to erect ‘a $300,000 plant. 

The general offices of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. have been 
removed from Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, where the factory 
is located, to 245 West Fifty-fifth street, New York City. 
This change includes all departments, with the exception of the 
manufacturing department—the object being to provide addi- 
tional floor space at the factory for manufacturing purposes, and 
also to bring the executive and selling organizations to a more 
central point than Conshohocken. 

William A. Reynolds, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed manager of the company’s 
mechanical goods department, New York district, replacing A. 
A. Lyon, who takes up special work. W. R. Bliss is New 
York City district manager of the company, with headquarters 
in Long Island City. 

The Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is adding a 
new boiler plant to its factory, to cost approximately $65,000. 
The plant will be ready for operation on December 1, and will 
have a product of about 1,000 tires per day. 

The Des Moines branch of the Portage Rubber Co., Akron 
Ohio, has been moved from 1013 Locust street to 1009 Locust 
street. FE. R. Mohnsen and P. J. Morlock have recently been 
added to the Des Moines sales force of the company. 

Byron G. Dowse, for many years prominently identified with 
various rubber manufacturing interests. has formed the Dowse 
Rubber Co., with an authorized capital stock of $2,500,000. The 
headquarters of the company will be in Chicago, Illinois, and 
it will manufacture tires and mechanical goods. 
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UNITED STATES TIRE SALESMEN IN CON- 
VENTION. 


i he United States Tire Company's convention of salesmen, 
held at Detroit, Michigan, October 30 to November 1, was 
attended by 500 representatives of the company’s sales staff 
After the song, “America Weston formally opened the 
convention and announced the company’s object in bringing the 
salesmen together 


President James N. Gun hen extended a cordial welcome 
and emphasized the fact that every man was expected to do 
his dutv at this time. whether in the trenches or on the road 


And the fulfillment of that duty to the organization he repre 


sents, is to achieve a high standard of business integrity 
\ broad visioned itline f the iles policy for the coming 
ear was the subject f ( Weston’s address, in which 
he stated, that quality ot roduct and a sound and fair sell 
ing policy were the two fundamentals of a successful sales 
organization. O. S. Tweee then talked on the subject of sell 
ing United States tires, and during the afternoon session F. I 
Reynolds sp ke ol distri tors s les, followed by a spirited 
address by G. S. Schugart, on Western trade development. Dr. 


William S. Sadler addressed the convention at the dinner held 


at Hotel Pontchartrain in the evening, on “Why We Are at 
War.” 

Everyone was present at Wednesday's session, when R. W 
Ashcroft spoke on “Product ‘olicy, Push and Publicity” in 
his usual terse, masterful manner Then followed interesting 
talks by representative salesn n helping dealers, business 
building, and how to sell tire vhen the convention adjourned 
for an afternoon visit to the Morgan & Wright factory \fter 


dinner at Hotel Pontchartrain, there were addresses by Norval 
\. Hawkins and Edgar B. Davis 

Enthusiasm and intense interest characterized the last day 
of the convention, particularly during the afternoon session, 
when able addresses were made by department heads. John 
Williams spoke on credits and collections; P. O. Eckhardt, 
on system, and Dr. T. Whittlesey talked about tire performances. 
“Raynsters” was W. Lincoln Green’s subject, and G. H. Mayo 
and J. C. McMichael spoke on “Keds.” 

The closing event of the convention was the dinner at Hotel 
Statler on the evening of November 1. Col. Samuel P. Colt, 
the principal speaker, was unable to attend. The other speakers 
were, Elisha S. Williams, Ernest Hopkinson, Homer E. Sawyer 


James N. Gunn and T. H. Rieder 


‘Our Horn,” published by the United States Tire Company 
for distribution among the ympany’s many salesmen and deal 
ers, was issued every day during the convention. The daily 


program, portraits of officials, and abstracts of the various 


papers were featured in each issue that contained, moreover, 


a wealth of pictured fun and witty persiflage 





NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


IRLITE Rubber Manufacturing Co., Inc., The, November 

8 (Delaware), $1,000,000. CC. L. Rimlinger, M. M. 

Clancy—both of Wilmington, Delaware, and C. M. Egner, Elkton, 

Maryland. To manufacture and deal in rubber goods of all 
kinds 


American Scrap Rubber Co., May 30 (Maryland), $50,000. 


I. Goldstein, A. Goldstein and H. M. Siegel. Principal office, 
1540 Ridgley street, Baltimore, Maryland. Buy, sell, exchange, 
Strip, assort and reclaim scrap rubber and waste material; to 
manufacture articles from scrap rubber. 

Autocrat Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., October 11 (New York). 
$500. G. H. B. Martin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; S. ( 
Seymour, Camden, New Jersey, and J. F. Curtin, New York 
City. Principal office, Eddyville, New York. General manu- 
facturing and dealing in tires and rubber goods 

Bergen & Zaager, Inc., October 29 (New York). $1.000. 
B. Bergen, 100 West 111th street; S. Zaager, 122 West 114th 
street, and H. Cogut, 23 West 119th street—all in New York 


City. Principal office, New York City. To manufacture tires, 


Blanton Rubber & Manufacturing Co., September 12 ( Okla- 
homa), $10,000. J. R. Blanton, J. A. Mathews and M. W 
Halmbacher—all of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. To manufacture 
and sell automobile tire accessories and motor fan belts and 
other fabric articles. 

Boston Belting ( rp. ¢ ctober 13 (Massachusettes). $1,- 
000,000. J. S. Stone, 84 State street; H. A. Dolbeare, W. F 
Lawton—both of 214 Devonshire street; W. L. Van Kleeck, 
F. Chase—both of 511 Sears building—all in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. To manu- 
facture, purchase and sell belting, mill supplies and other 
fabrics and articles made in whole or in part of rubber, wool, 
linen, cotton, leather or other materials 

California Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., August 17 
(California), $250,000. P. J. Maurer, Riveria; J. H. Grube, P. 
C. Tennis, J. W. Gunther and L. M. Tennis—all of Los An- 
geles—both in California. Principal office, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Deal in auto and pneumatic tires of all kinds, also auto 
act essories. 

Clark Pedmobile Corp., November 9 (New York), $500,000 
C. H. Clark, 501 West 113th street; R. J. Trimble, 52 William 
street, both in New York City, and J. E. Nix, Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, Brooklyn, New York 
lo manufacture hardware, tires, cycles, etc. 

Detroit Carrier & Manufacturing Co., October 23 (Dela- 
ware), 10,000 shares without any nominal or par value. C. L 
Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy—both of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and C. M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. The office of the cor- 
poration within the State of Delaware is with the Corpora- 
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tion Trust Company of America, duPont building, Wilming- 
ton. To manufacture and deal in automobile supplies and 
accessories. 

Fidelity Tire & Rubber Corp., November 2 (New Jersey), 
$5,000. R. Krause, Soundview avenue, Clason Point; J. L. 
Meltzer, 255 West 108th street, and F. V. Sheehan, 510 West 
135th street—all of New York City. Principal office in the 
State of New Jersey, 15 Exchange place, Jersey City. To 
manufacture and deal in tires for automobiles, bicycles, etc. 

Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., November 
20 (Delaware), $500,000. J. C. Brown, L. E. Kraft and H. J. 
Karr—all of Chicago, Illinois. To manufacture and sell auto- 
mobile tires, tubes and rubber goods. 

Hub Auto Tire Co., Inc., November 12 (New York), $10,- 
000. H. Smolen, 1007 Simpson street; L. J. Levy, 822 Bar- 
retto street, and A. Krometes, 1 St. Lawrence avenue—all in 
Bronx, New York City. Principal office, New York City. To 
manufacture tires. 

Improved Rubber Co., Inc., The, October 30 (Delaware), 
$100,000. A. A. de Bonneville, 88 West 35th street, Bayonne, 
New Jersey; E. M. Snell, 251 Fort Washington avenue, New 
York City, and A. S. Perry, Fairfield, Connecticut. To manu- 
facture rubber products. 

J. D. B. Rubber Co., October 26 (New Jersey), $50,000. 
A. G. Berg, B. A. Dare and J. H. Robertson—all of 300 Elm 
street, Arlington, New Jersey. Principal office within the 
State of New Jersey, 300 Elm street, Arlington. To manu- 
facture rubber, rubber compounds and preparations, artificial 
or otherwise, and the tools, machinery and materials used 
in connection therewith; to buy, sell, manufacture, refine, 
prepare and deal in and with all kinds of chemicals, chemical 
compounds, rubber, rubber goods, artificial and otherwise, and 
the materials combined with or in any way used in the manu- 
facture of rubber articles, accessories and adjuncts thereof, 
materials and apparatus used in connection therewith, etc. 


L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., November 23, 1917 (New York), 
$25,000. Virgil G. Thomas, East Orange, New Jersey; E. J. 


Donegan, 2023 Caton avenue, Brooklyn, New York, and G. W. 
Durrenberger, 360 West Forty-fifth street, New York City. Prin- 
cipal office, 100 William street, New York. To manufacture and 
deal in colors, chemicals, minerals and industrial ores. 

Liberty Rubber Products Co., October 23 (Delaware), $100,- 
000. M. C. Mowery, I. S. Shubert—both of 226 Drexel build- 
ing, and V. T. Cassin, 1202 S. Wilson street—both in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. To buy, sell and otherwise acquire 
rubber and all its by-products. 

New England Tire Fabric Co., November 1 (Massachu- 
setts), $250,000. J. W. Hawes, F. A. Cross and W. P. Lom- 
bard—all of 18 Tremont street, Massachusetts. To 
manufacture and deal in knitted and woven fabrics of every 


Soston, 


material entering into webbing and cloths 


Oak Tire & Rubber Co., March 3 (Province of Ontario), 
$100,000. Directors, F. Law, J. H. L. Patterson, D. S. Mur- 
ray and J. P. Ash. Administration office, 471 Yonge street, 
Toronto. To manufacture tires and tubes and the Oak Fibre 
Sole. 

Para Tire Company of Council Bluffs, October 30 (lowa), 
$30,000. L. J. Haughey, president: F. C. Wagner, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. B. Haughey, secretary and treasurer—all of 
Council Bluffs. To manufacture and repair automobile tires 
and tubes, and buy, sell and manufacture auto goods and ac- 
cessories. 

Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., October 27 (Delaware), $5,- 
000,000. C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy—both of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and C. M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. To manu- 
facture and deal in rubber materials. 

Queen City Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., October 29 (New 
York), $1,000. S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York 
City; C. A. Weldon, 591 Seventh street, and H. H. Jacobson, 
373 Grand street—both of Brooklyn, New York. Principal 
office, New York City. General manufacturing and dealing 
in tires and rubber goods. 

Rochester Tire & Rubber Co., (Delaware), 
$500,000. E. H. Crowder, H. J. Crowder—both of Buffalo, 
Dr. E. W. Lancaster—both in New York. To 
deal in rubber goods of all kinds. 

Rubber Insulated Metals Corp., October 23 (Delaware), 
$500,000. C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy—both of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and C. M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. To at- 
tach india rubber and its compounds to any and all surfaces. 

Sprague Tire & Rubber Co., The, October 18 (Nebraska), 
$1,500,000. E. H. Sprague, F. H. Gaines and E. G. McGilton— 
all of Omaha, Nebraska. To manufacture and sell tires and 
tubes for automobiles and other vehicles. 

Spadone Machine Co., The, October 23 (New York), $20,000 
H. Spadone, 126 Duane street; A. A. Spadone, 317 West End 
avenue, both in New York City, and W. W. Spadone, 53 Frank- 
lin avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Principal office, Manhattan. 
To manufacture machinery for cutting textile fabrics. 


November 7 


and Ewell, 





A NEW SCRAP RUBBER CONCERN. 

The Apex Metal & Rubber Co., Philadélphia, Pennsylvania, 
has completed the equipment of its factory at 716-18 South 
Eleventh street. The building floor 16,000 
square feet, and the company will engage in the handling of 
scrap rubber on an The members of the 
firm, which is a co-partnership, are: Jacob Strauss, formerly 
of the Queen Metal & Rubber Co.; Edward Roberts, senior 
member of Roberts Brothers, now dissolved; and L. N. Orns- 
with E, & Co.—all the 


has a space of 


extensive scale. 


ton, general formerly Bers 


above being in Philadelphia. 


manager, 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

HE support of the big rubber manufacturers of the United 
States to the government’s plan of constructing air craft 

in overwhelming numbers was pledged Saturday, November 17, 
when 35 members of the Rubber Association of America were 
guests of Harvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and first Western president of the association. 
A complete report of this notable gathering appears elsewhere 


in this issue. 
* * * 


When the motormen and conductors of the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Co. went on a strike, Monday morning, No- 
vember 11, officials of the Akron rubber companies immediately 
began making preparations for taking their 50,000 employes to 
and from work to prevent the operations of the plants from 
being halted. Every automobile truck owned by the companies 
was pressed into service and all others in the city that could be 
rented, borrowed or purchased 

That the officials succeeded in establishing a substitute trans- 
portation system is proven by the fact that at all times during 
the five days, when not a car moved on the Akron city lines, all 
departments in the companies had full complements of laborers. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., for example, had 43 trucks 
in readiness three hours after the strike was called. The trucks 
were stationed at all intersections of main streets and made 
rapid trips to and from the factory, taking as many as 50 men 
and women at a trip. Later in the week, routes were established 
to all parts of the town, and even to Barberton and Cuyahoga 
Falls, suburbs of Akron. 

* * * 


A spirited rivalry between teams representing the Goodrich, 
Firestone, Goodyear and Miller rubber companies sprang up dur- 
ing a recent campaign in Akron to raise money for the Y. M. 
C. A. war work fund, After a close fight, the Goodyear teams 
took the lead, winning out over the Firestone teams with a mar- 
gin of about $700. Goodyear teams obtained $22,899.68, Fire- 
stone teams $22,146.55, Goodrich teams $19,517.82, and the Miller 
teams $9,044.15. Akron’s quota for the fund was $125,000, but 
the activity of the rubber companies’ teams resulted in its being 
raised to $156,913.17. 

a2 * * 


oo 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. won the city championship 


in another branch of sport, Sunday, November 18, when its foot- 


ball eleven defeated the White Rocks, 20 to 7, at Seiberling Park. 
The Goodyear baseball team last summer won the city amateur 
championship, and the company’s athletes also landed at the top 
in the basketball league last winter. 

The Goodyear Silents, a team composed of deaf and dumb 
employes of the company, completed a most successful season. 
Many of the strongest teams in the city were defeated by the 
Silents, their lack of the power of speech proving no handicap 
to them. 

A military unit called the Flying Squadron has been formed 
by the company, consisting of six companies two of 80 men each 
from the factory offices, and four from the factory. Com- 
petent drill masters are provided by the company and military 
drill has become a regular duty with the members. Optional 
instruction is given to other employes who may desire to form 
other military units. This work is in no way connected with 
the Government service, being a local organization in which 
P. W. Litchfield, factory manager, is taking an active part. 

* * * 

The Akron Equipment Co. will soon be installed in its re- 
cently erected plant, located on East Exchange. The general 
manager of this company, which makes rubber and rubber tire 
machinery, is Charles E. Quine, for many years connected with 
the Williams Foundry & Machine Co., of this city. 


” * * 


The Amazon Rubber Co. has put out a red, white and blue 
tire. The car of Vice-President Marshall is equipped with a 
set of these tires. 

+ * * 
The Adamson Machine Co. has recently commenced using its 


open hearth process. 


* . * 

After traveling 2,576 miles through nine eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, the test car fleet of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co, returned to Akron, November 23. 

The fleet, which was composed of five automobiles heavily 
laden, left Akron October 18 to spread the doctrine of proper 
care for auto tires through the East and, incidentally, to test the 
tires under all manner of road conditions. 

Seventeen of the 20 tires on the cars carried the same air in 
them when they returned to Akron as when they left. The seals 
on them had not been broken. The other three tires had been 
punctured, but immediately repaired. 

The fleet was directed by Hugh A. Fargo. J. P. Fitzharris, 
tire expert, watched closely the condition of the tires. 
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A recent survey by the Akron Chamber of Commerce showed 
that there are now 24 rubber companies in Akron. Of the 24, 
17 manufacture automobile tires and the remainder rubber sun- 
dries. About ten other companies have been incorporated, but 
have not started operations. 

* * * 

The capitalization of the Portage Rubber Co. has been in- 
creased from $3,000,000 to $10,000,000, according to a recent vote 
of the stockholders, to provide funds for enlarging the business. 
Only preferred stock is to be sold at present, the common stock 
being held in the treasury. The company paid a fee of $7,000 
to the state for the increased capitalization. 

» * * 

Arthur H. Cummings, assistant advertising manager of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for the past five years, left the company 
November 24 to become advertising manager of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. Mr. Cummings is well known throughout the 
state, having started the advertising course at Reserve Univer- 
sity with a series of lectures. 

In order to give men of draft age employed by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. an opportunity to learn the French language, Dr. 
Oscar W. Junek, head of the educational department, has started 
a class open to all employes. Over a thousand Goodrich men 
are now in various branches of the service and many more will 
be selected in the next draft. 

” fal ” 


Gross sales of $1,200,000 and net profits of $181,504 were re- 
ported at the annual meeting of stockholders of the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Kent, November 19. Deductions for 1916 of 
profit and loss amounting to $23,328, income tax reserve of 
$5,076, preferred stock dividends paid in 1917 and preferred stock 
dividend reserve of $48,485 left a balance to be transferred to 
surplus account of $104,430. Stockholders voted to increase the 
par value of capital stock from $10 to $100 a share and elected 
the following directors: O. M. Mason, D. N. Mason, R. W. 
MacKinnon, M. B. Mason, John H: Diehl and D. M. Mason. 


ad * * 


The salesmen of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, 
recently held a convention in that city when plans were worked 
out for increasing business during the coming year and the 
many problems that confront tire salesmen were discussed. One 
whole day was devoted to a trip through the factory, and every 
process in the manufacture of a pneumatic tire and tube was 


shown to the men. 





The banquet, which was held at the Portage Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio, was a very successful affair. John H. Diehl, sales man- 
ager, acted as toastmaster. The principal speaker was H. H. 
Kynett, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of the Industry to Advertising.” O. M. Mason, president of 
The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., spoke of the advantages gained 
under the new Federal Reserve Law in matters of Trade Ac- 
ceptances, aud expressed his opinion that it would not be long 
before even thirty-day business would be transacted on the basis 
of Trade Acceptances. D, M. Mason, general manager, spoke 











Tue Mason BANQUET. 


’ 


n “The Present and Future Prospects of the Tire Industry.’ 
George C, VanVeen, manager of the Chicago branch, made an 
address on the “Relation of the Branch House to the Home 
Office.” 

Talks were also made on efficient methods of securing new 
business 1n branches by H. C. Smith, manager of the Kansas 
City branch; E. H. Sims, of Atlanta; Lée O. Miller, New York 
City Branch manager, and A. A. Fickel, manager of the Cleve- 
land branch, R. W. MacKinnon, secretary of the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Co., spoke on “The Sound Financial Condition of the 
Mason Tire Co.” D. J. T. Kennedy, advertising manager, spoke 
on the subject “Know Your Product.” He emphasized the re- 
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lationship between advertising and sales and the close harmony 
which should prevail between salesmen and the advertising de- 
partment 


The Mason company announces that a cord tire, made with a 
“M,” will be 


The company is also 


special tread design consisting of an inverted 
added to its line of tires early next year. 
preparing to manufacture fiber soles and heels, semi-cured tread 
bands for retreading, and a full line of accessories and repair 
materials 
> > > 

The city's new Boy Scout House, known as “Litchfield Lodge,” 
was the W. 
Litchfield, vice president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


recently dedicated, building being donated by P. 
Ihe ceremonies were conducted under the direction of the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Headquarters, located at New York City 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


Ry Our Regular Correspondent. 

AS a meeting of the New England Shoe Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in this city November 14, it was voted to 

the Western Wholesalers’ 


in recommending to members that they order as few varieties 


cooperate with Sho Association 
of rubber shoe samples as possible during the coming season, 
so that the manufacturers of rubber footwear may be able to 


produce more of the standard styles and pack them in regular 


case lots for immediate shipment It was the sense of the 
meeting that better service could be obtained from the manu- 
facturers if fewer styles were ordered and some of the more 


elaborate patterns eliminated 
There was considerable discussion regarding the date for 
the the As in the New 


England shoe wholesalers prefer to have the rubber year close 


announcement of new prices past, 


January 31 or February 28, but jobbers in other sections are 


strongly opposed to waiting so late before knowing the prices 
for the next season, as they send out their salesmen as early 
as the middle of January At the meeting, the jobbers were 
urged to use their influence to have the manufacturers defer 
until February 1 [It is hardly 


their announcements 


likely that their efforts in this direction will be effective, as 
the 
made all their plans to issu 


price 


leading rubber footwear manufacturers have probably 


their new price lists the first of 


next month 
* 
Meanwhile, the Massachusetts Retail Shoe Merchants’ As- 
sociation, at a meeting held the same week, in discussing 


rubber footwear deliveries, datings and prices, placed them- 


selves on record as preferring February 1, rather than January 
1, as the date for the manufacturers to make new prices. The 
members were somewhat inconsistent, however, when in the 


discussion they believed that their retail prices of today were 


too low, and that a mark-up of 33 per cent would be fair and 
proper in view of the increased cost of conducting business 
The Panther Rubber Co., whose plant at Stoughton, this 
state. was destroyed by fire six or eight weeks ago, is enlarg- 
ing its Chelsea factory It is also building a structure at 


Stoughton for reclaiming stock for its own use at the Chelsea 


plant. The building now being erected is a temporary struc- 
ture and will be replaced in the spring by a modern factory. 
The Canton Leather & Rubber ( recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $500,000, has acquired the Morse mill property 
at Canton, Massachusetts, formerly devoted to the manufacture 
of a celebrated stove polish, and expects to have the plant in 
operation early in February. The company will manufacture ar- 
tificial leather as well as specialties for the shoe and leather 


trade, and later on rubber-soled tennis and outing shoes. The 
president of the company is Guy A. Ham, a prominent Massa- 
chusetts lawyer and banker. W. T. Bonner, who will be general 
manager of the company, was for five years connected with the 
Plymouth Rubber Co., of Canton, Massachusetts, and previously 
with the Thermoid Rubber Co. and the Empire Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Trenton, New Jersey. He is well known in the 
trade, having taken out many chemical and mechanical patents 
in connection with the rubber and automobile industries, among 
which were several connected with the development and produc- 
tion of asbestos brake lining for automobiles. 


* * * 


It is reported that the Lynn Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Co., Lynn, Massachusetts, has purchased a large tract of land 
at Bristol, Rhode Island, and will erect there a well equipped 
plant for the manufacture of rubber soles and arch 
supporters, as well as other specialties for the shoe trade. 


heels, 


* * x 


A fine example of a modern manufacturing building is one 
recently erected at the plant of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., at Cambridge, one of several notable new struc- 
tures added to that plant. It is in marked contrast with some 
of the older buildings, which in their day were considered 
excellent Made entirely of steel, 
concrete and glass, this building is practically a monolith and 


for their special purposes 


~ 


“ay 











Hose 


30sTON Woven & Rusrer Co.’s Appirion. 


virtually non-combustible. Owing to the number and size of 
the windows a flood of daylight is provided, thus insuring 
good workmanship, while the permanence of the structure is 

measure of economy in building which could be attained 
only by.concrete and steel construction 


ss © 


The social and athletic association of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, this state, publishes and supports a breezy 
weekly paper, having a circulation of 6,000 copies among the 
employees of that company. It is really a family affair, de- 
voted almost entirely to the sports and games of the athletic 
club, the doings of the workers in the various departments 
and the It is bright, 
original and heads its editorial column with an editor, asso- 


i. 


Martin, who has just assumed the position of editor, is a well- 


contributions of workers themselves 


ciate editor, 15 department editors and 66 reporters. 
seasoned newspaper man, formerly having had charge of the 


of the “Springfield Republican.” He will 
doubtless add new brightness to this already sprightly “com- 


sporting pages 


pany” paper 


The Fisk Social and Athletic Association of the Fisk Rubber 


Co., held a grand ball in the Auditorium at Springfield on the 
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evening of November 9, 1,000 couples being present. A concert 
by the Hartford Tempo Quartet preceded the dancing, and 
music for the evening was furnished by Slavin’s Singing Orches- 
tra of Boston. Each number on the dance program was dedi- 
cated to some particular activity of the association, such as 
“The Red Tops Baseball Team,” “The Basketball Team,” etc. 


ok * * 
James M. Patterson has resigned as vice-president and 
superintendent of the Needham Tire Co., Charles River, 


Massachusetts, and H. D. Ferguson is now superintendent. 
The present officers of the company are Charles Langmaid, 
president, and W. Louis Williams, treasurer, the latter’s office 
being in the Sears building, Court and Washington streets, 
Boston. 

* * * 

Following the death of Mrs. R. D. Evans, mentioned in THE 
InpIA Ruspper Wortp last month, a petition was filed in behalf 
of 112 possible heirs of Mr. Evans, that administrators be ap- 
pointed to administrate that portion of the estate not already 
administrated by Mrs. Maria A. Evans, who has just died. This 
petition asks that George L. Huntress, Rene G. Paine and Stan- 
ley M. Bolster be appointed for this purpose, and Judge Dow 
has so appointed them. Mr. Paine is the nephew of the late 
R. D. Evans and also nephew of the late Eben H. Paine, for 
so many years the close business and social companion of Mr. 
Evans, both in the American Rubber Co. and the United States 
Rubber Co. Mr. Evans’ will provided that on the death of his 
wife one-half the residue of his estate should go to the heirs-at- 
law, hence this petition. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


OTWITHSTANDING that every facility is being and for 
many months has been utilized to its fullest extent, every 
manufacturer of rubber goods in this State is finding it impos- 
sible to keep pace with the numerous and increasing demands 
that are being made upon him. These demands include, in 
addition to largely increased regular work, immense quantities 
of work for the government for use in connection with the 
“Great World War.” This activity is especially noticeable at 
several of the plants because of the additions that are being 


erected. 
* * . 


The first month of the advanced schedule of wages for the 
employes of the National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, finds the 
3,400 hands now earning a permanent bonus of 10 per cent, as 
well as an additional raise for piece workers, principally among 
the tennis shoe makers, which has increased the weekly payroll 
several thousand dollars. The factory is on full time, and in 
every department orders are being received faster than they can 
be filled and shipped. One day, the early part of the past month, 
the company shipped 8,000 cases of rubber shoes to Baltimore 
for army use. 

The company is at present erecting an addition to its shoe 
department buildings that will materially enlarge the capacity of 
the plant. A new three-story brick building, 260 feet in length 
and 60 feet in width, situated at the east end of the enclosure 
near the wire works, is already under construction. The founda- 
tions are already in and the frame work is well under way. 

* * * 


The Lynn Rubber Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of rubber 
heels, arch supporters and other rubber shoe accessories, has 
taken the preliminary steps to locate at Warren. A tract of 
land has been purchased at the foot of Cutter street and Rail- 
road avenue, near the railroad station. At a recent meeting of 
the Warren town council a petition was received from this cor- 


poration asking for exemption from taxes for ten years. The 
petition was granted. It is stated that the company has pur- 
chased two acres of land in the town for the purpose of erect- 
ing a two-story brick factory with 15,000 square feet of floor 
space. The company, which is capitalized at $50,000, wishes 
to move from Lynn owing to the congested conditions there, 
it was stated. 
© * * 

The Narragansett Rubber Co. at Bristol is operating on full 
time with a large booking of orders for future delivery. Al- 
though no advance has been made in wages at this plant, the 
bonus that was given to the operatives a year ago is still in 
vogue so that the wage schedule is considerably above the nor- 
mal. Extensive interior rearrangement has recently been made 
in the plant, which has given a considerable increase in the 
manufacturing facilities, and a number of other changes are 
under contemplation. 

x * * 

The International Rubber Works, owned by the O’Bannon 
Corporation at West Barrington, is being operated on a night as 
well as a day schedule, owing to the pressure for carriage cloth 
material, which is being used to a great extent in automobile 
work. George W. Evans, for many years head of the office 
force of the O’Bannon Corporation, has severed his connection 
with the firm. Dr. S. T. Sommenstuhl, chemist with the company 
for the past two years, has also resigned. 

* * « 

E. I. Cooper, for several months overseer of the packing room 
and other departments at the factory of the National India Rub- 
ber Co., at Bristol, has resigned, as he has enlisted in the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps of the United States Army for 
the duration of the war. Ralph W. Holt, who has been assistant 
in supervising portions of the factory, has succeeded Mr. Cooper. 

a OK + 

Edward J. Smith, who left early in the past month for his 
new post as manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
branch at Hartford, and Frank J. Murray, who went from the 
position of manager of the local branch of the Post & Lester Co. 
to that of manager of the Boston branch, were given a send-off 
by about thirty of their friends previous to their departure. Mr. 
Smith came here as head of the local Goodyear branch two years 
ago and made such a fine record that he was promoted to a 
larger field. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By a Special Correspondent. 


Those com- 

panies that are working on government orders are operat- 
ing to their capacity, and six firms, principally tire manufactur- 
ers, are now having erected or contemplate the building of 
additions to their plants. The rubber manufacturers in Trenton 
confidently believe that 1917 will be one of the most prosperous 
in their history. 


HE rubber industry in Trenton is booming. 


* * * 


The Empire Tire and Rubber Co. is now expending $220,000 
to double the output of its automobile tire and mechanical plant. 
The company recently contracted for the construction of a one- 
story, brick, frame and steel structure, to cost about $40,000. 
Approximately $180,000 will be used for new machinery and im- 
provements. Work on the building will commence immediately 
and is expected to be finished during the month of January. 

The Empire company during 1917 experienced a 100 per cent 
increase in business, and the plan is to double this after the new 
year. One thousand additional workmen will be employed. The 
product of the plant is now 3,500 tires and 5,000 tubes a day. 
At a recent meeting of the board of directors, the resignation of 
A. Boyd Cornell, secretary of the firm, was accepted and his 
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office has not yet been filled. The other officers are James E. 


Edward B. McKay, first vice-president; C. 


Cornell Murray, 


Baum, president; 
Edward Murray, Jr., second vice-president; J. 
treasurer. 


* * * 


The Essex Rubber Co. is to erect a two-story building, to cost 


$30,000. The first floor will be used as a mill room and the 
second for storage purposes. 
* > 7 
The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co. will erect a 
new two-story building in the spring at an estimated cost of 


$20,000 ised as an office and for the ship- 


ping department. 


The building will be 


> > > 


The Luzerne Rubber Co. has contracted for the erection of a 
one-story brick and steel power plant, and two new boilers will 


be installed, at a total cost of $20,000 


Acme 
announces that he expects a decrease 
the 
However, an 


1 general manager of the 


John A 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
the 


consumers 


Lambert, treasurer anc 


in the production of automobile tires, due to wartime 


practicing. 
articles, particularly hose 


economy which are now 
increase in the production of other 
and packing used by the Navy Department, is anticipated. 

. « * 

Negotiations have been closed by real estate agents acting for 
the Spottswood Rubber Manufacturing Co., now located at Spotts- 
wood, New Jersey, for a lease with option to purchase a plant 
formerly owned by a brick manufacturing company on New 
York avenue, Trenton, including a building, 50 by 200 
feet, and a lot, 100 by 300 feet. After many alterations, which 
will 


abandoned 


factory 


require several months, the Spottswood plant will be 


. * 
The Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation of New Jersey, with 
at 902 North avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey, has filed a 
State 


offices 


certificate of dissolution with the Secretary of 


* 


Additions estimated to cost $100,000 are now being made to 


the plant of the Delion Tire & Rubber Co., and with the coming 
} 

of the new year the daily output will be 1,000 automobile tires. 

Three modern fireproof buildings, shown in the accompanying 














Detion Trre & Rupper Co 
illustration, are nearly completed and another will be finished in 
the spring, costing $75,000. The entire plant will occupy five 
acres and will be one of the largest in this section. 
One of the buildings, now completed, is 120 by 50 feet, 


two stories high, and will be utilized for the manufacture of 
tubes and for the shipping and storage departments. In front 
of this has been erected a modern office building. An addi- 
tion, 40 by 30 feet and two stories high, has been made to the 
engine room, which provides a dry room on the second floor; and 
still another addition, 30 by 30 feet, has been made to the main 
building. Both floors will be used for locker, wash and rest 
rooms for the employes. 

Contractors are also completing a glass and steel building, 80 
by 30 feet, which will be used for mixing rubber cement and 
coating fabrics. 

The officers of the company are H. H. Coleman, president; 
Peter D. Thropp, vice-president; Owen J. McCarthy, secretary, 
and George H. Graham, treasurer. 

* * * 

Extensive building operations are being planned by the Zee- 
Zee Rubber Manufacturing Co., at Yardville, six miles from 
Trenton, and it is estimated that $500,000 will be expended for 
new brick and concrete buildings, additional machinery and 
equipment. Work has already commenced on one of the first 
of the new buildings, an inner tube factory, 50 by 160 feet, with 
a capacity of 4,320 tubes daily, and which, according to esti- 
mates, will cost $350,000. It is the purpose to rush the comple- 
tion of this building and to erect the additional structures early 
in the spring. 

Another building two stories in height, 125 by 40 feet, is to be 
built in front of the present plant. In front of this a modern 
office building, 40 by 60 feet, will be constructed. The Zee-Zee 
company is also arranging for still other structures when those 
mentioned have been finished. The proposed new mill room 
building is to be a one-story structure, 50 by 200 feet, and another 
building will be 50 by 200 feet. The company intends to have 
a daily output of 900 automobile tires and 5,000 inner tubes. 

. * + 


The Para Rubber Co. has established a distributing agency on 
East Hanover street, Trenton, and has contracted with the Globe 
Rubber Tire Mfg. Co. for the distribution of its products in 
the central part of New Jersey. 

* = * 

\n involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the 
United States District Court in Trenton, New Jersey, against 
William Piness and Julius Endler, individually, and trading as 
the North Jersey Co., 39 Lexington avenue, Passaic. J. Vincent 
Barnett, of Paterson, has been appointed receiver. A hearing 


will be held before Referee Frank Van Cleve at Paterson. 





RAYBESTOS BRAKE LINING FOR FORD CARS. 

It is generally supposed that supplies and accessories for 
Ford cars must necessarily be cheap in order to acquire a ready 
This theory, however, is disputed by the makers, who 
state that the demand for Raybestos 
brake lining for small cars, is increas- 
ing. This special lining is made up 
without wire insert, to preclude the 
possibility of small particles of wire 
short circuiting the magneto. It is 
composed of long fiber asbestos, spun 
and woven into a fabric, which in 
turn is treated with heat and wear- 
resisting compounds. It is put up in 
boxes, one set to a box, each set com- 
prising three pieces that are each 23 
inches long. Sufficient rivets for at- 
taching the lining are included in the box. [The Raybestos 
Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. ] 


sale. 








The Polyglot Rubber Trade Directory contains valuable in- 
formation that has been compiled expressly for the rubber trade. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


OW that America has entered the war and is acting with 
characteristic energy and thoroughness, the conditions un- 
der which the rubber trade is being carried on in Britain 

appear to be paralleled in the States and therefore remarks from 
this side which might have been read with interest a year or 
two ago may now hardly merit the attention of busy men. This 
does not apply with equal force to the rubber war news from 
America, which the British subscribers to THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp have the opportunity of reading, because this is the first 
occasion on which our manufacturers have had the opportunity 
of comparing notes with other belligerents and of recognizing 
that they are not alone in their perplexities and worries. Time 
passes quickly and it hardly seems that more than three years 
have passed since the editor, when lunching in an important 
rubber manufacturing center in the north of England, announced 
that his attitude towards the belligerents was one of absolute 
neutrality and impartiality. During the whole of that period 
our rubber trade, with certain not very important exceptions, 
has been extremely busy, the main change which has come ovet 
the scene being that the profiteering which characterized the 
first six months has now largely decreased, owing to the excess 
profits tax and to the close control now exercised by government 
officials over war contracts. The American works, I gather, are 
not profiteering, but they are undoubtedly profiting by the ex- 
periences of other countries. With regard to the labor question, 
which, in the case of conscription, is bound to be an acute one, 
it would scem that more difficulty is to be apprehended in Amer- 
ican works regarding the substitution of women for men in 
heavy work than has been the case here. 
WOMEN IN THE MILLING ROOM, 

A recent statement in THe INDIA Ruspper Wor_p that women 
are to be found in foreign rubber factories in almost all depart- 
ments, except the milling room, is not quite accurate at the 
present time, as the milling room must now, within the writer's 
knowledge, be included among the departments successfully in- 
vaded by women workers. Such labor is attended with certain 
precaution and is always superintended by a competent man. It 
may be taken, however, that whatever may be the case in other 
departments the grinder and the mixer will not afford employ- 
ment for women after the war. 


THE CRUDE AND RECLAIMED RUBBER SITUATION. 

The crude rubber situation continues satisfactory, a common 
remark in the trade being that there is plenty of rubber, and 
although manufacturers with large contracts on hand have nat- 
urally covered their requirements in advance, there has been no 
panic buying in fear of abnormal prices. Firms have covered 
their estimated requirements for nine months ahead at prices 
from 2s. ld. to 2s. 8d. per pound, and have reason to congratu- 
late themselves that they have not, as have some of their com- 
petitors, to take rubber at 3s. 3d. per pound, some quantity 
bought at this price having yet to be delivered. A good deal, 
of course, depends on the shipping question as regards delivery. 
as it may easily turn out that the cargo space available during 
the past month may be more restricted in the near future. 

In many directions there has been a saving in the raw ma- 
terial, the erstwhile insistence of the use of a large quantity 
of the best rubber for goods which are only intended to have 
a short life being now largely replaced by a demand for rubber 
of a sufficiently good quality for the purpose intended to be 
served. This means, of course, the effecting of considerable 
economy without any perceptible sacrifice of efficiency. Although 
America is not a large producer of raw rubber, it is common 


knowledge that she is largely interested in the production of 
reclaimed rubber, and speculation is ripe on this side as to 
whether the proved utility of the superior brands of reclaimed 
rubber is to assert its claims to recognition at the hands of those 
responsible for drafting American government specifications. In 
this respect European reclaimers have long complained that 
their government advisers have not kept abreast of the times. 


GOVERNMENT PRIORITY HOLDING UP PRIVATE ORDERS. 

With the plethora of government orders, both home and allied, 
it is not surprising that the home trade is being held up, to say 
nothing of large orders from Australia. Especially is this the 
case with the garment trade, the bulk of the wholesale ware- 
houses being anxious to replenish their depleted stocks. 
Orders given out six months ago are still unexecuted on ac- 
count of the priority of government work. Orders from private 
sources, however, continue to pour in, though the time of their 
fulfillment is highly problematical. 

COAL GAS AS MOTIVE POWER. 

The use of coal gas as an automobile fuel, mentioned in the 

previous issue of THe INpIA Rupper Wor -p, will probably not 


perish at the coming of peace. This is mainly because of its 


proved economy, as it has been shown that 250 cubic feet of gas 
costing 10d do the work of one gallon of petrol at 4s. At 











Coat Gas Power AppLiep To A Lonpon Bus. 
present the use of gas is limited to vehicles going a short dis- 
tance, as the gas bag has only 25 miles capacity without recharg- 
ing. Of course, the districts where the gas-driven car will be 
prominent will be where gas for refilling the bags can be easily 
obtained. Arrangements are rapidly being made by corporations 
and gas companies for the filling of motorists’ gas bags at a 
charge of 3 pence or 4 pence per 100 cubic feet. The bags are 
rot in any sense a danger either to passengers in the car or to 
the public in the roads, as they are charged at a pressure which 
is only 3-10 inch above atmospheric pressure, and in the event 
of a sudden puncture would escape but slowly into the atmos- 
It is recognized that, although gas has come to stay, the 
gas bag or container will in all probability have only a limited 
life. It may be some time before the invention of a satisfac- 
tory gas cylinder weighing about 60 pounds and containing suf- 
ficient compressed gas for an 80-mile run, but this is what 
is looked upon as desirable and the feasibility of which is being 
discussed. Meanwhile the proofing departments of our rubber 
works are busily engaged in proofing light duck for several firms 
who are specializing in the manufacture of gas bags. The first 
rubber coal gas holder used in the world on a motor vehicle 


phere. 
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was patented and made by Barton Brothers, Buxton, Notts, and 
it is claimed that this is in good condition after sixteen 
months’ use in all weathers. Eighteen months has been stated 
as the period for which a good quality gas bag should maintain 
No doubt very varying results will be registered 


now 


its efficiency. 
by individual users of gas bags, owing to the speed at which 
they are being rushed out, and from the fact that in many quar 
ters any sort of proofing on almost any sort of fabric from 
double warp wigan to fine cambric is being eagerly bought by 
those who wish to be prepared against the abolition of pleasure 
motoring on November 1. The trade is by no means unsym- 
pathetic, because the demand is such that high prices are readily 
obtainable, yielding profits much in excess of those resulting 
from government work. are no trouble- 
some specifications to adhere to, nor are any guarantees being 
given. Opposition has already as the Wood-Milne, 
Limited, has patented a light type of gas container, fourteen 
inches in diameter, strong enough to stand a pressure of 1,800 


Furthermore, there 


arisen, 


pounds per square inch and containing 500 cubic feet of gas at 
800 pounds pressure, equal to two gallons of petrol. 
DEVULCANIZATION OF RUBBER, 

So many claims have been loosely made in reclaiming patents 
as to the devulcanization of the waste rubber, and with so little 
ground for the assertion, that scepticism is naturally rampant 
When I read that Dr. D. Spence had entered the field and had 
however, | among others naturally 
In a general way one must 
past 


patented a many 
read carefully what he had to say. 


Alexander 


process, 


agree with what he and state with regard to 
claims for devulcanization, but I do not quite agree that, except 
with respect to plasticity, reclaiming processes leave the rubber 
practically unchanged. No them do, but there 
are exceptions, and I have seen reclaimed rubber the genuine- 
ness of which was beyond doubt, where the tendency to form 
was much more pronounced than in the 
crumb that this 


still some progress has to be recorded. 


doubt most of 


a solution in naphtha 


of the untreated rubber. I do not say 


case 
amounts to much, but 
Even had I the ability, and shall I add—the temerity, to discuss 
in detail Dr. Spence’s patent, the available space would not suf- 
fice and I shall only touch briefly on one or two points. The 
reactions involved are certainly on novel lines, using an accele- 
sulphur Briefly, 
solution of 


rator of vulcanization to remove combined 
the rubber to be 
metallic potassium in aniline in a closed vessel at 175 degrees C., 
the rubber freed from mineral matter being obtained by precipi- 


The experiments made by Dr. 


devulcanized is dissolved in a 


tation or other suitable means 


Spence show a very large amount of the combined sulphur re- 


moved, and he has been decidedly successful with vulcanite 


An important point is as to 
developed, can be worked on the manufacturing scale. 


far the process, as at present 
Metallic 
potassium before the war was a laboratory luxury, which must 
by now be at a very high price. Metallic also re- 
Spence as suitable for use, and this is now a 


how 


sodium is 
ferred to by Dr 
commercial product, being made on a large scale by one or two 
concerns in England Aniline is not cheap, but no 
doubt its will fall moreover, it is 
process. A feature of the alkali 
fibrous matter in the rubber waste is destroyed and removed. 


chemical 
recovered in the 
that the 


price and, 


present processes is 
I take it that this would not be the case in the sodium-aniline 
water, though I have no knowledge 
interesting to see how Dr. Spence’s 


in the absence of 
on the point It will be 
precipitated rubber compares as regards life with raw rubber, 
other precipitated rubbers being 
However, Dr. Spence’s patent em- 


solution 


the records of and extracted 


by no means satisfactory. 
bodies research and results of great scientific interest. 


SPANISH FIRM CHANGES ADDRESS. 


Due to increased business, Messrs. Blasi, Sague & Pallas, Bar- 


celona, manufacturers of rubber and asbestos goods, have 


moved to 4 Paseo Jan Juan, in that city. 
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BRITISH TRADE NOTES. 


ATEST reports from English industrial centers are prac- 

tically unanimous in declaring general prosperity, brisk 

trade and high wages, considering the conditions inevitably fol- 
lowing in the wake of war. 

Government demands and the necessity of the times have 
wrought a good many changes, displacing industries in one 
town and introducing new ones elsewhere. Thus, Birmingham 
no longer manufactures a great many of the small rubber ar- 
ticles which were among the local specialties. On the other 
hand, Bradford is doing a flourishing business in paramattas 
with fine Botany weft for rubber proofing, this material being 
used for trench capes. The ordinary gabardine trade has also 
prospered here, these goods being mostly cravenette proofed 
for men’s and women’s wear. 

As may be expected, the continual withdrawal of labor for 
the front creates a shortage of hands that makes it hard for 
manufacturers to maintain their trade at home and abroad. 
Nottingham, for example, which has an elastic web industry 
of considerable importance, employing a large number of peo- 
ple, managed only with the greatest efforts to satisfy local and 
foreign demands. So far the production has not fallen much 
below pre-war levels, but it is expected that continued scarcity 
of labor will result in a decrease after 1917. 

Birmingham, too, was able to supply all ordinary require- 
ments besides government demands for rubber tires. In fact, 
the export of rubber goods to the United States in 1916 
amounted to $80,906 against $11,755 the year before, showing an 
increase of $69,151. But Leicester’s shipments of elastic web 
to this country totaled $26,126 in 1916, compared with $31,969 
in 1915. Figures for elastic braid and cord during 1916 were 
$6,251 and $5,361, respectively. Bradford also sent a small 
amount of rubber goods to America, the value being $2,053. In 
this town there is a real market for American fountain pens, 
and rubber gloves from the United States find a ready sale at 
Leeds. 





CUSTOMS REGULATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
ALATA belting is classified as belting, other than leather 
belting, for driving machinery, and there is a 10 per cent 
preferential surtax on foreign goods. 
SWITZERLAND. 
By an Order-of-Council, dated August 10, 1917, the exporta- 
tion of dental rubber and insulating materials from Great Britain 
to Switzerland has been prohibited. 


CEYLON. 


The Customs Amendment Ordinance No. 10 of 1917, dated 
June 8, 1917, which amends the Customs Ordinance No. 17 of 
1869, provides a Table of Exemptions from import duties. The 


following articles may enter duty free: 

(1) Machinery for the preparation, manufacture and packing 
rubber. 

(2) Crude rubber. 

(3) Any material or combination of materials used for making 
boxes for rubber. 


of crude 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 

The Chicle (Export Duty) Ordinance, 1917 (No. 6 of 1917), 
provides that from June 20, 1917, the export duty on chicle shall 
be increased from % cent per pound to 1% cents per pound. 

SWEDEN. 

From August 1, 1917, the exportation of the following articles 
is prohibited: Textile materials in combination with rubber; tex- 
tile goods waterproofed, coated or impregnated with material 
other than rubber; tissues fastened together by means of ma- 
terials other than rubber. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By a government notice (No. 859) appeaving in the “Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette” of July 6, 1917, the rates 
of duty on the following articles have been fixed at: 

Rates of Import Duty. 


nia 
Produce of Britain Produce 


Rates of or of Recipro- of Non-recipro- 
General cating British cating British 
Tariff. Possessions. Possessions. 
Abdominal belts or supports... 20% ad val. 9% ad val. 9% ad val. 


Lambs’ teats, rubber.......... Pea. -‘weuecusde  weddbenss 
Waterproof paper, lined or un- 
BGT coveececccntonceeoeces . (eseceaaed ~~ 6enesnee@ 
Breathing apparatus .......... ee  waeweeves .- <enewsenne 
VENEZUELA. 


The following articles are to pay duty as shown herewith: 


Total Import Duty 
(Including 
Surtaxes) Bolivares, 
Per Kilog. (Gross). 
Inner tubes for automobile tires..............eeeeeees 74 
Rubber sheets or rubber plasters for repairing automobile 


_ tires and inner tubes. .............cceesecescccccccece 1.174 
Cotton cloth covered with rubber for repairing automobile 
GD 6506006400600 10606000006 00000500006600006000000 1.174 


PERU. 

Since July 1, 1917, the export duty on rubber from the Putu- 
mayo region has been collected according to the provisions of 
the decree of July 1, 1914, less a reduction of 50 per cent. The 
custom house at Iquitos requires that rubber from this region 
shall be delivered in sealed shipments, so that fraud may be 
prevented and the fiscal revenue protected. 

MEXICO. 

By a presidential decree of September 22, 1917, green guayule 
and other rubber-producing plants carry an export tax of 6 per 
cent ad valorem, on the rubber contents, while the ad valorem 
tax on guayule gum is 4 per cent. The Treasury Department 
will fix official valuation at intervals of 1 to 3 months. 





FOREIGN TRADE REPORTS. 


BERMUDA. 
URING 1916 Bermuda imported rubber goods to a total value 
of $6,784, of which the United States furnished the greater 
part, amounting to $4,171. Imports from the United Kingdom 
and Canada totaled $623 and $1,990, respectively. 


AUSTRALIA, 

Australia’s imports of rubber goods from the United States 
during the three months ended March 31, 1917, were £85,916 
and showed a decrease of £44,329 over the amount for the cor- 
responding period in 1916. Imports from the United Kingdom 
were second in importance and valued at £50,848. Japan sup- 
plied goods to the amount of £3,234, while £36,261 worth came 
from the British possessions. 

NORWAY. 

The very large demand for rubber footwear cannot be satis- 
fied, owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies. Prices have 
almost doubled 1914, when women’s rubber shoes cost 
$0.95 and men’s $1.40 per pair. The present prices, per pair, 
are $1.60 and $2.40, respectively. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Business during the year 1916 was unusually brisk and in- 
creases in many import and export items are reported. Imports 
of rubber and gutta-percha manufactures represented a value 
of $12,229 in 1916, as against $11,418 in 1915. The total value 
of balata exports during 1916 was $848,541, as compared with 
$784,089 the preceding year. The amount shipped to the United 
States in 1916 totaled $250,462, or $144,450 more than the year 
before. 


since 


DUTCH GUIANA. 
Exports of balata from Paramaribo to the United States 
increased very materially during 1916, when the amount was 
$299,027. The 1915 figures were $191,044. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
In spite of war conditions, trade during the first six months of 
1917 was generally satisfactory, although some items show de- 
crease as the following figures indicate: 





IMPORTS, 
January-June, 1916. January-June, 1917. 
pasta tcmmaniadin os ea dimteen tt 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value, 
Automobiles, parts and tires.... $663,329 $653,305 
RN RS baci cncse ad saesean 180,992 119,918 
EXPORTS. 
Gette Perea «..ccccccccccccecsesse 41,334 $8,142 18,517 $3,154 
Reber, GIOEO 6cc< qcocccvevcescces 11,21] 6,462 24,202 13,468 


It will be noticed that gutta percha exports have decreased 

more than half, while rubber figures have more than doubled. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 
SENEGAL, 

Government demands have given an impetus to the rubber 
industry in this district, consequently exports show an increase. 
The figures for 1916 were 162,768 pounds, value $63,119, and for 
1915, 107,073 pounds, value $28,836. The quantity exported in 
1913 was 91,662 pounds. 

FRENCH GUINEA, 

Higher prices and increased demands from France are once 
more responsible for prosperity. Although shipments of rubber 
in 1915 fell off considerably—the quantity being 916,266 pounds 
against 1,847,289 pounds in 1913—1916 totals reached 2,846,480 
pounds, value $1,123,740. 

IVORY COAST. 

Increased activity was noted here, too, although the output 
was far below that of 1913. The quantity and value for 1916 
were 742,950 pounds and $205,169. This is an improvement as 
compared with $182,174 in 1915, but disappointing when it is re- 
membered that in 1913 the total rubber exports were valued at 
$992,332. 





CONTROLLING BARK CONSUMPTION. 


J. R. Harmsen describes a simple and effective method for 
controlling the bark consumption in Hevea tapping. 

Each tree has four tapping surfaces, so that a quarter of the 
whole surface is tapped per year. On such a section a spout 
is placed two inches above the ground and then two cuts to 
the left are made, with a distance of 15 inches between each, 
allowing 1% inches of bark per month per cut. Each of the 
15-inch sections may have twelve lines scratched on them in 
the desired direction. 

The trees are then controlled as follows: 

The whole: area in bearing is divided into blocks of about 
nine hectares (hectare—2.47 acres) and end trees in each block 
are marked with a different number. Thus trees in the first 
block receive the number 1, trees in the next number 2, and 
so on through 30 numbers, when a new series of 30 is begun. 

On the first of the month all trees numbered 1 are thinly 
marked with tar on the tapping cut; on the second the next 
block is thus marked, and so forth. 

In this way not only is confusion of dates avoided, but too 
rapid tapping is soon discovered and bark consumption can 
more easily be regulated. 





RUBBER IN FIJI. 

Comparative statistics of rubber exports from Fiji indicate 
the fitness of the land for the cultivation of Para rubber, and 
this industry may now be regarded as thoroughly established 
there. The rapidity with which rubber planting has progressed 
is shown by the export figures, which rose from a value of 
£463 in 1914 to £3,464 in 1915 and £8,834 in 1916. The quan- 
tities for the last two years were 1234 tons and 26% tons, re- 
spectively. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


By a Special Correspondent. 


REAT indignation has been aroused among local merchants 

in connection with the requisitioning of the vessels “Djem- 
ber” and “Ophir” by the Netherlands Government. This has taken 
place despite the fact that shipping space is already painfully 
restricted, and notwithstanding the that a petition from 
the entire Dutch East Indies was cabled to The Hague, urging 
that shipping space to these parts should not be further with- 
drawn, while the boats of the Dutch East Indian Lines lie idly 
in Netherlands’ docks. Business men regard the future very 
pessimistically, as they realize especially that the very existence 
of the natives is threatened, should exports cease. 

The accumulation of stock is assuming appalling proportions, 
there being 2% million sugar, 1% million piculs of 
coffee, 40 million kilos of tea, 900,000 bales of tobacco and 2 
million tons of rubber, copra and oil awaiting shipment. For 
these enormous quantities only 275,000 tons of shipping are 
available, as against 374,000 tons in 1916 and 575,000 in 1915. 
Two limited companies have lately been formed to exploit two 
Nest and the John Davie, which will carry 
these com- 


fact 


tons oft 


sailing vessels, the 


rubber and tobacco to the Netherlands. Each of 
panies has a capital of fi. 500,000 ($200,000) and their shares 
have already been sold at 110. 

AN EXPERIMENT STATION FOR THE A. V. R. QO. S. 


The A. V. R. O. S. (East Coast of Sumatra Rubber Planters’ 
Association) is to have an experiment station at Medan. Ac- 
cording to the plans of the architect, it will be an imposing 
structure consisting of a main building and two wings. The 
length of the main building is to be about 80 feet and the great- 
est breadth, 75 feet. Here will be located the offices for director 
and employes, a library, a museum, a drafting and a preparation 
the side-buildings 


One of 


and a department 


shipping 


room 








TRANSPORTATION OF LATEX TO THE FAcTorRY. 

will contain zoological, chemical and testing laboratories, a com- 
pounding and vulcanizing room; the cther wing, the office of 
the botanist, rooms for microscopic examinations, botanical and 


testing laboratories, and one or two other departments. 


THE PASSING OF ELABORATE TAPPING KNIVES. 

One of Java’s pioneer rubber planters, when recently asked 
his opinion of a newly invented tapping knife, declared that 
now the tappers know their business and there are good meth- 
ods for controlling the amount of bark removed, the time for 
inventors of tapping knives has passed. 
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BAD PACKING OF RUBBER. 

Exporters in Java still continue to complain occasionally of 
the condition in which rubber is forwarded to them by certain 
planters. When the product is wrapped in Chinese paper, the 
paper sticks to the rubber and is removed with great difficulty. 
As a consequence, it must be offered at considerably below the 
market price. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LATEX. 

Some months ago a committee consisting of J. G. H. de 

Voogt, president of the board of directors of the Central Rub- 











A JAvANESE Ferry. 


ber Station; A. R. F. van der Mark, secretary of this board, and 
Dr. O. de Vries, director of the Central Rubber Station, was 
formed to collect the funds necessary for carrying out a scien- 
tific investigation of the physiology of latex. This committee 
recently circulated a communication stating that it had been 
entirely successful and that in addition to fl. 2,000 ($800) in 
cash contributions, the sum of more than fl. 18,000 ($7,200) 
would be available each year for five years. 

\ new committee is to be formed which will take charge 
of the funds. The Director of Agriculture, Industries and 
Commerce has already promised to be a member, and several 
men, prominent in the various branches of rubber industry and 
chemistry, have been invited to join. 

The services of Dr. W. Bobilioff, a Swiss of Russian ex- 
traction, have been secured for the work of investigation. He 
will leave for Java as soon as the opportunity to do so arrives. 

tue 4. HR. I. TF. A. 

The directors of the Netherlands East Indian Exhibition— 
Anita—have resolved that the date of exhibition, May 1, 1919, 
will not be postponed until three years after peace has been 
declared, as was requested by the Netherlands. Apart from 
the fact that the interest in the exhibition would die out if it 
were to be postponed for so long a period, preparations for it 
have been under way for some time. The construction of the 
Grand Boulevard across the grounds has been commenced, 
and planting on the vast area is progressing satisfactorily. 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT PLANTATIONS. 

The most important of the twelve rubber plantations of the 
Dutch East Indies Forest Department in 1915 covered an 
area of 7,437 hectares (a hectare is equivalent to 2.47 acres), 
of which 6,267 hectares were under Hevea and 1,161 hectares 
under Ficus. The total production was 212,307 kilos of rub- 
ber, and 154,148 kilos of Hevea and 58,159 kilos of Ficus rub- 
ber were sold, partly in Holland and partly in New York, 
the price obtained being fi. 3.12 per kilo ($0.57 per pound). 

Other plantations have a total area of 2,184 hectares, of 
which 2,145 hectares are devoted to Ficus, 24 hectares to 
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Hevea, and 15 hectares to Ceara. Although the yield was 15-, 
486 kilos, only 4,170 kilos were sold, in addition to 5,917 kilos of 
the year before. 


AMERICA AND THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

The “Nederlandsch-Indisch Rubbertydschrift,” in its issue of 
July 1, 1917, publishes a very readable article on the prospects 
of the rubber market. 

Considering the question of production, and particularly over- 
production, the author admits that there may be periods of de- 
pression, owing to greater supply than demand, but that in 
general the trade will not be seriously affected by this condition, 
for planters will naturally adjust themselves accordingly and 
reduce their output. On the other hand, experience has shown 
that where there is no railway communication, motor vehicles 
are invaluable, and while there are undeveloped territories, such 
as exist in Russia, Canada, South America and Africa, the auto- 
mobile will continue to be used and tires will be in demand. 
Besides this there is an increasing number of uses to which 
rubber is put. 

In connection with the consumption of rubber, the author 
makes the significant statement that, although British capital 
practically rules the rubber market, only 13 per cent of the total 
rubber output enters Great Britain, while America, with only 
a comparatively small capital invested in rubber plantations, 
consumes 60 per cent of the world’s production. Against the 
observation that it is dangerous for the rubber trade to be 
dependent to such an extent on the demand of a single country, 
he points out that America may import millions of pounds of 
rubber but that she herself produces not a single pound, and 
furthermore that American capital is but slightly interested in 
production. 

It is interesting to compare this view of the situation with 
the sentiments on the same subject of another Dutchman, a 
man who has had several years’ experience in the Dutch East 
Indies and who now occupies a responsible office in his home 
country. According to this authority, American investments in 
Dutch East Indian agricultural enterprises, rubber among the 
rest, are not only highly desirable, but very welcome. He re- 
gards the opening up of rubber lands by Americans as most 
profitable to his country, and deplores the fact that more Amer- 
icans have not settled in these colonies. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN. 

Trade with Japan is expanding; imports were considerable 
throughout the year 1916 and show increases over the totals of 
the previous year for practically all items. The imports of bi- 
cycles from Japan, for example, advanced from 918 in 1915 to 
4,530 in 1916, while the number of bicycle tires from the same 
source was 67,924 in 1916, as compared with 15,582 in 1915, 

Business men here declare that Japanese deliveries are rather 
uncertain and not always satisfactory as regards quality. Their 
business methods, too, make it rather difficult for Europeans to 
deal with them. It is, therefore, not surprising that the opinion 
prevails that as soon as peace reopens the European markets 
Japan will have to take a back seat in many instances. 


JAVAN RUBBER MACHINERY. 

The Kalimas Machinery Works, of Soerabaia, Java, is receiv- 
ing orders for machines for the rubber industry, now that these 
are no longer arriving from Europe. The factory delivers four of 
these machines a week and has orders for months ahead. 





DISCOVERY OF TALC IN THE TRANSVAAL, 

Talc has been discovered in the Verdite Mines, near Barber- 
ton, in the Transvaal Province, South Africa. The deposit is 
said to be superior in quality and almost inexhaustible in quan- 
tity. Verdite talc is already being used in the manufacture of 
soap, talcum powder, chalk and paint in South Africa. 


THE SITUATION IN MALAYA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent, 
HE question of the rubber duty is attracting some attention 
at present. The duty is fixed weekly and is based on a 
cable, giving the prices current in London during the previous 
seven days. Why the Federated Malay States Government 
should look to London for prices when the local prices are 
issued weekly is anything but clear. The tax, as matters stand 
at the present, does not seem quite fair. For the week in which 
this is written the “Government Gazette” gives 2s. 9d. a pound 
as the basis of combination and $145 a picul as the local 
equivalent. Remark this fact: the $145 applies to every picul 
of rubber produced, though 30 to 35 per cent of it is of inferior 
grades. We give the figures of the Singapore Chamber of Com- 
merce for the auctions of the same week: 
First Day. Second Day. 
Smoked sheet: —_A—_—,, 


aa —_~ 
De SE akbaakdweedédonnesesesnnase $120 to $123 $121 to $126 
ONE SED cna once erctas wads creecueciy 107 to 119 108 to 120 
PEMG PURI cccicccccccceceescsccesccece 108 to 111 oes eee 
OO PEER ceccceeccvessenceccc cesses 105 to 107 


Unsmoked sheet:- 
PERG GHEE coveccvecseccoesscececncees ee 112 





GEO GUD cv ccccvccctsoccedeccceccesé 104 to 106 97 

Fine PlaiM wcccccvcccvcccccccccccccess eke 117 eee ees 

GOOG PUM s cc cccccccvccccccccvccessese 105 to 106 eee 95 
Crépe: 

Fine pale thin....... 122 to 126 124 to 128 

Good paie thin...... “s 116 to 121 118 to 128 

Good paie blanket 117 to 124 ace 

Good brown blanket............eeeeeee 108 to 113 $60 

FU WOE ccc cescccevcvncesicseeeeds 108 to 116 108 to 114 

Good browM ......ccescccccccccccccens 92 to 106 94 to 106 

Te 5 Re ere 71 to 97 81 to 97 

WN. seen tebecdccanoenecs 0560000800 64 to 80 68 to 90 
Scrap:- 

Vie BRE SONNNNE. 6600 cn edeasesods 50 to 70 75 to 85 

DEE «4s cane ba cagseduenevakunscinsseses 5 75 to 70 

Note.—A_picul equals 133% pounds. Quoted in S. S. dollars = 2/4 


[56.7 cents]. 

The highest price is $128; the lowest is $45; and every picul 
is taxed at $145. The local companies suffer themselves to be 
so taxed almost without a protest, and as though every pound 
of rubber they produced were No. 1 crépe. One well-known 
rubber man gives the following instance of a small estate mak- 
ing smoked sheet and scrap crépe: After deducting the local 
charges on shipping from the Federated Malay States to Singa- 
pore and selling at the auction there, the following note values 
would have been obtained according to the average prices given 
in the last published list, viz.: 

RupBer Propucep. 


For Every 100 Picuts or 


75 piculs of smoked sheet at $118 met.........ceees $8,850 
5 piculs of fine brown crépe at $105 net............ 525 
15 piculs medium brown crepe at $87 net...........- 1,305 
5 PRCUe WUT GENS OE BTS Gib ec 6c0kdcc cowincicecens 360 
100 UE RB Rr ae $11,040 


This shows an average of $110 per picul, compared with the 
government assessment price of $145. 

A local company or privately owned estate has to pay 74 
per cent on $145, but will actually be paying nearly 10 per cent 
on the net cash realized, i.e., on $110 per picul. 

But why $145? The least that must be allowed for freight 
and insurance, to mention nothing more, is 4%4d. a pound. That 
would make the local figure 2s. 4%d. But $145 is equal to 2s. 
634d. or 244d. more than the proper figure. As we have seen, 
rubber locally fetches much less than 2s. 634d. a pound. The 
best price this week was 2s. 2d. and last week it was less, though 
the $145 basis then held. The difference is roughly 5d. a pound, 
and it is in favor of the government. 

More and more of the producers are selling locally, and this 
has served to force forward the question. The government 
should not only take the local figures as a basis, but it should 
also revert to the old system of taking two grades of duty— 
one for first quality rubber and the other for scrap. If the duty 
on tin can follow the local prices, so can and should the duty 
on rubber. 
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TAIPING INADEQUATE. 

The question of estate hospitals was raised at the general 
meeting of the Planters’ Association of Malaya and some of 
the remarks made were interesting. 

W. H. Tate, secretary of the Taiping District Planters’ As- 
sociation, spoke of the large number of cases now treated in 
the Taiping Hospital as compared with long ago. The equip- 
ment of the hospital, he alleged, was very inadequate, and did 
not include an X-ray apparatus. He knew of two cases where 
men had broken their legs, and one of them had to go to Medan 
for treatment because there was no X-ray apparatus here. He 
thought that the government should be asked to carry out the 
requests of estates in this respect. 

Dr. W. J. Dixon said there was not the slightest doubt that 
the absence of X-ray apparatus had led to considerable difficul- 
ty both in the diagnosis of fractures and in further treatment, 
and also stated that it was desirable that there should be a 
proper medical side and a surgical side in these hospitals with 
Dr. Kingsley Ward supported 


HOSPITAL 


trained men adequately paid. 
this contention. 
STAMPING OUT MALARIA. 

The question of ravines and mosquitoes is exciting attention. 
Dr. Strickland, who suggests having ravines grown in blukar, 
has been severely criticised, but one well-known planter’s ex- 
perience seems conclusive. He writes: “Up till the date I took 
charge of a large estate no fever was known to exist there and 
during the first six months I lived there only three fever cases 
occurred amongst a labor of over 1,000 coolies. The 
visiting agent then recommended clearing up several ravines, 
which at that time were and always had been in heavy blukar. 
This work was carried on and within one month after felling 
and burning the jungle 50 per cent of the labor force on one 
division suffered daily from malaria. On two other divisions 
the same result was obtained and the death rate, which up till 
then had been practically nil, rose to 60 per thousand and two 
new lines had to be abandoned on account of ill health. Mat- 
ters were getting serious, and when I mentioned these facts to 
Dr. Strickland he took a great interest in the matter and gave 
me certain advice as to how to cope with the difficulty. I fol- 
lowed this and we have today again a healthy estate with a daily 
average for the year of only 2% fever cases amongst a labor 
force of 1,000 coolies, of which about 650 are Tamils, recruited 
from India. About two months ago a certain malaria scientist 
visited the estate and found no malaria-carrying mosquitoes in 
ravines grown in blukar, nor in standing water in pits caused 
by bullocks nor in tins found near lines and ravines; whereas 
in two ravines with clear running water and where the blukar 
has been so carefully stumped out that it will not grow up 
again, malaria-carrying mosquitoes of various species were 
found. In a swamp with a wide stream of water in the center, 
but where the water was mixed with a red, oily looking sub- 
stance, not even a single larva of the ordinary house mosquito 


force 


could be found.” 





GERMAN COMPANY BUYING PROPERTY. 

Reports state that the Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha 
Co., of Hanover, Germany, has been buying land and property 
in different parts of Germany, either with the intention of pro- 
viding for extension after the war or for investment. The 
lands and buildings acquired are scattered over Berlin, Ham- 


burg, Stuttgart, Mannheim and Nuremberg. 





NO GERMAN HOME-GROWN RUBBER. 
In a previous issue of Tue Inpta Russer Wortp mention 
was made of reported elaborate plans for exploiting species of 
the Euphorbia, which were said to contain a certain percentage 


of rubber. It has since been stated that the hope of obtaining 


rubber from these plants has been given up. 


BRAZILIAN NOTES. 


RECENT issue of the “Folha do Norte” notes with indig- 

nation an instance of official slackness, as experienced by 
the citizens of the Acre region. It appears that 62 mail bags 
for these parts were abandoned at the mouth of the Acre, so 
that the inhabitants of the district had to resort to putting up 
posters in the city of Rio Branco reading: “Alms for trans- 
porting the 62 mail-bags from Bocca do Acre to this city, for 
the love of God.” 

Let it be noted that this district, which produces great quan- 
tities of rubber, probably pays the largest amount in taxes to 
the government. 

JAPANESE IN PARA, 

A correspondent of the “Folha do Norte” lately declared that 
Para, would be greatly benefited by forming relations with Japan. 
If, for example, the steamers of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha regularly touched Para, increased 
space would be afforded the various products of the region, 
rubber especially. Furthermore, Japan, which at present uses 
practically nothing but Asiatic rubber for her growing rubber 
goods industry, would then be encouraged to obtain supplies from 
Para. 

Another point put forward was that vast territories in Brazil, 
the Para region among others, were left unexploited for lack of 
suitable laber. Japan, with her too numerous population, would 
find an outlet in Para for the superfluous numbers that were 
debarred from Australia, Canada and one or two other young 
countries. Already more than 16,000 Japanese had settled in 
the state of Sao Paulo and arrangements were being made to 
ship an additional 20,000 Japanese immigrants at the rate of 
5,000 per year for four years. As Governor Sodré has favored 
the idea of colonization in Para by Japanese, it should be a 
simple matter to start the introduction of this new labor. 


TRADE NOTES, 


Theodoro Putz has withdrawn from the firm of Theodoro 
Putz & Co., rubber manufacturers, Sao Paulo. His partner, 
Alfredo Luthold, is now assuming responsibility and will con- 
tinue the same line of business under the name of Fabrica 
Nacional de Artefactos de Borracha (National Rubber Goods 
Factory). 

The German firms, Berringer & Co. and Seligman & Co., 
have handed in a protest at the sectional court against the 
Lloyd Brazileiro. It appears that the above-named firms had 
obtained cognizance of a letter addressed to the Para agents 
of the shipping company, ordering that shipping space be refused 
them. 

José Amando Mendes, lately retired from the house of J. 
Marques, has now established himself in Manaos, where he 
will conduct his business of exporting rubber and other local 
products on a commission and consignment basis. 





BORNEO RUBBER SUPPLANTING OTHER CROPS. 

According to latest reports, the year 1916 was commercially 
satisfactory in the state of Brunei, Borneo, and the revenue 
showed an increase over that of the previous year. 

Rubber cultivation is progressing; several new estates came 
into bearing and shipments of Para rubber increased consid- 
erably, the total value of rubber exports being $63,565 against 
$23,171 in 1915. 

Although the expansion of rubber cultivation in these parts 
has brought prosperity, some of its results are causing a good 
deal of anxiety. The Bruneis are not an agricultural people, 
having taken to it only very recently, and naturally turned to 
the most profitable and least troublesome crop. Consequently 
no attention is paid to such products as fruits, coconuts, pep- 
per, etc., and it is feared that in the event of a serious disease 
attacking rubber in Brunei, agriculture may cease. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED OCTOBER 23, 1917. 


Sanitary apron. J. L. 

Rubber pedal-pad. G. 

Nipple for nursing bottles. 
1, 


Bornstein, Dayton, Ohio. 
H. Rives, New York City. 
M. C. Buchanan, Chicago, 


243,693. 
»243,764. 
243,806. 


Boston, Mass, 
assignor to Universal 


Syringe nozzle point. G. W. Jessup, 

Self-alining transplit rim. E. K. Baker, 
Rim Co.—both of Chicago, II. 

Straight-side demountable rim. W. N. Booth, assignor to Kel- 
sey Wheel Co., Inc.—both of Detroit, Mich. 

Tire-tread. R. M. Callaway, Monett, Mo. 

Combination arch-support and heel-cushion. J. P. Culver, as- 
signor of one-half to C. Polaner—both of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vehicle-wheel rim. A. De Rosa, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Valve and alarm for tires. A. A. Dennis, assignor of one-half 
to H. G. Krekel—both of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cushion-tire. F, Hickman, gauignee of one-half to Bound Brook 
Oil-Less Bearing C o.—both of Bound Brook, N. 

Puncture-proof tube and process of producing same. W. S. 
Oberfelder, Chicago, Ill. 

Anti-skidding device for dual tread tires. A. L. Riker, Fairfield, 
assignor to The Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport—both 
in Connecticut. 

Tire-valve. E. E. Holt, Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumatic tire. C. A. Johnson, Waycross, Ga. 

Pneumatic tire. J. C. Barker, London, England. 

ISSUED OCTOBER 30, 1917. 

Eye-cup comprising a removable tube and nipple. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hose-clamp. C. D. Bennett, Goose Creek, Texas. 

Surgical apparatus. F. M. McDonald, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hose-coupling. C. A. Welker, New York City. 


B. C. Heath, 


Transplit demountable rim. E, K. Baker, assignor to Universal 
Rim Co.—both of Chicago, III. 

Rectal plug. A. S. McCleary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bulb-operated aquatic toy. F. W. Brown, assignor to M. M. 


M. Wollner—all of New ‘York City. 
C. I. E. Mastin and C. R. Mastin—both of Haw- 


Wollner and C. 
Elastic gasket. 
J 


thorne, N. 

Tire structure. P. M. Devenis, Waterbury, Conn. 

ISSUED NOVEMBER 6, 1917. = 

Rubber composition. N. D. Crawford, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to New York Belting & Packing Co., ew York City. 

Ear tube. F. Gottschalk, Hilton, | 

Tire shield. C, A. Hoskins and J. L. Metier—both of Drakes 
Creek, Ark. 

Toe glove comprising elastic strips. M. Marglous, St. Louis, 
Mo 

Resilient tire. E. A. Wilson, assignor of one-third to F. C. 
Brocker—both of Portland, Ore. 

Cushion tire for vehicles. J. F. White, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Toy balloon. F, J. Creque, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

G. T. Stott and T. J. Heafey—both of Springfield, Ohio; said 
Stott assignor to said Heafey 

[oe portion of boots and shoes. J. E. Traver, assignor to The 
Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co.—both of Naugatuck, 
Conn, 

Rubber soled shoe. W. A. Rounds, Cleveland, Ohio 

Pneumatic tire. H. BB. Wallace, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oversole. H. L. Wilt, Kansas City, Mo. 

Inner tube. %. C. Berryman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Tire valve. E. W. Cole, Plainfield, N. J. 

Hose coupling R. G. Hedden, Arrowrock, Idaho. 

Dust cap for tire valves. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ISSUED OCTOBER 10, 1917. 
Leather making machines R. F. Whitney, 81 Walnut street, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Machine for wrapping round tablets provided with rubber-covered 
Bern. 


rollers. Chocolat Tobler, Limited, 40 Langgasstrasse, 

Wringer or mangle rollers covered with rubber. E. Lehmann, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Tire valves. A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue, Brook- 
Ivn, New York, U. S. A. 

Electrolyzer with India rubber tubing. G. G. Hepburn, 52 New- 
port Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 

Rim attachment with band of canvas and rubber. A. Spencer, 77 
Cannon street, London 

ISSUED OCTOBER 17, 1917. 

Rubber ring device for attaching pens, etc., to wearing apparel. V. 
Rertolotti, 49 Corso Regina Margherita, Turin, Italy. 

Air-tube or single tube tire. H. B. Wallace, 401 South Seventh 
street, St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 151. 


108,957. 


108,969. 


109,011. 


109,025. 
109,032. 
109,070. 
109,080. 
109,082. 


109,114, 


109,122. 
109,134. 


109,203. 


177,945. 
178,002. 
178,059. 
178,170. 
178,176. 


178,501. 


483,797. 
483,862. 
483,868. 
483,913. 
483,918. 


483,934. 
483,959. 


483,960. 


483,991. 
483,994. 


97,866. 


102,243. 
105,150. 
97,629. 
97,630. 


99,319. 


103,804. 


105,025. 


105,828. 


Inflatable life-belt. J. A. Simpson, 98 Russett avenue, Toronto, 
Canada. 
Double reservoir pen for inks of different colors. C. L. G. Chap- 


Eleanor street, and R. Smith, 34 Torrington 


Lincolnshire. 
WwW. F. G. 


man, Farnhurst, 

street—both in Grimsby, 
Block tire attachment to rims. 

15 Cambridge street, Glasgow. 


Ellis, care of R. McLeod, 


ISSUED OCTOBER 24, 1917. 
Pneumatic tire. H. B. Wallace, 401 South Seventh street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Reservoir pens. A. L, Sowerby, Baconsthorpe, Holt, Norfolk. 
Non-skid tread. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, West- 
minster, and C. Macbeth, Manor Mills, Salford street, Aston, 


Birmingham—both in England. 


Bust support comprising elastic portions. A. A. Dale, Eastland 
House, Leckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 

Reinforcing insertion for tire covers. J. H. Christain, 29 East 
Euclid avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


operations, F. 


Thin rubber passage lining for use in surgical 
W. Golby, 36 Chancery Lane, London. (A. O. Kuhn, 1411 
Euclid avenue, Berkeley, California, U. S. A.). 
Galvanic battery cell with rubber ring joint packing. C. Kel- 
way-Bamber, 9 Victoria street, Westminster. 
Shoulder braces and bust supports. H. V. A. Loring, 4557, 
Oakenwald avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 
Rubber-tired vehicle wheel. A. Boerner, 37 Zeekant, Schevenin- 
gen, Holland. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED JULY, 1917. 
Life preserver. J. H. Elliott, Montreal, Canada. 
Tire chain. Desforges, Montreal, Canada. 
Inflatable life-preserver. B. A. Geiger, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 
Internal bath mechanism. E. Carlsen, Chicago, Illinois, U. S, A. 
Donble-headed elastic button joint for dolls. G., R. Dice, Ash- 
land, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Rubber eraser-end for pencils. F. Ziemer, Freeport, New York, 
U. S. A. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PATENTS ISSUED (Witn Dates or Apptication.) 
(February 21, 1916). Rubber shock 
(December 16, 1916). Semi-solid tire for motor vehicles and 
others, replacing the inner tube and adaptable for the same cas 
ings. R. Ducos. 
(December 18, 1916). 
submarine sailors. 
1916. 


absorber. E. Burnand. 


Waterproof garment for divers, sailors and 
N. ollar 
Process tes gauaieinbios shoes with rubber 


(December 18, 
J of France. 


soles. United Shoe Machinery Co. 

(December 19, 1916). Process for treating rubber. Morgan & 
Wright Co. 

(December 20, 1916). Shoes with removable soles. A. E. Devos. 

(December 22, 1916). Tire for wheels of automobiles and other 
vehicles, A. Crozier. 

(December 22, 1916). Improvements in tires for automobiles and 
other vehicles. A. A. Crozier. 

(December 15, 1916). Non-skid, protecting metal fillet. J. Fazan. 

(December 27, 1916). Improvements in tire valves. C. A, Iorns. 


TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES, 


The word Usco—fan belts, radiator hose, belts, and tubing made 
of rubber, fabric, or rubber and fabric. United States Rubber 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City. 

Representation of a scarab—golf balls. 
Mich. 


Capper & Capper, Detroit, 


A circle enclosin 
The Gutta Perc 

The word Hipro—rubber boots and shoes. 
Co., New York City. 

Representation of the head of a hippopotamus—rubber boots and 
shoes. United States Rubber Co., New York City. 

The letters B & B—adhesive snsenn and tapes, absorbent and 


medicated cottons, surgical dressings, plain and medicated gauze, 
bandages, protective dressings, oil-silk, and surgical 


f the word Circte—belting of rubber and fabric. 
1a & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


United States Rubber 


moist and dry, 


rubber goods. Bauer & Black, Chicago, III. 

The word THorocoop—shoes made of leather, canvas, rubber and 
a combination of said materials. Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The word Crusoe—rubber heel plates. H. G. Robinson, Albany, 
Cal. 

The word Venus—rubber erasers. American Lead Pencil Co., 


New York City. 


Machinery and Process Patents on pages 153-154. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

378,431. The word Iris—india rubber heels, india rubber tips, and india 
rubber soles for boots and shoes, Leyland & Birmingham Rub- 
ber Co., Limited, Golden Hill Works, Leyland, Lancashire. 

379,157. Representation of the letter Z with the word IT on each side— 
india rubber tires. Establissements Hutchinson, 70 Basinghall 
street, London, E. C. 2, and 60 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 

378,420. A square enclosing a triangle which contains the words Rustos 
Trape-Marx—packing and hose of all kinds, not included in 


Chorley Rubber Limited, Weldbank Works, Whit- 


Lancashire. 


other classes 
tam Road, Chorley, 
The word Suwxist 
Road, Kensington, 
The 


gum. F, Wigley, 82 Macauley 
Victoria, Australia, 

balls and tees, golf bags, 
gloves, quoit rings and washers for 
parlor quoits. The North British Rub- 
Mills, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


chewing 
Melbourne, 
words CuirncHer Cross—golf 
cricket bags, batting 
playing the game of 
ber Co., Limited, Castle 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
of martins perched on telegraph wires, 
circle—footbalis, golf balls, and other 
sporting articles. Martins-Birmingham, Limited, New Works, 
Granville street, Birmingham, England. 
22,744. The letters S, O. S.—life-saving appliances, 


Representation of a pair 
and enclosed within a 


and particularly life- 


saving suits and life-belts. Joseph Edmond Lepage, Montreal, 
Que bec. 

22,751. The word Merric—packing a. machinery, rubber belting and 
hose Metric Packing C¢ iffalo, New York. 

22,770. The word Paratex—rubber composition goods. Andrew Edward 
Rea, Toronto, Ontario 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Representation of a winged fox ot dividing the word Goopyzar— 
engineering, architectural, and building gee The Good- 
year Tyre & Rubber Co. of New Zealand, Limited, Mercer street, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


13,913. 


The Good- 


13,928. Representation of a winged foot—packing of all kinds. 
year Tyre & Rubber Co. of New Zealand, Limited, Mercer street, 
Wellington, New Zealand, 

13,912. A winged foot dividing the word Goopyvgara—instruments, appa- 
ratus, and contrivances, not medicated, for surgical or curative 
purposes, or in relation to the health of men or animals. The 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co., of New Zealand, Limited, Mercer 
street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

13,923. Representation of a winged foot—engineering, architectural, _ 
building contrivances. The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of } 
Zealand, Limited, Mercer street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

DESIGNS FOR TIRES. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
$1,413. Elastic vehicle tire Term 3% years. Patented October 23, 1917. 
x W. Greene, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
$1,418. Tire-tread. Term 14 years, Patented October 23, 1917. C. L. 
Landon, Akron, Ohio 
$1,423. Tire-tread. Term 3% years. Patented October 23, 1917. W. H. 


Okla. 


Owens, Muskogee, 























51,413 51,418 51,423 51,428 51,429 51,435 51,452 

51,428. Automobile tire. Term 14 years. Patented October 23, 1917. 
Cc. L. Archer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

$1,429. Non-skid tire-tread. Term 7 years. Patented October 23, 1917. 
Cc Archer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

$1,435. Tire-tread. Term 7 years. Patented October 30, 1917. W. C. 
Beckwith, Fostoria, Ohio 

51,452. Tire tread. Term 7 years. Patented November 6, 1917. W. C. 
Beckwith, Fostoria, Ohio. 

RUBBER IN SOUTH INDIA. 


the latest reports of companies in South India, 
satisfactory results. 
than three and one- 
on the whole, this 


Judging from t 
rubber cultivation there is 
The ten leading ee | 
half million pounds of rubber in the 
yield was far greater than estimated, 
of the 1915 Prices obtained 
approaching the average for 1915, and this circumstance, added 
to the fact that expenses are generally lower, warrants the expec- 
Indeed, the Pudukad and Cochin 


giving highly 
yrroduced more 
past year; 
and considerably in excess 


production of are favorable, 


tation of high dividends. 


companies have already declared dividends of 40 per cent and 


30 per cent, respectively. 





LARGE SHIPMENT OF BELTING TO INDIA, 
The accompanying illustration shows a large order for rub- 
ber belting shipped by the Boston Belting Co., Boston, Massa- 


aim 





chusetts, to the Burma Mines Corporation, Tawng Peng, via 
Rangoon. The belting will be used for conveying and elevating 
the ore in the new mills of the Baldwin mines. 

The shipment, weighing 22 tons, will have traveled about 18,- 
000 miles or nearly three-quarters of the way around the earth 
before it finally reaches its destination. 

3elting orders of this description are an indication that Amer- 
ican rubber manufacturers are getting foreign business and that 
war material is not wholly responsible for the business boom. 





STATEMENT OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


Statement of the ownership, management, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of Tue Inpia RusBer Woats, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1917. 

State or New Yorx 
County or New York f §%- 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared E. M. MacPhee, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the Business Manager of Tue 
Inpta Rusper Wortp, and that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., o 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in tlie above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The India Rubber Publishing Co., 25 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York City. 

Editor, Menry C. Pearson, 83 Agawam Road, Waban, Massachusetts. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, E, 
York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Henry C. Pearson, 83 Agawam Road, Waban, Massachusetts. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 


M. MacPhee, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 


E. M. MacPues, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day rd October, 1917. 
[SEAL] Frepk. SPRENGER 
Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
New York County Clerk No. 188. Register’s No. 8226. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 





INEQUALITIES OF THE EXCESS PROFITS DUTY. 

In previous issues of THe InpIA Rupper Wortp mention was 
made of the inequalities of the excess profits duty in the case of 
British East Indian rubber producing companies. An excellent 
example of its practical operation is found by comparison of the 
Seaport and Third Mile companies. The first has an area in 
bearing of 900 acres and was liable, in the first two sccounting 
periods under the act, for duty to the amount of only £2; while 
for a similar period the Third Mile Rubber Co., with an area 
in bearing of 930 acres, was taxed to the amount of £16,089. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


Copyright 1917. 


NEW YORK, 


EPRESSION has ruled in the crude rubber market through- 
D out the entire month of November that has been featured 
by a steady decline in values. Manufacturers have man- 
aged to supply their immediate requirements without disturbing 
the easy undertone that has characterized all grades of crude 
rubber for the past month. Rubber is undoubtedly a cheap com- 
modity at the present values, that are considered by many to be 
very close to bed-rock. However true this may be, the curtail- 
ment of automobile production as a necessary aid to the produc- 
tion of war materials may preclude the possibility of a strong 
rubber buying movement for the present, but until the curtailment 
of tire production actually takes place, there will be possibilities 
in the crude rubber market. During the last week manufactur- 
ers’ inquiries were reported and resulted in giving the market a 
better undertone. 

PLANTATIONS.—There has been little business done even at the 
lowest prices of the month. Prices have steadily declined since 
November 1, when First latex crépe spot was 64 cents and Jan- 
uary-June futures were quoted at the same figures. Smoked 
sheet ribbed, spot and January-June futures, were 62 cents. On 
November 27, First latex crépe spot and January-June futures 
were quoted 57 cents. Smoked sheet ribbed, both spot and Jan- 
uary-June deliveries were 55% cents. 

Paras.—The steady decline of Paras to the present low values 
is a most unusual situation for these grades. It would seem that 
with Upriver fine at 55 cents and Islands fine at 45 cents, rock 
bottom has been reached. Upriver fine has declined from 63% 
cents on November 1 to 55% cents, the quotation on Novem- 
ber 27. 

AFRICANS.—The arrivals were comparatively small, resulting 
in very little business being done in this material. Prices show 
marked declines in all grades. 

CENTRALS.—The market on central grades has shown a general 
decline of five to eight cents within the last month, due to the 
fact that the large orders were for Para grades, which were sell- 
ing at lower prices. The stocks on hand are quite heavy, but are 
being held in strong hands waiting for a rise in the market. 

BaLata.—Balata has continued very firm with a slight increase 
in price due to local demand. The arrivals continue to come in 
quite regularly in fairly large quantities. 

Manicopas.—Business in Manicobas has 
through the month just passed, with a few scattering sales of 
small lots made on a basis of 40 cents for Special. 


been lifeless all 


LONDON, 

The London market has not presented any features worthy of 
recording other than a steady decline of values. November 1, 
First latex crépe, spot was quoted 3234d. and smoked sheet 
ribbed, spot 3034d., with futures at a premium. On November 26 
First latex spot had declined to 30%4d. and smoked sheet ribbed 
was 2914d. for prompt shipment. 

Sratistics—London and Liverpool imports for September 
were 4.700 tons, value £1,294,030, compared with 4,117 tons, value 
£1,103,368, for August. Reexports for September were 1,870 tons, 
value £543,535, compared with 3,713 tons, value £1,116,351, for 
August. 

SINGAPORE. 

A dull and irregular market has been reported from Singapore. 
The demand has been poor and prices show a steadily downward 
trend. At the auctions held October 27, November 3, 9, 17 and 
24, first latex crépe averaged 49.32 cents, compared with 52.59 
cents last month. Smoked sheet rubber averaged 49.55 cents 


compared with 52.06 a month ago. Total amount sold was 2,283 
tons compared with 1,879 for the previous month. 


NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 27, 
PLANTATION Paras— 1916. 1917 1917, 
First latex crépe....ccoccss eee 
“Hevea first crépe...ccccsccece } 73 @ 634@ 564@ 
Amber crépe No. 1, gristly blanket 71 @ 58 @ 49 @ 
Amber crépe No. 2.......0+ ecco 70 @ 57 @ 48 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3.......000- «af € 56 @ 47 @ 
Amber crépe No. 4...... ccoscee @ GC 55 @ 46 @ 
Brown crépe, thick clean......... 68 @ 57 @ 4744 @48 
Brown crépe, thin clean......... 68 @ 57 @ 48% @49 
Brown crépe, thin specky........ 65 @ 554@ 45 @ 
Brown crépe, rolled............. 53 @ 39 @ 35 @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed standard )} 
Hevea tidied smoked sheets J “° © Me 55 @ 
Smoked sheet. plain standard ) 
SP cteididsawa hee sw ane ( 
*Hevea plain or smooth smoked @ 60 @ 52 @ 
GD Gasencesasativcssieas 
Wicrescarecked mecca} = @ sre a 50 
Colombo scrap, No. 1............ @ 45 @ 41 @ 
Colombo scrap, No. 2............ @ 43 @ 39 @ 
BraziLian Paras— 
SEE ntui cdcsibeabaseoaue 78 @ 634%@ 5s @ 
WCET GOGIEED cvcccccscccsesce @ 574@ 50 @ 
a 50 @ 124@ 35 @37 
Upriver weak fine......-..cceees @ 52 @ 47 @ 
Upriver caucho ball........0000. 50 @ 39 @ 3s @ 
Islands fine ..... Poecccccccccoes 71 @ 49 @ 45 @ 
Pe MRED. 6.o0.6kccctssdccce @ 44 @ 40 @ 
Islands Coarse ...+...0e+eeeeeees 32 @ 27 @ 25 @ 
ere ene 33 @ 274%@ 25 @ 
Lower caucho ball........-.eeee. 47 @ 374@ 34 @ 
Peruvian fime .ccccccccccccvcces @ 56 @ *52 @ 
Tapnget Gee ccccccccecsccscccecs @ 57 @ 51 @ 
Tapajos caucho ball........ eocce @ 37%@ 34 .@ 
AFRICANS— 
Accra flake, prime........ cocccse 28 @ 27%@ *28 @ 
Niger flake, prime.....+.++es0+ oe @ 28%4@ *28 @ 
Benguela, extra seconds, 28%.... 40 @ 32 @ 33 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32% %....e+++s 39 @ 30 @ 30 @ 
Congo prime, black upper........ @ 55 @ 54 @ 
Congo prime, red upper......... ° @ 55 @ 52 @ 
Mis Bees Qelhicacedccsdsccsscs @ 58 @ 60 @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings. .... @ 58 @ 6 @ 
Conakry niggers ......... sescees 58 @ 58 @ 6 @ 
Massai sheets and strings........ 56 @ 58 @ 60 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corltte ccccceccccocccoceses eoee 47%@ 39% @ 35 @ 
Esmeralda sausage .....-+s+++- 47 @ 39 @ 35 @ 
Contenl Se8OD. cciccocccecosceoee 46 @ 384%@ 34 @ 
Central scrap and strip.......... 44 @ 364%@ 32 @ 
Central wet sheet.......-+seeees 36 @ 27 @ 25 @ 
Guayule ..cccccccccccsccccce -« 37 @39 28 @ 27 @ 
MANICOBAS-— 
Ceara negro heads...........++ @ 42%@ **35 @ 
Ceara SCTAP ..ccccccccsccccsecs @ 24 @ 35 @ 
Manicoba special .......-.e++e0. 45 @ @ **37 @ 
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Gutta percha, red Macassar 


THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 








COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW 


MARKET CABLES FROM LONDON 


The following market report has been cabled 


WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. 


ery difficult to move, and < 


Sterling Equivalent 


**34 @ 
**30 @31 
**37 @ 


**31 @ 


**71 @72 
76 @ 
53%@ 
82 @ 

**S0 @ 


19% @21 
12 @13 


19 @ 


2.00 @ 2.20 


(broker in crude 
New York), advises 


during Novem 
months, 


New y ork 
has been a 
6 per cent 


RUBBER PRICES. 


1915 
62 70.82 
6 @ .82 
57 @ .76 
45 @ .5 
64 > .65 
844@ .28 
9 >» .36 


London: 


Market 
Firm 
Easy 

Weak 


Easy 


11, 1917] 


again disclosed 
were practically 
paid last week, bidding was very slow, and a large pro 
The top price for fine pale 


and that for 
than prime 


was sold. Brown 
nd appreciated about $5 


Equivalent 
1 

per Pound 
in Cents, 


49.73@51.43 
43.78@49.30 
46.75 @47.18 
§1.43@53.13 


25.50 @ 38.25 
20.40 @ 36.13 
27.63 @ 29.75 


MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE. 


The following reports of the weekly auctions held at Singapore have been 
cabled by The Waterhouse Co., Limited: 
Crépe. Smoked Sheet. Tons 


Date. Price per Ib. Price per lb. Sold. Market. 
October 27..cents 51.70 50.80 705 Firm with improved 
demand. 
November 3..... 51.70 51.43 538 Not much _ changed; 


tendency slightly in 
favor of buyers. 


November 9..... 51.00 51.00 410 Weakening; no buyers. 

November 17..... 47.60 47.18 207 Dull and prices irreg- 
ular. 

November 24..... 44.63 46.33 423 No demand for poorer 
grades, 


PLANTATION RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST. 
TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA. 


(From January 1, 1917, to dates named, excluding all foreign transship- 
ments. Reported by Barlow & Co., Singapore.) 


From 

ae Ne — —_——_——_—__—_, 

Port Swet- 

*Singapore. *Malacca. *Penang. tenham. 
June 30, June 30, June 30, Sept. 27, 


=—_— = 


To 1917. 1917. 1917. 1917. Totals, 
United Kingdom../bs. 24,844,780 2,201,114 12,810,867 20,040,139 59,896,900 
The Continent ..... 8,536,637 Stidees 47,067 vmeees 8,583,704 
FENGD ccccscsecceee 1,869,869 anedinds + “iesews 1,869,869 
GANGS. vecessecaces ok errr ys 224,155 538,064 914,553 
U. S A. and Canada 66,560,632 ....... 6,240,890 553,264 73,354,786 
PUM cnccecsese eee wine ee sess 6e-s 289,045 
China (Hongkong).. wea uakes a — 47,052 47,052 

Totals ...........102,253,297 2,201,114 19,322,979 21,178,519 144,955,909 


Same period, 1916 62,176,305 3,442,134 15,863,767 25,043,779 106,525,985 
Same period, 1915 34,367,101 4,329,778 12,621,996 22,416,407 73,735,282 


Same period, 1914 18,511,130 2,548,819 10,407,734 22,228,203 53,695,886 


* No further figures available under restrictions. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. 


The export of plantation rubber from Straits Settlements ports in the 
month of September, as officially reported by cablegram from Singapore, 
amounted to 5,679 tons, compared with 3,786 tons in August, and 2,987 
tons in the corresponding month last year. The total export for nine 
months of the present year was 56,332 tons, compared with 34,951 tons in 
1916 and 24,953 tons in 1915. The transshipments last month amounted to 
467 tons, in August 420 tons, and in July 224 tons. 

Appended are the comparative statistics: 


1915. 1916. 1917. 

January Snitbindsncw ie. 2a 4,443 3,562 
eee skebewdancwee -Ee 3.359 6,495 
NE oseoscddu bi eieeinanwae 2,477 4,481 8,299 
Bt 6n6needse0eeeeeae och 1,978 4,219 6,103 
i chives dtbdinedbateks a, 3,274 6,282 
June ... eee erry er sa 3,836 8,775 
| EE Ey ees ene ae - 2,324 5,106 7,351 
August ..... ubtetehesntiekk ae 3,246 3,786 
EE 40602c4eveweonces os “Gan 2,987 5,679 
Totals C6eeesebeeeseseseee 24,953 34,951 56,332 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official cablegram from Kuala Lumpur states that the export of cul- 
tivated rubber from the Federated Malay States in the month of October 
amounted to 7,079 tons, compared with 7,087 tons in September and 5,968 
tons in the corresponding month last year. The total exports for the year 
(exclusive of July; figures not received) amount to 60,229 tons, against 
50,270 tons for the corresponding period last year and 34,777 tons in 1915. 
Appended are the comparative statistics 


1915 1916 1917. 
FOMONY co cccaccncccensecses tons 3,473 4,471 5,995 
i  cexgeutidGbecesdedhe 3,411 5,207 7,250 
March 3,418 4,429 7,088 
\pril 2,777 3,914 5,955 
OO eee 2,708 3,956 7,179 
ae éthebscaees 3,403 5,114 6,009 
July 3,687 5,053 
August be ndidswes counestened 3,796 5,782 6,587 
DEN. acsethecertsnen 3,984 6,376 7,087 
October . 4,120 5,968 7,079 
Totals cet eeveaken me ake 34,777 50,270 60,229 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER AT CEYLON. 
AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 17, 1917. 


I rom From - 

MALay PENINSULA: Pounps. INDIA: Pounps. 
Port Swettenham ...... 132,532 PD. - Sh kk aweedeosux 94,692 
Penang ....ssccsccccese 121,093 -—— — 
PE cance coscactuen 19,660 Ce GD waabecece 367,977 


BOE asebses évccesdesn 273,285 
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IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA AT SINGAPORE. PLANTATION RUSSER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 


Seven Months Ending 








IMPORTS. July July 
é —— Ne — a neeenetion a 
September 1-29, 1917. To 1916. 1917. 1916. 1917 
am i) — HOLLAND: 
Para Rubber 2 x . ON Fr pounds ae. wennee 224,000 
Para fo: sorneo Gutta Gutta . B 
From Rubber. Treatment. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. GREAT BRITAIN 4.970 8.521 
ICUS accceeses ee ys? ceeeee sé 
Malay Peninsula BOWED. scebecocviessoes 197,120 1,236,480 3,568,320 
. . ‘ears s¢ 217 + 62 
Port Swettenham... ./bs eseeces Ceara seeseeee te eneee 4,591 2,178 20,684 
NE a eae sae 501,543 Castilloa » ieeeeee re 7 4.097 
Teluk Anson ’ 6,783 = oy mee 
| ee 419/615 PD. Seviewceidiwes 206,681 1,238,658 3,621,622 
DE went eiawdos.086< Unitep States 
Port Dickson ..... I a ikea ee aaa & 944 8,906 33,031 11,484 
Tohore OS a s- onwe pnbneee OO teense setcccne Eanes 3,301,760 9,329,600 1,035,840 
elantan 15,694 , a rhieeee weve Fee ses eagess  ‘*e60ne0 11,114 185 
DP «cccteeen os SO occevcsastuccéds ~o60000 seeeneg  — “oncawe 11,143 
Pekan ‘ : . coneae - - _— a 
Ee 33,782 : ia aeeci / 0 ee 3,310,666 9,373,745 21,058,652 
> > 2 992 
Kota Ry aia ine Stee hes se eee eeteeue © eee SINGAPORE 
Pahang ........+- 1064 . : : ° jad wae Fines. ; = 1,929 2.046 26.169 
Tringganu ...... . Bt ’ ‘ ° teltsbote DUN Gobetstkasccccces, Sane 188,160 2,502,080 
Total 10.324.657 1.057.61¢ Ceara ..... ocee eons 1,606 ‘ 21,71 
otals **. ** . IU.324 D4 VO4 ) ) eevee eteeee “* eet ee | > 2 c 
, ’ CORO civece nae 220 3,465 
- tra ‘ 0 ee — 427,115 190,206 2,553,426 
)jambi one oe 200,298 
Horn i 90°174 JAPAN: 
I € it . . . . e* . 2 - 26 . eee eevee **eeee e* Hevea f f : ae - : 6.720 6 720 
¢ Q@RQITL .ncee ** 22,130 ee ° “eee . . ** ** 
aa. ° a6’ 850 OTHER COUNTRIES 
J vignettes 24° es4 rt dy watate 7 "14 007 Ficus 999 = 3,791 . 
4 , 4 2a’ 29 2 093 iseenes teed r 3, 
Palen a : 34,314 ots : ET 13 16,09; even a E 73.920 347,201 20.160 
Belawan . ° oe6 955 : ececces coves ee . ito 
Muntok 6.251 : wi P - 
om ahs = . or ete te ota 74,919 si 350,991 20,1€ 
Assahan ioe se — 45 ; : ites . ‘ _ 4, v9 nu 
Bengkalis ...... , 4,389 om 


ae ores 33 ego) CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 
BBS veieces ahs ~Zadalos 3: 09: ae ae 




















Borne [he following statistics are not complete, due to Government rders 
Sarawak ..... 152,15 68 793 10,108 382,641 prohibiting access to the records 
Randjermassin 74 3,724 52,934 49,210 [The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.] 
Pontianak 266 32,716 44,023 PARAS, 
Sambas ....... pS 8.778 “= . 
Labuan 266 3.059 Octoser 5.—By the Sao Paulo=Para. 
Jesseltor 9,177 . nee eeie tees ees Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Camet Totals 
Sibu. wees 798 6,384 80,972 Pee & Damtetheccccccsss 1,009 1,500 nae 2.500 
Sandakan Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 11,200 11,200 cosne BOO 33,600 
Singkawang 7 
- are ee! coe iets Octoser 20.—By the Curvello—Para and Manaos: 
Samarinda 1,995 4,389... ee General Rubber Co....... 95,000 7 6,700 51,520 153,220 
udat 8 CO ESS 27,000 al 26,300 10,700 64.000 
Sampit Hagemever & Brunn...... 22,400 ee 22,400 44,800 
. e: _ — = Meyer & Brown...... . 94,000 17,600 4,700 12,00( 6,504 134,800 
Totals 514,311 98,287 9,576 106,797 568,683 Henderson & Korn....... 35,600 1,800 11,000 10,900 ; = 59,300 
Jove Octoser 29.—By the Wagland=Para and Manaos: 
ES eS | a ee 168,245 oitieat eee Tr eee Ke aaa Henderson & Korn....... 35,000 800 59,000 — , 14,800 
Tandjong Priok ..... ; 59,0352 : : atcha oan pmincee General Rubber Co....... 4,480 Baers .. 47,000 89,601 141,080 
Soerabaia ....... sets 17,880 ednws veer ¢cebake edtekes Pell & Dumont... cess teeee tees 8,000 eee 8,000 
Samarang 8,246 .. ; desea: secetes® sacvees W. R. Grace & Co...... er Sune ‘ : 3,631 3,630 
Cheribon 7.581 i eNeSeLa yy ciel RE a Aldens’ Successors, Limited 16,000 400 1,400 . 17,800 
A. Astlett & Co....... 64,300 8,500 50,600 23,400 18,200—165.000 
Totals 291.004 * dwadinat tte? semi iit Arnold & Zeiss........... 17,700 700 8,000 3,500 ‘ 29,900 
a NoveEMBER 1.—by the Tela=Para and Manaos: 
ati nae General Rubber Co....... aie ae 13,440= 48,540 
an] 3.059 , ~ : ° sali ° ’ 
oe lg iapiataao "532 Aes See: ae ees 14,449 
ae oR aEF ‘ila alin A pions) x sh gn eS = Ec —icinted 4 Pell & Dumont........... 37,450 3,957 300 31,328 = 73,035 
Total 3.591 Hagemeyer & Brunn...... ones -eee+ 44,800 67,200 112,000 
ee Sere ae = a eee a Aldens’ Successors, Limited ..... se sere ; 22,000 
Siam H. A. Astlett & Co.......129,800 15,800 71.100 19,000 31.390—267.000 
er : Arnold & Zeiss..........- 31,000 500 26,400 21,200 5,800—= 84,900 
Bangkok . setenee =,060 =. -se eee teenies wteee tees Meyer & Brown.......... 81,300 6,400 5,700 46,201 4,000 = 143,600 
Patani . walknuere éélege 665 osecces eseccee see eeeeees Henderson & Korn....... 48,000 4,000 33,000 42,000 — 127.000 

Total ee ET aK SEIS NoveMBeER 1.—By the Ancon=South America: 

Other ports ........ 51,471 665 5,985 133,000 W. R. Grace & Co........ aes ve 7 2,000 2.000 

Grand Totals 1,207,374 10,241 112,915 717,776 NoveMBER 9.—By the G. W. Goethals=South America 

W. R. Grace & Co..... - 2,422 er een 2,063 4,485 
NoveMBER 13.—By the Mercator=Ecuador: 
SIX MONTHS’ RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG. H. A. Astlett & Co wk Maeno . ; ra 6,700 6.700 
Six Months Ended June. NoveMBER 26.—By the Sergipe=Para and Manaos 
To “1917 1916. _ 1915. 1914. Meyer & Brown.........118,70 6,700 76,100 76,100 56, 333,600 
Great Britain pounds 16,830,490 12,810,533 13,383,867 11,240,400 By the Palena. 
Continent of Europe. + tee ses 46,667 131,467 998,400 Henderson & Korn.... 6,800 - 6,800 
North America ......... 11,275,733 4,516,267 .261,867 842,400 > 
o By the Ocamo. * 
DOD pencde Si cence 28,106,133 17,373,467 14,777,201 13,081,200 Henderson & Korn.......  ccce- : . 35,000 , : 35.000 
PLANTATIONS. is : . Dieiiiet iterate 
rO NEW YORK. Ocrorer 17 By the Suruga=Singapore: General Rebber Coe....0.ccccccce ‘ 2,240,000 
Pounps. | ]. T. Johnstone & Co.............ccecee 9,000 |J. T. Johnstone & Co...... “ 08,400 
Octo —By > Suruga=Far East: ; ; ; 5 
W ® oe 4 a as: ore 62.06 OctoBper 24.—By the Rotti= Batavia: Fred Stern & Co...... eFeSAR DOSER 560,000 
: FACE & CO... - see eeeeeerereeces 2,004 |). 1. PN Gis dc nidvdechchdaces 11,200 | Rubber Trading Co............+. 165,760 
Octower 6.—By the Radja=Far East. | jens’ Succ p 5( 
r 5 y the R l a s Octoser 29.—By the Lapland=Liverpool: | Aldens’ § uccessors, Limited...... ‘ 14,500 
J. Fe Feabee BD Cos vcccvcvcescccoece 3,640 | ~...3.. - . FN Oh Gn Ss dicnscccévdcins . 381,000 
8 eS Sr eee 44.208 | harles T. Wilson Co., Inc............. 7,840 | Mev . By 
an Octoser 30.—By the Elpinor=Far East: | * super red estnge nae haa ee ; om a 
Octover 16.—By the Talabot=—Colombo: a ie i 156.800 NoveMper 12.—By the Knight of the Thistle= 
: ‘ Oe Ws os ea ccdeteasavisnaces 
5. FZ. Folmateme & Cei cc scscscccvevcess 35,000 —— . » . ae London: 

: NoveMRER 7.—By the Hanna Neilson=Singa- | ‘ ils . : 3 
Ocror 16.—By the Oolabaria=Colombo: pere: | Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. ......-. > 13,440 
oe ee a eS ee : : eal Novemeer 13.—By the Unita=Colombx 

J. T. Johnstone & Co........eecceeenee $0,600 | Henderson & Kormn.........-...ceee00: 1,907,200 | General Rubber Co............... ene 297,900 








THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SEATTLE. 


PLANTATIONS. 
[Figured 135 pounds net to the case.] 
rO AKRON, OHIO. 
Pounps. 
On ER 26.—By the Hawaii Maru=Yokohama: 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 418,095 
G lyear Tire & Rubber Co 143,100 561,195 
Octorer 29.—By the Calcutta Maru=Yokohama: 
Fs F. Faebens GB Goce osccseccesvscces 7,560 
Octoser 30.—By the Towa Maru=Hongkong: 
Go I Re Cocccoticeene 61,290 
Octoper 30.—By the Tamba Maru—Calcutta: 
G year Tire & Rubber Co............ 7,560 
NOVEMBER 5 By the Fushim Maru= Yoko 
hama 
G vear Tire & Rubber Co 15,660 
NovemBer 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata 
M 
G year Tire & Rubber Co............ 532,710 
TO NEW YORK, 
Ocroner 26.—By the Hawaii Maru=Yokohama 
irles T. Wilson ( Inc 1,620 
Rubbe Trading C 4,860 
East Asiat CO. es 2,025 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 2,025 
Rot s x ¢ ° 430 
Arthi M er & ¢ 1,890 
Been Se Ge... oc uctee 8,910 23,76( 
O« Ber 30 By e Varu—Hongkong: 
| Rubber Trading Co 36,585 
United States Rubber Co 233,685 
Meyer & Brown 306,315 
I Littlejohn & Co 689,580 
Fdward Maurer & Co....... 214,515 
William H, Stiles & Co 51,910 
Fred Stern & Co 28,215 
Lee Tire & Rubber ( 16,065 
Hagemeyer Trading ( : 6,615 
Charles T. Wilson ( Inc 54,270 
Henderson & Korn 129,060 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 12,150 1,978,965 
NOvEMPER 1 By the F Maru = Kobe: 
l. T. Steeb & Co 85,320 
Novemper 12 By il sen, renamed Chata 
Moii 
United States Rubber C« 2,590,380 
Mevye & Browr 90,450 
Arthur Meyer & Co 41,715 
1. T. Johnstone & ( 40,230 
Hendersen & Korn 509,895 
I Littl n & Co 228,285 
ust Asiatic Co 9,180 
\ldens’ Successors, Limited 65,070 
Robinson & Co 142,425 
Rubber Trading C 23,895 
Fred Stern & Co... - 47,520 
Charles T. Wilson Ce Inc 193,050 
Hagemever Brothers 15,120 
H. R. Jefferds 7,290 
Arnold & Zeiss.... 4,050 
Frank B. Ross & Co 0.250 
Robert Badenhop & Co....... 92,880 
Peninsular Trading Co......... 40.635 
lward Maurer & Co 53,865 4,216,185 
TO SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Octoner 26.—By the Hawaii Maru=Yokohama 
he Tohnstone & Co....... 4,860 
Henderson & Korn 12,015 
W. R. Grace & Co... 34,425 
emeeeee Te Gah... cape cccestes 9,315 
| Mitsui & Co., Limited.......... 34,155 94,770 
Octorer 29.—By the Calcutta Maru=Yoko- 
hama 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............ 6,480 
Octoper 3 By the Towa Maru=Hong Kong 
Debinden © Cociccicesicovics 43,200 
boos Fj Se 42,255 
av? OS? lO See 16,740 
[Arthur Meyer & Co.........+. 3,510 105,705 
Octoner 30.—By the Tamba Maru=Calcutta: 
H. B. M. Consul General.............. 3,105 
Novemper 5.—By the Fushimi Maru=Yoko- 
hama 
Meyer & Brown. .....ccccscccccccccess 10,665 





[Decemser 1, 1917. 





| 
Pounps, 
Novemser 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
chee=Moji: 
Henderson & Korn...........- 33,615 
J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 164,565 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 9,720 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited.... 13,625 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 12,825 
Salfour, Guthrie & Co........ 557,820 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 691,470 
NS 2 ear 26,865 
Wes Me OD BE GO, coccecisace 105,840 
YO 0 eae: 102,600 
i, DD GP EAs accncnteuce 63,720 
wat wees Ut CG iivnckctcennanee 77,895 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 397,170 
PEE GC Bas 6066 400e0es 104,220 
BROCE Bweber CO. cccccccsccese 15,525 2,377,475 
TO MANSFIELD, OHIO, 
November 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata 


hoochee=Moji: 


Faeee Ti, EO BOCs ccc cscccessaceicesses 135 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
NoveMBeErR 12.—By the Fuku Maru=Kobe: 
Bereees B Ca, ERGs cs cccesecisosiss 13,770 


TO WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
Moji: 


NOVEMBER 
/ 
d 


Hoo Rubber 43,875 


BOW MANVILLE, CANADA. 


Octoner 30.—By the Towa Maru—Hongkong: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 22,140 


TO VANCOUVER. 


NovemBEeR 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
hoochee=Moji: 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co...... 80,325 
TO MONTREAL, CANADA. 
November 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
hooches Moji: 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..........02. 8,100 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


NovemBer 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
} oo cc Moji: 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.............. 98,010 
PONTIANAK, 
NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER 1 By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
; CHnee 1 
United Malaysian Rubber Co.— 
tts GEE cn cgeccsvcescsces 121,500 
ae ee 148,500 270,000 
rO SEATTLE. 
NoveMrer 12.—By the Sachsen, renamed Chata- 
} hee Moji 


L. Littlejohn 56,565 
CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
PLANTATIONS. 


& Co. (Gutta jelutong).... 


Pounps. 
[Figured 135 pounds net to the case.] 


Octoser 22.—By the Hudson Mar Hongkong: 
J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 171,315 
We Me GOURS B Gwe cccsccveces 41,985 
S. & G. Gump Co. Se eevees 135 
Fred Stern & Co....... én0 1,890 
FeO Ti MOGs occccccvqessoces 25,110 
United States Rubber Co...... 108,000 
The B. F. Goodrich Co...... 100,170 


476,955 


ederlanden 


28,350 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 
Octoser 24.—By the Koningin der Ne 


Soerabaia: 

J. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 19,845 
William H. Stiles & Co........ 47,250 
Henderson & Korn..........++ 88,695 
Robinson & Co......ecececees 60,210 
L. Littlejohn & Co.......... ° 8,77 
Meyer & Brown.........-++++ 135,405 
Ageeld B ZOIB. cccceccsccoces 145,665 
|H. B. M. Consul General...... 56,700 
|General Rubber Co............ 136,080 
| Joosten & Janssen............. 119,070 
| United’ Malaysian Rubber Co.. 22,950 
| Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 103,545 
Goldman, Sacks & Co.......... 9,450 
| Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 83,835 1,037,475 
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Octorer 3 
31.— By > _— 
I: T.. Johnst — the Korea Maru —.. ase 
» Littleje a & Co....... 163.2 sities Fred Stern & C > 
Robi * epi aang 163,890 G , Mm &@ EBs ccs Pounpbs 
s xinson & ~-sSkgentabe app diemic O76 “eneral Rubher Co............ . 
— as a. ry Arnold & eine. _ RE an ee 44,800 To— Poun 
Rubber T De cciscceeces 71999 “tie: seal ey xe glee aaa 140,000 | Itz NDS VALUE, 
Charles Trading Co ve 3,510 Gicuciee: Gia’ We Wacen Gtases « taly .... 
The es T. Wilson Ss Se U7 ww niets Sy -By the Korea Maru 56,400 Sete alates sbi ‘ 
aH e B. F. Goodrich Co nc 65 340 yer & Brown..... ‘ u=F; lei aan aia iia $835 
ee ‘ere. is tie eee.ae 205.740 Dineen 5 SUR Sie RE Costa Rica A Ee eee 116 
Mansi & "eset 101,520 Mover & “ . ty the Tamba Maru=Si Newfoundland 351 
nsfield Tite « Ru ibber ¢ 50,490 , = oTOWN. «eee ee ; Singapore: “Tr asiakedeigaip erpteatauane 13 
hortshipped P 49,140 654,210) \ Novemver 6.—By the Fushima Maru=: gs ees “° 109 
. ipper va alles ane . - e ¢ ae 4 * 5 
T. Je ce snag ty ped Pers Meru leyer & Rrown.... shima ponies Singapore: | Total woe copmmannmnes  <iume 1,504 
sootven lire 8 R » bale 135 NOVEMBER 7 r seeee X 4.50 Port or CHICA cee eeee eseccce $2,92 
obinson & C Rubber Co 35 | T Tol Fu Sy the Shi» ae. 500 | IMPORTS caco, Ittrwors—OcrTos s 8 
Gr: hin vb wieeaae-’ + Bn tg nstone & Co Varu=Singapore: | Manufactu os a Pou BER, 1917. 
I ace ma Co 0 Charles T seas tures of i OUNDS f 
Zenderson ‘ Reitresn sites 135 ng a 197.400 Port idia rubber : VALUE. 
L. Littlejoh: * + OVEMEER 9.—By Heyy 42,560 tT OF CLEVELAND, O ete $380 
john & Co.. 135 Hend ty the Colomt 2,560} Imports: , H1IO—OCTOBE 017 
eavetbewns 135 ats enderson & Kor lombia= East | ta rs : sER, 1917. 
The B. F Sh ~—— 945 | Arnold & Zeiss PR cc bkeakeeebenaanee _ | india rubber ..... Pounps. ian 
Goodye Arnold & Zeiss.....00ceeeseeceeeeeeees 202,600 | sutta jelutong (Pontianak: 696,151 $36 ; 
wr ar * , XN “se pie SER a eae Rats 38,900 + itianak) 242.178 $393,612 
seo H. Stiles & ¢ ad —— 10.—By th \ ee ade 4,500 | Totals eae 17,905 
NoveMBerR 9.—By a RQ aye > ippon Maru=Singa- aa ieee amines Milani i 938,329 cate cee 
Reutucnm & ¥ by Colombia 810 | General Rubber Co ga or THE District or M1 it $411,517 
Arthur ~ OTM... sees 11 ail tet AM z } Sep MicHican, Micu.— 
Mev ia & Co : 1 , SEPTEM i. 
posse Be er >. eee -- | ~ser gh- pat Sega taage eereonae ee 501,800 | Imrorts: ; BER, 1917. 
Robi ~ A Zeiss... renee ite R - By the Sachsen=Singa 4,480 | India ial Pounps. Vv : 
caedvear Tice & Maubbes Ca. Pant tithe fe apore: Deiat ate... sn... 405.360 ALUE. 
T. Tohnst & Rubber Co rn ld SN Mick ceidevnvesaaabeke 915,200 Manufact cae Aled a Beat Naat - 30 00 $262,374 
¢ . « Cue : “sy oil apelaaea aCe Rema iiece s Oo . x ) 
L. Little hi ME es vee eee eeeees 18.7 Mave . * sya apa ae ape ee: 3,216,600 ctures of india rubber see 1,400 
Sod Sears - a. ) mn 8,765 ’ ~ gt giana ae le aie it teplatt 175.000 Total Otro ah 249 
. & o 4,050 Nove _ ag dey eee PE etree - ——— 
NoveMsB aes 8.10 c , VEMBER 12.—By th i “PRA 130,000 Exp Se Loe are 5 ar $2 2 
~~ sen 12—By the S "100 185,895] W. R. Grace & ¢ e Vondel=Far East: Rubb ~y 1 $264,023 
ong i Ne i <a i ——S a | puneet Scrap : 
Hende 7 > u=Hong Novem! ot eth acttote tania asl 5 22 ndia rubt } : ‘e Q1¢ 
- I sinha eee 1 T. Joh er 14.—By the Tenyo Maru=S 25,384 | \utomobile : seen oe pars ,) 20 $103 
T. Tol — = epee 14,040 hs Johnstone & Co......... ingapore: | Oth © rubber: freee odecccene . 16,257 
Rotinss & one & Lo ano4 | NoveMzer 15.—By the O eae needs 52,000 | felting, he ines teen eeeeee 43,447 
The sk" Cc O- « re 2 690 Arnold & Zeiss ) e Ophir=East: | All other se rod 
Mansfi ee ( oO ‘ ° 99 Mey eee aes ee a re n° india rubber of 7,537 
Goines Tee tee - See Mee MIE dea aconductiiereveciccn 28,100 | IDber see eeee evens ie 
« ) y . pee ne ae niet ehonanals os ‘ 
Arnold Karberg ubber ( 106 380 \ ee a By the Tyison ae 67,201 Fotal ....0. 12,213 
Aldens’ S a one oe . 135 rnold & Zeiss ndari= East hii ge ase tea a eens €70 624 
Fred. St sors Limited 35 ota hie ty ay” yg pent ataate ae 36 na New Or.eans, La Oc : 79.684 
Cheries 1 hans 3 510 . : & eee d 50,000 RTS ‘ CTOBER, 1917. 
Mever & Co.. Inc 21,608 ‘ ovemnen 22.—By the Nichis “ am ; 125.200 India rubber ee Pounps. ies 
asnirs 0 <40 Meyer & Brown. = Iru = Singapore Port or N a Pg 38,684 $22 " 
> I ¢ . 192.375 a rei ie a per New Yor _Se $22,097 
e 3. M Bs Se Vpar= Jatavia wis \ Rudutueen: Gindlie tin Senneeiien 112,000 IMPORTS: RK—SEPTEMBER, 1917 
venera a < Me > >» Senator—Singa | 4, ‘ " 2 . 
oes i nabee yee gvghin Brown. ...+++++. satelite stdin ~~ wll rubber ...... 1 Pounns. VALUE 
2 6 iv » ake (ee aah ial b LMR eseretidnnrncevess 78° eo coc = 
ti eld. ao. Fred os Hewaii Maru=Far Eas “* 000 | Gutta ie s) pegs $8,595,965 
Manhattan Bie sawdass rye wy I ern & Co.... a cast: | Gutta 7 cha ae ata eee sseane 9? 318 
= +. ,995 | > ee ee ee ee ~ Oo she theta! 8,8 nC 
see dyear Tire & aes 68.175 ; Tg ly GE IRN 15.680 | Rubber ——. Pontianak) 1,4¢ 4674 10,995 
a ee er Co 167.944 Shep gy ~~ bie Nahe pt teeeeeeeees 43,049 | Manufactu D xsxsapsavnes Petpet 68.037 
—— & Jar ih. _ 70° 380 Henderson & : Fim Far East — ifactures of india rubber 1 R7S,006 83,461 
rener Rubber 4125 Fred S OFM. oes seecereee ‘ 35,95 
Hende a y 2 te ( 4,185 — <r Sai eae ORR apm Na 25.000 | ' 0 Ee _ ane am 950 
Little hs he 6,60 ' oy the Chic 3 ° be 8.960 “XPORTS: “+e $8,886,32 
MacDonald S & ( ake Rubber ae Singapor »900 | India rubber ,326 
is # ! i ti ta teeeeneeseseees | pa eb nabens seabed 34.398 
: 7310 P az 1e Calcs : wen -s0al Gable’ dat Rooke, 34,398 ¢ 2 
i as PONTIANAK l 566.460 | Rubber 5 Capes, ee Singapore: 0 = BS hi ot teal 64,611 vee ase 
rR 22 mage el ‘ . sgn ag oo sale ole aaa - * udia rubbe ad hairs 134,80 — 
Otto Isenste & ¢ : y _ ison Maru=Hongk Ruth oe : rH ne=Singapore: 17,920 | Sparse toy _— eS..... Pairs 33°62 oore 
0. o : ) gutta) . yngkone: ! eT rading ¢ | Other rubt see i tical 275 
pER 24.—By the Koningi tee 7.155 B a | Pelt rubber tires . 979°408 
—Maadahate 1e Koningir albania ' ty the Bankoko Maru % eveccece 67,200 | Raltine. hese. G68. «> «sc... an’, 
, Nederlande aman - Maru=F: 3 1 + ee 22:09 
Equitable Trust C erlanden lagemeyer Trading Co. Far East: \ other | manufactures of san tan 
t mee Soo Some ee 6.720 | india rubber .. o oi 
tees 11,475 CUS —_—-— we 650608066 5 , 
. T Total I Ratio: 500,736 
OTHER PACIFIC COAST ot sae HOUSE STATISTICS. | ™ sty ‘—eomenet. Gomes 
RT OF LOSTON ; . ilies HILADELP! > } $2,115,554 
ARRIVALS. Luronts: ysTON, Mass.—Ocroser, 1917 Exports: 9ELPHIA, Pa.—Ocrosper, 1917 
ndia rubb >OUNDS. r. At Pounps ee 
Sep > ae c . \utomo ) s r 
esse: TEMBER 23.—By the Loui Pounps aioe r setae ibe vieaie toe 237,833 aisaneie all — poco ieopeai VaLue. 
. vise Neilson=Sinea,| oantae Wb. asa0ccrasexts —_ wm other manufac -. 
Charles T. Wils ie eilson—Singa- nufactures of india rubber 72,52 4,674 | india rubber he . a of $162 
Fred Stern & ‘son L0., Inc id T a o 1,180 hk se a ok ale . 
, + ahem Ine... ++ esses 224,000 | Rei ee aan eee fi Total nee 6,161 
CTORER wes : . eee cs A al all * Di nigs = peeth habee glans sae 
General Rubhe — the Tok Varu—Si 190,400 | Indi . at $140,664 | a ee 7 itegiciicaniact $6, 32 23 
ms aa ASSN cepa Singapore: — Taig »ber boots -pairs: | sath RTS isco, Cat.—SePTeMB 
CTOBER &. is te Bal . 120,000 | E ° : Indi TS: p EMBER, 1917. 
W. R. Gr: . : nkai Maru=F “i | England ndia rubbe OUNDS V 
. R. Grae . 8. ar East: Maes Sesseersene _ t “ To oseeees 2 : ALUE. 
OctorEr e& ( O.-- eee a ar East: Canada Sa BES a aS 27,571 $78 59° jG ~oiaotee = <i Ralpiaabagd pnilleae iti 6,316,056 $3,99 
J. T. Johnst By the Panama Maru=: gone | BE RENOE co soecenscenseese 273 $78,599 | Gutta Siak .....0 02... ..00. 87,0 3,991,020 
- Johnstone & Co. nama Ma eSingspore: ) New “ana nck alent “Ss 9,531 | Manufa ~. ety op 0200908 8 153's00 10,736 
Octoper 17.—By rl u ceceses ; 3.400 S eee 5 034 144 actures of india cube 57,000 19.432 
W. R. Grace & Co 1e Mexico Stensaiiiee ate } ' a — __ 4,536 Total .... TP iat 233 
heady Sak hy Agha See - sails vinlitiads ciiieitetiai . 32,389 an Ex ae ae ee eg ne 
ate Minnie te Peds Seal 9 ubber — $92,8 | ~XPORTS: $ 2 5 
Hend By the Persia Maru= 42,560 | England shoes—pairs: $92,810) India rubber t M081 457 
ade rson ton... enced Mie WEEE a4 wcotcascenaey 25.338 $11,3 | India nee < md ate eeowe pairs 2.315 
Fred oan, 8 ee Cavers ee teen ae 1st 600 | Newfoundland ecccceseececes 48 et Automobile Phew eS.....pairs 19'161 rie 
° I Q ONE RRE Sie ahi oo: 20. 2R0 | "ie ais SON ipa eg te 890 | a iia dee 44 
Senter Sheath tn Mekae: Geen — oo 34 502 | Belting, al — bswteswéace . 126,869 
General Rubber ( - udson Maru=Singapore: | Totals .. —— 76) All other meawinete en of 32479 
r n “eee 2 coecccccocccce mK 2 di anutactures 2, 
Ww. R Grace PF 2s ait srnevaner renee 142,000 | Automebiie 1 tires: 26,310 $11,990 india rubber .........- of 7 
, say Sy", Saitama ans eaters 56,9 — iz 22,937 
cacien tte Ge Steeeeserseeees 4, ee Sate <<< ccecoen $8 , Total ..ccscscccccs —— -- 
= Fast: - ty the Kon , ae 88 Ports ae ° 2 
East in . , or S$ $211,359 
gin der Nederland T OO wc 26 EATTLE AND T 0 
Arnold & Zeis en , Otal 2.2.00 ” ———— in ACOMA, WaSHINGTON— 
N K LOSS... eee eeeees | maine tems ond peting: SEPTEMBER, 
9 OER: coc cuukd Opeaw coon 122,000 | ee hose and packing: _ I amp ai 
cane Statins toe Bieeet Wimesed 192600 | Canac ste eeeeeeteeee ndia rubb OUNDS Vatu 
the Mayachi - i) -_fpoyepebeppeseneses ca| CT ccccescee 7 oye 
Rubber Trading > chi Maru=Singapore: | Newfoundland teen eeeeee eed {anufactures of india rubber 5,794,927 $3,424,937 
es . Wil Rv eesccesveccesscees ee és avesees ° 
Charles Te Wilgon Gow Ha¢020000002222 geen EB totate sneeeeee i 
Octroner 27.—By ac ys <eeenene senses 51.520 | Dru Total, ne See eee —_— -- —— es x *. PORTS: tee ees $3,424,950 
General Rubber Co eesta= Singapore: —— sundries: ES ee $1,232 | | India 7. boots..... pairs 
Ocrosen 30.—By the Towa Maru=F: OE Ticeninemmniesanoann po oy shoes.....pairs $2,253 
pee” J he Towa Maru= 232, 0 6290 6e ebe~eRC . $549 | O mile tires .. 9,31 
enderson & Korn og lea riamanemmeies ther rubber tir ccesccce ,314 
Kaicheeniaawhe To —-_ 1,820 | Beltin CB. ccccccece 6,221 
aa tal — g, h 
Re ae tes Sra ee 169,400 Other vo Met EERE Tae ET —_—— All - Lage tke ok tae 459 
esha a eee 4 eerie — 
| a ae 6,940 
cower Sted wee $29,452 


Meyer & Brown 
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. August, 1917 UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER 
ANI ACTURED - 
UNITED STATES. rma Dg ~ STATISTICS. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED Hay Tr [he import and export figures by countries 
RUBBER. — usually published in this table are withheld by the 
August 17 Belting, hose and packing $7,779 | British Government. 
UnMA aC RE Automobile tires ... 64,418 IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
— I VaLut Other tires 7.155 RUBBER. 
Fr O rubber goods 1,700 September, 1917 
Fra QR $39,242 | ’ $11 052 UN MANUFACTURED Pounps “ lid 
United Kine Q 676.166 Crude rubber cvccsvocse SASSRIS 94,030 
Central Ar . 62 - 8.734 Te Waste and reclaimed rubber 48,00( 1.437 
M: e 210 | Philiy e Islands CSEEN SOUGRD cccceccceces 331,632 53,967 
Rr 728,898 2,279 | Belting, hose and packing : $6,169 Ce ae 10,912,932 1,349,434 
Pe 4 9 té R shoes $ 64,856 39.837 
- FACTURED 
oO S } ri 793 lire 61,735 . . . 
} t I “ 4.44 Ot} } 14,675 - id shoes pan. POS 741s 869 
Br ast “ ¢ 4 8.9 ge s ye nsu ad wire  §@0eses 309 
Fast Indic { 3.573 - . ¢ 11 Automobile tires and tubes 758 
o : 712 I ; ve Motorcycle tires and tubes R0 
' , Cycle tires and tubes 720 
I rires not specified 12 
Tota ; g | Port R _ a 
. » om Relting se at ing $3,284 Total Staeeeccuses oe 71,348 
, , 0.245 \ le tires 8.677 EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
G el - Othe es 054 September, 1917 
ws Othe ‘ s 7,488 | - ——_—__, 
Caste ( 34 } Uno ACTURED Pount £ 
|W aste and reclaimed rubber 1,06 4.079 
4M 4,764 I $40,503 | 
Mant TURED 
; 1 g ay Apparel, waterproofed . 
=|RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE posts ind shoes. .dos. Pairs 8834 
tals unuf ( 4.696 | Insulated wire i 
coh eee DOMINION OF CANADA. cnn Aig REECE 93 
Motorcy tires and tubes 452 
M F RED The import and export figures by countrieS Cycle tires et gol coe ett 
M t f sually | she t is table are ! Fires not specific + 2.323 
' ] . ¢ the Canadian Government Manufactures not specified ‘ 06.839 
t gt pe $80.8 ’ 
India rubbe te $21.876| IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED | Fetal . 
RUBBER. Y el et enue nO ° 349,346 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE August, 1917. —FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
‘ > Un \CTURED—free —_—_— — September 7 
. Pounds. Value. "7 - - —- 
M ' Rubber ur gutta percha, N MANUFACTURED PounpDs £ 
, , VALUE ite or india Pde rubber ......... 4,558,100 77,225 
\ ‘ al 948,170 $557 841 | , a perc B ceses 2 a4 4.037 
I ‘ . = - - 
Frar $768 R r STOG cocésces 398,434 64,138 0 ae ee 4,585,204 81.262 
I'nite King 8.073 | Har in sheets and MANUFACTURED 
Canada 89,822 Ct cuneesetesaneeecders 2,915 2,322] Apparel. water = 
b I Appa . Waterproofed A 40 
— ovess Rul substitute _ 19,989 947 | . ots and shoes . pairs 84 
\uba Pty: > ai - | Insulated wir aye coed 0 322 
\rg ntina 148,793 Rubbe powdere¢ und rut ia | “peraoetes vr eol pale peta oh Pas 
se 2091 er gutta percha waste 16,045 Motorcycle tires and tubes 393 
iritis nda UY ol 52.281 2 oe * 
Dut Fast Indies 47,14] - - Total 32.948 
ie otvcteiaaaeus 32 945 
{ustratio 4s 294 ; le 1,780,247 $695,572 : 8 
ew ealar Sit —— 
Philipine Talands 5014 pret. LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUB- 
Othe countries 03,925 ec erential BER STATISTICS. 
Ma RED tiable: Tari Tariff 
Total $971,751 Value Value rhe in port ane export figure ntries 
All other tires $9,365 | Roots and shoes $19,531 $9,406 | +] ~_ ms ae table are withhe by 
Relting, hose and packing 369,669 R . 7 516 P : F , utes 
Rubber boots pairs 83.784 262,984 |" ". a hy pie yt IMPORTS. 
Rubber shoes pairs 40.552 93.877 | Wate of clothing ......-- 11,327 24,760 ee 7 
Druggists’ sundries 69,926 | Hose. lined with ibber 11,135 . UN MANUFACTURED a wos ¢ mci 
Scrap and old rubber 4,886 11,488 1412 . ) — 
>: sana s | ats af matting 1,41 / Pounds £ 
Reclaimed rubber 232.090 40,01: - 5 - : “ss 
Otber rubber manufactures 430,668 | Pa 2 7,922 14 | Crude ntoe 
—_ — Tires of ibbe all ve At 
Total manufactured $2,304,740 | 49. ’ Londor 4.27 02.34 
nF ees ¢ cles 242,9 l : n 874, 602,349 
Fountain pens umber — 919.041 | publ ement and all man Liverpool 5,659,200 691.681 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE factures of india rubber [Totals 10,533,300 94,030 
. nd gutta < ( ? 5,3 7.95 , 
‘ st. 191 i nd @ per o a I 56, 951 Waste and reclaimed rubber 
STermanervaseuees ur er, unfinished, in nf Ar 
1 ¥ t < < 
I S VALUE t tountain en oy : 4 , oadan 12.41 685 
Ra , Wel e ver one inch wide 8, 70 ‘Liverpool >> 16 
Gutt r t g . “ S : cain = 
Gutt ‘ ’ , l s $597,934 > ra Totals aes 3,20 701 
Ir er $144,966 
Rubbe p and refus : 89¢ EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN EXPORTS. 
; MERCHANDISE. Waste and reclaimed rubber, 
Totals nufa ‘ é $145.86 manufactures of the United 
l s 1917 inedom 
Ma FACTURED August, K - 
Ir ! $48 - —, ’ 
Produce Re-exports London 728 4 198 
of ‘ ‘ z l.iverpool 361.81 8.442 
EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGU-! ,,.. " Ss. “ee ' : _ 
OUS TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES Value Value Totals ct ccues SS 0.640 
\ 1017 Belting $497 $129 REEXPORTS. 
ee anupactunas i Hoss 9,913 112. Crude rubber 
I » \ ALUE, | Roots shoes 5.065 Fror 
I I s 657 195 I ce ld a ee 3,403,000 
— ! i | g ag | Wast 8,595 Liverpool 807,34 
seltir yse and packing 19,348 : ‘ 202 co 726 aa 
Roc end shoes pairs ] l 34.036 | -* 1 other N. O, P. a hihed 459,735 Totals 4,210,300 
Other rubber goods. 6.844 | Chicl 79,215 — 
— | *Deduct 2,500 pounds, value <£¢é t amend 
Total $60,228 Total $185,325 $462,171 March, 1917, figures. 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. Five args 6 ee Five agg a 
May, . May, /. 
A URE ‘ it os — : ee ee ee 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACT “ UN MANUFACTURED PounpDs. Lire, UN MANUFACTURED Pounps. LIRE. 
RUBBER. F M hs Ended Other countries .......... 2,640 . Manele GHRTIE ccc ccccees 3,080 8,400 
Five Months Ende - Insulated wire 220 350 
May, 1917. a ere 24,860 192,100 Sy GEE cvatovucesen 14,080 54,400 
on ————— | Clothing and articles for travel 880 9,600 | 
UN MANU FACTURED— Pounbs. Lire. is India rubber and gutta percha 
par ai ade _ | Articles not specified: _—tubes: 
India rubbe : and g itta percha [ From cut sheets........ 7,260 72,600 | From cut sheet......... 220 1,900 
—raw and reclaimed a” Eiastic fabric 17,380 51,350 
From— a. ~ SN MOON kc ka cnenen 34,980 119,250 
; 5,7 dade BOM occ ess exes act 2,200 7,200 
Great Britain pas 1,015,740 » shake 2 O60 € 2 . < 7, 
Straits Settlements . 130,460 : moe EE eee ee eee Pr 120 Rubber coated fabrics.. pieces 21,560 98,000 
» Seeneh Ca ¢ 9.240 iTez sritai: 54,12 ce 
Belnian 2 < ~— Colony... 6a 400 Other countries ......... 7.260 ° E bantte webbing: 
1 MS. sinoneeceah _ 160, es : o— 
ee sbsinsstasenansyen yey Re sdeaaathns 65,340 282,190] France .............++-. 
Other ntries ,U389,66 | Gree 
. 7 00 lires and tubes: ae ag Saha desnecuet 
OE « ccanagnendakews 5,385,38@ 22,031,100 From . < nao ‘ 
Rubber scrap ........s.0-. 1,082,460  409,000| Prensa ...->.0+ec00s: 339,020 A ees Se ee 
CE DE ca iieces ews 194,040 | Argentina heer ges 29.700 
MANUFACTURED Other countries ......... 14,520 es, a She ica tetcs 63.360 
1; ubh nd gt ) } : PTET a n Chile 7,040 
In no er and gutta percha COG sancti gccvdcnsc'e 547,580 3,882,840] Cuba 9'020 
hreads sete te eeee sees 102 
From Other rubber manufactures } Other countries 13,200 
. 5 From | - omenen . 
Great Britain .......+++- 12,540 ween nome A ee 67.100 a Retiie 66k us Trees 167,420 1,217,600 
wey ae seneenmes aes Great Britain 116,380 * | Clothing and articles for travel 5,720 59,800 
coun B cevsccces 32 , oe _“r* 
s cam United States ........... 42,680 Articles not specified 
Totals 30,580 278,000 Other countries ......... SoU | From cut sheets: 
ee ee 30,5 ,000 Mca T. 
TOM os.c0ccccsscavdar 227,040 825,600} G Britz 
ndia rubber and gutta percha T oho an | reat PE Bacovdvakan 660 
In smeeeitans 8 —_ Total Imports ......... ee 28,700,019 | Argentina ....... 3,960 
7 - | ED ih cdc canine bwhhae 1,760 
a be pecccecccecose = a ———— Other countries ......... 220 
Lastic abric oc 
1 rubber ‘ 37 ’ 
Hard rubber ............ 400 410 EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 2 PE vedic eartenseron 6,600 60,000 
India rubber and gutta percha RUBBER. Five Menthe Ended Fabrics .......seseeeeeeees 16,280 66,600 
—tubes oe a 17," . Tires and tubes: 
From cut sheets.......... 220 1,850 ‘sdlintalia wth a . o— 931.760 
Blestic fabric .cccccccccs 8,140 25,900 — J UFACTURED > PTAMCE . ecsecccscccccece 331,760 ° 
Other GOCE «cccccscvcce 1,320 4,800 Unmanuractuae Pounse. ison. Great Britain .....+++++. 1,355,420 
Belting . cacesepebeaness 42,460 154,400 | India rubber and gutta percha Switzerland .s sont 40 
Rubber coated fabrics.. pieces 33,660 156,82 —raw and reclaimed: — — Ceylon....sccce 7.38 dense 
To 5 QED cwccencsesvesse ( 
Other fabrics OEY witinidweenevenes«'s 72,600 lll ON 179,080 
From— Cet Gee Cd. scence 375,100 a DL -Bbiws taco s'cae eee 165,000 
Great Britain ........... 5,500 Tend —_——— momen) GONGE GOUMGIEED ccvccesce 378,180 
t ou > 24.8 nae GERIG cocccccccccceess 447,700 610,500 | a —___—- EE 
Other countries .......... ¢ 4 60 ; he . COE Se SO 2,639,340 12,416,895 
AN UFACTURED— : 
> .' , Other 2 Ss: 
DOMED. Svc itoeeedeecuee 30,360 179,400 India rubber and gutta percha ag eetiee manufactures 
: ; hreads: Mh 
Boots and shoes—fairs th EE eh te ced aee nea 25,300 
From | eg 7.920 | Great Britain ....ccccess 25,960 
. . eeeeesererrecesece 7+ eee Ss >? M 
France ...cccccccceseces 5,709 Great Britain ........... 6,100 a Farrel iad a aeeemadapsi 1aSe5 
yy sO Eee 8,369 i: ae, cntebeskeseseaan 5,940 wana Soa. BNE ssccccsscrecs 1°320 
the sone * ERAS wedi 98 sale Switzerland .......sse. 352 j LBYDt ccccccerccccccccces 2 
Othe paeienes ‘ eee atiaaiied y eteswes rland nip 31960 ***| Argentina eeceee 53,900 sane 
oa Argentina .......e+sse0. ° 3,520 ee Brasil 92°20 
MR: sc ssn kucnbedeees 14,176 2,144 Other countries ......... 880 ala Uruguay <b perigee aetaelateicie 9'020 ooee 
’ ee ree BUAY vee cseeeeeeeeees 9,02 wan 
Elastic webbing VAT a scsasiinvcicica 27,940 241,300| Other countries ......... 20,460 rete 
_ Fram ; India rubber and gutta percha TS 5s < iehacenewoun 171,820 702,900 
France . «1. +s eeeeeeeereee 16,940 sheets: Total Exports ..cccecs conscee SR 7S0,066 
' rg > : 
Great Britain ......++-+++ 3,280 Cut sheets .....---eeeees 880 6,800 The nominal value of a lire is $0.193. 
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THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright 1917. 
NEW YORK. 
MERICAN cotton has steadily advanced during the month just 
past, having recorded the highest prices paid for middling 
A strong buying movement, in which Amer- 


“A 


spot cotton since 1866, 
ican and Liverpool interests have figured prominently, was the 
cause of the advance. The consuming trade has been insist- 
ently calling for cotton and thereby creating sharp competition 
among buyers for the available supply, which is altogether in- 
sufficient for the heavy demand. That the present movement 
is based on consumption and not speculation is generally con- 
ceded and is supported by heavy government buying and the 
buying of futures by the mills. Middling spot cotton sold for 
28.75 cents, and December futures were quoted 27.15 cents on 
November 1. On November 26, middling spot was quoted 31.25 
cents and December futures; 30.28 cents. 

Ecyptran Cotton. The report that the British government 
will arrange to supply the Allies with much needed cotton has 
instilled a little hope in the Egyptian cotton situation, which is 
undoubtedly disquieting. There still 7,500 bales to come, 
otherwise there is nothing new to report. Mail advices 
Alexandria indicate a firm market and steadily increasing stocks. 
There is no change in the shipping situation. Crop reports con- 
tinue to be satisfactory and the estimate of a final production 
of 6,250,000 cantars is still holding good. 


are 
from 


Prices continue high and firm, a good tire grade of Sakel- 
cents, during the 


larides was quoted 53 cents, and Uppers 41! 
last week of the month. 

Sea Istanp Corton. The British order prohibiting exports of 
Sea Island cotton from the West Indies will not affect the Amer- 
ican market, as practically all of this cotton is usually shipped 
to England. 

In the southern markets there has been a fairly active demand 
for Georgias and Floridas during the month, at prices ranging 
from 70 to 75 cents. 
as there is no inclination to sell, owing to the small stocks of- 


Carolinas have been comparatively quiet 


Prices during the month have ranged from 71 to 74 cents 
New York prices are about 1 cent a 


fered. 
for the various grades. 
pound higher. 
AIRPLANE It 20,000 
bales of Sea Island cotton were purchased late last month for 
government account to be used in the manufacture of airplane 


AND BALLOoN FaApsrics. is reported that 


and balloon fabrics. 

MecHANIcAL Duck. The War Industries Board of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has ordered all the manufacturers of 
regular duck not to take civilian orders, and the government 
Rubber 
manufacturers, however, are in the habit of contracting for 
supplies and, with few exceptions, will not be affected by this 
unusual situation. Prices have advanced, hose and belting duck 
being now 60 cents a pound. 


has requisitioned 50 per cent of the 1918 production. 
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SHEETINGS, OsNABURGS, CARRIAGE CLoTH Duck AND DRrILLs. 
These fabrics are in such demand that the question of prices is 
Go business is the potent 


Prices in the entire list 


a secondary consideration vernment 
factor in the present market situation. 
have advanced. 
Trre Fasrics. 
awaiting the outcome of the Egyptian situation, for the market 
during November has been very quiet and quite easy. Prices 
on standard Sea Island building fabric by the square yard are 
Combed Egyptians are $1.25 to $1.30, and 
Peelers are $1.05 to $1.10, and 


Tire fabric consumers have apparently been 


now $1.65 to $1.70. 
carded $1.15 to $1.20. Combed 
Peelers $.85 to $.90 


Faprics.—Raincoat makers are busy making slickers 


carded 
RAINCOAT 


for the army and all civilian business has been refused. Con- 
tracts recently awarded are for deliveries up to the last few 
months of 1918. 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
NOVEMBER 1917 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Airplane and Balloon Fabrics og 
Wamsutta, S. A. L. No. 1, Binch..cccccccecsees yard *$0.524%@ 
No. 4, 3BY-inch..ccccccccccccce *50 @ 
for gas masks.... * 424%@ 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch 
Aer SO-GUMEE cccccccecess yard °1.75 @ 
eet SAOUOD 6 0 06606650005 Ce csénccerescvessensoeueeecss *2.25 @ 
¢ 14-ounce eeesececes *2.530 @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-ir 
De 14-CUMCE ccccccccccwecccccccsecccccsseceseccece yard *35 @ .# 
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E—11%-ounce *60 @ .65 
F—l4-ounce .....-.ee0e. *85 @ .90 
Chae GGUS. evcecncccccs *75 @ .80 
POND 5650600006066 6650-6500 58056Nb050 Eee eeCees *70 @ .85 
Sete, FN 3 6050essonenn0h0b00 ns 6604060080 6R0see eens *60 @ .65 
*, Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
Rmttabnes BIeGMMGe ccc scccvecccssccvcececesese pound 1.60 @ 1.65 
Tire Fabrics: 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed............++- square yard 1.65 @ 1.70 
nn Se NE go sca wanedesbestepeneebea 1.25 @ 1.30 
Sr Se I, GUID occas ccccesesecceseeseneste 1.15 @ 1.20 
Se OED DOGO, GUO vcs eco nccccctccosceesessesces 105 @ 1.10 
SD DI, IIIs cc ceccccccustcceéeceéeseeene 85 @ .90 
Sheetings: 
40-inch 2.35-yard 22%@ 
40-inch 2.50-yard 22 @ 
40-inch 2.70-yard 9 
40-inch 2.85-yard 18%@ 
40-inch 3.15-yard 18 
Osnaburgs: 
40-inch 2.35-yard .22 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard 21 @ 
Pe HEED t.nceanesbidssconcsecekseceesennenees 21 @ 
Mechanical Ducks: 
SL sudcudndeceunyebadésbhbncdbosececesénddadsed pound 60 @ 
| MT TC TET TTT OTT OT TT TTT TTT TT eT Tee 60 @ 
Carriage Cloth Duck: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck........ceceseeeees yard 27 @ 
i Pe vite cdene sd Ciovnndeeneoeeceuneedadeen 31 @ 
SUNG DGD ccocecccocecceneccoeseseoeseesecsoe 59 @ 
FEED BESO DEEED ceccecesccoseccosetecdoveetésccoucs 64 @ 
Drills 
SPS ME Hod kdse bbb bocee cescereescecéecsed yard 27 @ 
.. 2... ere re re oem 22% @ 
BE BE 000050560ess chasvescnsécccewsseceeces 29 @ 
BPOGN EPO cteeceseseconneescetoencdssnesecessses 28%@ 
Sy. TNE éhtncceeeninpeeseséieen send dndesens ce 37 @ 
Imported Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for Rub- 
_ berizing—Plain and Fancies: 
Ce, ee Oy Pe MN crtccndevececteseeeosuna yard 75 @ 2.00 
Sees, Bas ODD Se 6.6.00 00 0oes ho 6d 0800 50086e6esees 0 @ 1.20 
Imported Plaid Lining (Union and Cotton): 
Gas B OD S GE o ceectcuccceeceescccevosececs yard 5 @ 1.15 
Oe Ot ae nn. co cnnnenncbescbbedeeseesteceese 2%@ .85 
Domestic Worsted Fabrics: 
36-inch, 44% to 8 OUNCES... ..ceceesceeccesecenevens yard 45 @ 1.10 
Domestic Woven Plain Linings (Cotton) : 
Se ee I, cc cccbactcedeedecetécssees yard 134%@ .27% 
Raincoat Cloth (Cotton): 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water repellent................0. yard 154%@ 
- 60 x 48 not water repellent.............0.06. 13 @ 
ay F & & Re Pre eye ee nee 17%@ .18 
SD BD Been vccavceccrecedesscoascsccetasseoeeseses 23 @ .25 
WN 9.680605 0i 50 699060 60bb 60 kh60 85 460 scot essesesness 31 @ .35 
Tweed, Prtaeed .ccccccccccccccccccvcccccsessccoceseese 11 @ .16 
Pee Ge © Gk cde oc ckbisbctcennsnnsdccnccteneeesnecs 134%@ 
Be Ws oie oni he 6cbotncuseéioesédeedesseentses . 12%@ 
BesGaee SHED GO we Ba oc cdcccccastsecsccesectecceseses 144@ 
G6 B Go 06cccceeee eben cecsscsescecenesce 16 @ 
PED a cdbcneedetédaceedaaestedecbeons incesetasbeeseose ° 20 @ .24 
Burlaps: 
Si FORGED. oi. 6ebiosesensnsecasecesccecess 100 yards *9.30 @ 
GO—— FIEGUMEE cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccvcescoscsse 19.40 @ 
GOme HOMES coc ccccccdecccescccecsecccecececococesese 19.50 @ 
GB-—=FPGMMGD ccccccccccessccccecceccsocececvessosecees 20.50 @ 
GDS oo. 06 0 8 00 600666006 06066686 00008 0006600006 *16.75 @ 
Gace FORD. 6 6.5:60:600608 666060 00 00080006 hs h04SEsENSO 18.60 @ 
GG— SOURGS cccccccccsccccesecccvesevcectecoesecocese "14.00 @ 
Ginn FIRE onc ck be Sens ce ck beshteetecerincstnceeess "15.15 @15.25 
4B—10-OUNCE 2. ccccccccccccccccccscccccecccccccesesecs 26.00 @ 
*Nominal. 
SEA ISLAND CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avucust 1, 1917, to NovemMBer 2, 1917, 
Receipts. 
gon ing — 
Stock on hand, August 1, 1917 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Savannah, 1,043; Charleston, 1.... bales 1,044 2,508 
Received at Savannah (gross).......-.eeccecesereees 6,461 25,097 
Received at Charleston. .........cccceccccccceccseces 1,436 477 
Keceived at Jacksonville.........-seeceeeeceeeeesees 6,899 14,807 
WA. Ci cundedbieteavokdnberstent aun eeneerens 15,840 42,889 
LesS EXPOTts 2 cccccccccccccccccccccececcceseseosess 10,149 30,791 
Stock November 2, 1917 
Savannah, 4,714; Charleston, 982.......+eee++ee% 5,691 12,098 
Crop in sight at all ports to date......seeeeeeeeeeeees 14,746 40,381 
EXPORTS. 
To 
— A—___—__—__—___— 
Great Northern Southern 
From— Britain Continent. Mills. Mills. Totals. 
Savannah bales 1,934 861 2,795 
Charleston .......+- 455 ae 455 
Jacksonville ...-.+... 6,899 ° 6,899 
RS ots be PNR aI 9,288 861 10,149 
IDIG17 ccccccccsces 765 120 28,103 1,803 30,791 


Dec. 765 Dec. 120 Dec. 18,815 


(Compiled by John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Georgia.) 


Dec. 942 Dec. 20,642 
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THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
Copyright 1917. 
NEW YORK. 

HE base metals have been inactive during November, with the 
exception of lead, which was quite active during the first 
week of the month. Prices advanced, however, under the sell- 
ing pressure that resulted, but later the movement subsided, 

leaving the market quiet and firm. 

On November 26, pig lead quotations were 6% cents for New 
York, and 6.17% cents for East St. Louis delivery. Spelter 
exhibited a little strength at one time during the month, but 
the market became quiet and weaker as the month progressed. 
Prices, Novembtr 26, were 8 to 8% cents, New York, and 7% 
to 8 cents, East St. Louis, spot deliveries. The antimony metal 
market has been generally quiet; the ruling New York price 
for large quantities was 13% to 14 cents on November 26. 

The demand for rubber chemicals was fairly active and the 
many inquiries reported indicated considerable interest in future 
contracts. Producers are cautious, however, on accepting future 
contracts covering long periods, owing to the uncertain condi- 
tion of the base metal market. Lead pigments have been quiet, 
yet strong, due to the position of pig lead; however, the un- 
certainty of government requirements has had a tendency to 
unsettle the market. 

ACCELERATORS. Thiocarbanilide and Paraphenylenediamine are 
the newest accelerators to be developed for the rubber trade. 
SutpHipe. The yellow, orange and medium shades, 
while scarce, and renewal of supply rather uncertain, are quoted 
at $2.15 to $2.20 per pound for the orange and medium shades 
according to quantity. 

3LAcK Hypo.—This is difficult to obtain, there being no sup- 
ply available, and prices are largely nominal. However, quota- 
tions have been made subject to supply being available from 
abroad at 39 to 42 cents per pound for pure goods. 

Corn O1r.—Both the refined and crude product have been in 
active demand at nominal prices during the month. Scarcity 
of raw material is the cause. 

Dry Cotors. While the market has been quite strong, moder- 
ate price changes in certain grades were recorded last month. 
Ultramarine blues were scarce and held at firm prices, and the 
same may be said of the browns. Small stocks account for the 
steady position of all black colors. Chinese vermilion has not 
been on the market since the war began and is being substi- 
tuted by English quicksilver vermilion. 

LitHopone. New prices for the next quarter in 1918 have 
been announced, on the basis of 6% cents in carloads and 6% 
cents for less than carloads, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Zinc Oxipe. No new prices have been announced as yet, 
but the tendency of the conditions ruling the present market is 
for higher prices. Spot stocks were variously quoted but the 
demand was light, and the market undertone for all positions ha; 
been steady. 
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NEW YORK QUOTATIONS, 


NOVEMBER 27, 1917. 
Subject to change without notice. 
FRINTON. 6040605860 0000006b000cee nt hosdene beans lb. *2.62 @ 
Acetone (drums) .......... paacNeesedtantavakeents lb 35 @ .36 
Acid, acetic, 28 per cent (bbls.)..... sabe aeens Ib 0sS%@ 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys).. ‘ eT 35 @ 
cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color gal 1.10 @ 
95 per cent, dar gal 1.00 @ 
muriatic, 20 degrees.......... Jeeta one .024%@ 
a ee ee ee Tr 07%@ 
ee ere ee rr .02 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia (crystals).............ceeeeceeees lb 1.00 @ 
Aluminum flake (carloads, bbls.)....................tom 24.00 @29.00 
(carloads, sacks) inne Gee & 
Ammonia carbonate, powdered. ..........0escceeeeees lb 12 @ 
lumps ii atk che sed wawadnebes Ib. 114%@ 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).............. lb. 40 @ .50 
GENRE, “REMNGNS” ccccccsccccccesesces Ib 30 @ 


crimson, “Mephisto” (casks) .......+++++++-4b, 52 @ 


Antimony, golden, sulphuret of.........sceeeeeeeseeees lb. 
lg lb. 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)...... theaeee lb. 
golden, sulphuret, States brand, 16-17 per cent./b. 
red sulphuret, States brand............++.. Ib. 
CI GEE 6.0 0.00.00 cc ncecvcccececs lb. 

Aecnelic, Gad GE 00:0 65005008000 csnsesseccesseses Ib. 

Asbestine (bags) ...-.sccccseecceess COvrcvesocosceces ton 

Asbestos (bags) ....+-.+- OOSoeoecrCoceeccocecocosees ton 

Barium, carbonate, precipitated........... covccoccecchtt 

Barium sulphide, precipitated.....cccccsccccccccceces lb, 

Barytes, pure white .......+.se++ tees Sieben sonewee’ ton 

GD GUE an daveccwwsossaccéacevcesessiiased ton 

TE dcncthwcdiensevnsnbendeneauseeesssencseneet ton 

NE MUN Ncictebncdn she gemmdeddebineusadeneeune gal, 

OF CRs 656 660ccesncecncinéneeiesricsees 

Beta-Naphthol peste cecce ° eeeee P pa eat ee va 

OE ME nek Uh-osaceekvbeneueesnesbatbesesencetet Ib. 

SE OUP inogbnnnti0esdeGieseévdaweesieincasidenied Ib. 

UGS TENG, POWENING 656.00.0056cccsesscecdcevecces + lb. 

ee et eee r rea Ib, 

Re ee eet ar ey ee 1b. 

SNE OR QI si ddincdcdcuncdbcacanad 1b. 
Re re ee Ib. 

GEE GI Wii. 0060 hb 00 668 eseickeKis lb, 
NUIT cic scéucientueettedsncacecaue Ib. 

Cadmium tri-sulphate (f. 0. b. London).............. lb. 
SU, POND io nin ded vehnsccccsésncesssce Ib. 
er ee er Ib. 

Ce My GNI ovina vce vdccdcacvetancens lb, 

Se GUNES SAvbs cnebnstdcnsasecsiccednas lb. 
CO ED. dives wacccddossacadvaccs Ib. 
Ce GE, ee le ik dc adknccckexdccecabuseneiun 1b. 
COUR, SOSRUINONE, GOI TARBic cc coccccccccecccccecs lb. 
ON, CE oon cbntinkcendcdetsdccsavss lb. 

China clay, domestic (powdered)...........seeeceees ton 
imported (powdered) ........s.seeeeeees ton 

GUN. QUID. 6ss canta cuesesbs6400sibs6xeedssanens Ib. 

PUD o:6.600.606600009: 660 0K008sensveteccecss Ib. 

CoBeds WMS: ccccccccccccesscosceces PTT TTT TTT TT TT lb. 

Cotton linters, clean mill run.....cccccccsccccccescs 1b, 

BOGOEE oc cc cccsddcccesetecedcosssonbescsees eeseses Jb. 

POs TF cccccondbacsoscccnersdecessstecceseestes ton 

Ce ee GUD 9 oaksd de bnaeen0sasedinseeetesed Ib. 

GED» dtwcnntdocdnseusSh bn Sens ecksecccunceewse ton 

Glue, high grade Seseteetbocke baeneeseseeeees ° lb. 

N. 55 6:0005600064icsdsesdasesessacsneceusd lb. 

BOG GUNES occ cccccsccccccsesccticcccoescces «bb, 
Gini, &, Be GI oink on dasadevescoesuse cocccclt 
Graphite, flake (400 pound bbl.)...........+.. ccoveoedlt 
GSMOTORSES ccccccccecccccoess eccccccccccceltt 

Green oxide of chromium (casks)........... 6b606e - oAd~ 

Ground glass FF. (bbls.).........eeeeeee0s cocccqecced 

Hexamethylene Tetramine (powdered)........ ee ib. 

Indian red, reduced grades.....ccscccccccccccccccces ib. 

pute Beth cccccccsccsscccccccoscese ooo cbb. 

Infusorial earth, powdered .......-0ceeceeeeeeee 

DORE cccccedecccscccsscoccoosesed 

Iron oxide, red, reduced grades.........-ceeseeceeees 
sod, pure, bright .ccccoccccccccccscceess 
COE, GROUSE bc cccccccccvcccecsesctvves 

Bwary, Macks cccccccccccccccccscccccesesesocoeseooos 

CE o6oe00006ncenctecensehersnsesenesneesesex 

Bead, Grp GOB. ccccccccccccccccsscccceccosssecvesseue 

See WMD caccccccccccccccsesscsccecesesee 
eubened WHR occ ccccccccccccccoccceseccecoes 
white, Basle enrbemate occ cccccccccsescovcceses 
white, basic sulphate .......seeeeeeecceeceeees 
black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)...........++.-- 

Eset, BO car ic te cdccscctccececvetesteseenesesens 

Liquid rubber .....ccccccsccccccccccvcvccessesseece 

Litharge, domestic ........sccccececceees 

English ..... 50eeeenente ueddécnenyeses 
CGE oc iccccccccccsescocsessocecses 

Lithepeme, fenperted ..ccccccccccccccscccccccecccseses 
GRID o.4.6.000 0600000068 0004 c8senceneese 
Beckton white (carloads)..........s+++ee0: 
Rubber makers’ white.....--..ss+eeseeeeers 

Magnesium, carbonate, 150 mesh.........-- 

GRReemed, HOSUY cccoccece ccssecove 
GRIGG, 120 MOGBe ccccsces secsececveoses 
Oxide, 120 meGh. .ccccccccccccccssccccecs t 

Magnesite, calcined, powdered.........eeceeccceeeees 

Mice, SOWERSE co cccccesccccepecccencceescpesccesees ib, 

Mineral rubber, BM. BR. Asccccccvcccvccseccscesevesses ton 

Genasce (carloads) ..cecsccccccceced ton 
PORE 6 ixastsnvesntoescedosnuoees ton 
Richmond Bram@ ..ccccccccsscescase lb. 
ae ere rrr rrr ton 
Refined Elaterite .......cceeseeseees lb. 
Raven MBM, Reccccccccccssocsccseveccos Ib. 


25 @ .40 
45 @ 

28 @ 
*.28 @ 
*25 @ 

55 @ 
454%@ 
20.00 @22.50 
*35.00 @50.00 

*.044.@ .04% 
*04 @ 
18.85 @ 
15.50 @ 
80.00 @ 

45 @ 55 
40 @ .45 
65 @ .70 
04 @ 

.06 @ 

8 @ 

10 @ 


*02 @ .03 
*04 @ 04% 
*2.68 @ 

2.15 @ 2.20 
43 @ 
06%@ .07 
21 @ 
154%4@ 
07% @ .08% 
05 @ .05% 
04 @ 04% 
12.00 @20.00 
17.50 @36.00 
14%@ «35 
22 @ .24 
35 @ 

*06 @ 

*85 @ 
60.00 @ 

21 @ 
42.50 @ 

35 @ «45 
30 @ «435 
25 @ .28 
70 @ 

25 @ 

07 @ 

80 @ .85 
*02K%@ 

1.00 @ 

07 @ .08 
12 @ 14 





11 
.05 @ 
100.00 @ 
50.00 
48.00 @50.00 
.03 @ 
40.00 @ 
08 @ 
03 4@ 
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Naphtha, stove gasoline (steel bbis.)....... estatens gal, 
73@76 degrees (steel bbis.).........e.e000. gal, 
68@70 degrees (steel bbis.)............0... gal. 
¥. ma @ FP. GP GP c ce ccocncceences gal. 


OG, GRIME ccccceccccececoecesecce TrTTririrrire, 


corn, refined Argo (carloads)............sse6- cwt, * 


seed, raw (carloads)...... eee ° socccc ial 
palr $006006.00000000066008 se 0esneeus 
GROG ccccccocoedeveccs peueuces a gal, 
pime, steam letilled. ccccccccccccccccevcccccees gal. 
DIO GEE cccccccosdcocccccccccnceccoececeoscess gal, 


ble aniline, yellow, orange eT 
black ...... esbecteeneeces lb. 
re 


Orange mineral, domestic... . evened 


Petroleum grease ....6++se5 Coeerecreceeseesescoee 


Plaster of paris .......+. aonenee ecceveseeeeeees 
Prussian Blue ...ccccccccessccees eae saeveéducd 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbls.)....... en 
Reclaimed rubber, Standard shoe reclaim...........+.- lb. 
Standard tire reclaim..........+.+- lb. 

Resin, Pontianak, refimed........ceseececseceecveeees lb. 
mramwmlated .cccccccccccccccccccces 1b. 

BSE ccccescvcccccecccccassseccoes lb. 

Resin FE cccccevdevdecessonsveoceccccecevocseossese bbi. 
Rotten stone, powdered. ......cccccecescceceseceveees 
Rubber black .......0sceseeceees sede ceuceusoneaees 
Rubber substitute, Back 2c. ccccccccccccccccccccccccs lb. 
GENS cudccoeoveceoodsevescosesoes lb. 

BOWE cccccccccccccccccecsecoesos lb 

Brown fectlee .ccccccccccccccccecs lb. 

white factice ....--csseeccescseces Ib. 

Rubhbide .....cccccccccccecsccscscsccessscsscesesees 
Shellac, fime OTANG@e «. ce eec ec cececceeereeeereewnceee 
Silex (silica) ...cccccccceeeesceeeceeersarenseeeenes 
Soapstone, powdered ......ccecccceerereseeeeeeneees 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbis.)......++e+++++ 
(carload, bags)........+eee+. cwt. 

Sulphur chloride (drums).....- : 
Sulphur, flour, velvet brand (carlo 
pure SOft ..cceeccceeeeceeerens 


Tale, American 


PES) wc covccceseonse cwt. 


rhiocarbanili 


Toluol, Pure ...ceeeeceeeececces 
Tripoli earth, powdered...... - 


Wend cavnececccessecoceescoesce 


Tyre-lith ..ccccccccccccecseccrssseeneseersaseseees 

Ultramarine blue .....+e-e0ee6- see 
elocite, accelerator 

Vermilion .ccccccccccccccccsscccccsesscscccessesess 

Cee. 5.6660 enoebeesesdoessessevesencs 

English .cccccccccccccccccessccccessscces Ib. 

Wax, beeswax, white .....cceececceceeneeeneeeeeeene 

ceresin, white ....-ceseeseeseees 

COTMAUDE cccccccccccccccssccccccesesecsecsess 

ozokerite, black ......sscescceeecseeeessecsess 

BPOON  cccccccccccccsccccccceccccess 

GROMER ccccccccccccces 

paraffin, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases)........-- lb. 

124/126 m. p. (Cases). ....+e00s Ib. 

128/130 m. p. (cases)......++5. Ib. 

133/135 m. p. (cases)...:....++- lb. 


Whiting, Alba .....ccccccccccccersccseceesecsvcces 
Commercial 2... cc cccccseeecceeseseeeseees 
GESTS cccccctccccccccccccoccccccoccecces 
Paris, white, American. ......+-e++eeeees: cw. 
English cliffstone ........-cseeeseeeeeeees 
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We DU Farelle ecbsidecnsectesiece cocccocccooeeeiap “OR @ 
We GD 0 n.n0548006deinsdensienesavaesidasceuse lb, 04 @ 
DE CT évcécncnccescnneieasnbenees seeeelb, *1.50 @ 

Zine oxide, American process, horsehead brand (less carload) 
ee GE condense eeeeceeeh ©. b. factory. .lb. 10%@ 
“=~ evessees oeneanes f. o. b. factory. ./b. 11 @ 
French process, red seal... .f. o. b. factory. ./b. 14%@ 


green seal..f. o. b. factory. ./b. 14% @ 
white seal, .f. o. b. factory. .Jb. 15%@ 
Ne CUI, BIOS vicindsndhéetnsnsbsantsbcekkeeies lb. None 
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THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
Copyright 1917. 
NEW YORK. 

(= quiet week after the other has characterized the rubber 

scrap market for the past month. In fact, inactivity seems 
to have become a habit with both the crude and rubber scrap 
markets for some time past. There is no doubt that the manu- 
facturers have been well supplied with ample stocks of both 
crude and reclaimed but there is a logical end to all things, and 
the long expected buying movement should soon materialize. 

That certain sorts of scrap rubber have arrived in limited quan- 
tities is apparent from the demand for boots and shoes, which 
have received more attention than any of the other sorts. While 
few changes in value were noticeable during the month, the lack 
of business has virtually weakened the market and prices on 
all grades have shown a downward tendency and in many in- 
stances quotations are nominal. 

Boots AND SHoEs. Routine business in limited ‘lots at prices 
averaging from 9% to 9% cents delivered were reported, but 
93% cents was considered the market for large lots. Arctics, beth 
trimmed and untrimmed, have been featureless and unchanged. 
The recent United States government order for 600,000 pairs of 
arctics for the navy is an indication of the large amount of 
rubber footwear that will eventually be scrapped before the war 
is over. 

Tires. Very little movement was noticed in tires during the 
month, in fact, an entire absence of business was reported in 
some quarters. Consumers have not appeared to be at all in- 
terested in the present range of prices, and considering the stocks 
in sight the market has been remarkably firm. Prices are lower 
and the market weaker than a month ago. 

INNER Tuses. All tubes were quiet and dull and very little 
business has resulted. Attractive offers for No. 1 tubes were 
reported, but the volume of actual trading has been insufficient 
to make a market, and prices have declined. 

MeEcHANICALS. These grades have been similarly weakened 
by the conditions controlling all the other rubber scrap mate- 
rials. The demand for hose appears to have subsided and a 
weaker tone was noticeable in the entire list during the last 
week of the month. Prices have reflected the generally down- 
ward tendency of the rubber scrap market. 

Statistics. The Londen and Liverpool imports of waste and 
reclaimed rubber for September were 13,200 pounds, value £701, 
compared with 28,800 pounds, value £873, for August. Exports 
of waste and reclaimed rubber, manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, for September were 1,090,700 pounds, value £20,640, 
compared with 781,500 pounds, value £15,658, for August. 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 


NOVEMPER 27, 1917. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Per Pounp. 


Daath 20 ARE sedsedk séatensdnbossceeoeanenesades $0.09 4 @$0.09% 
EEE fon dn dkcdtdns endkstatidsntncehaesena’e 074% @ 
Se BOD, 6.600 odd bo ck etks +b-0860b0000006 sebbeOS 06%@ 
White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear............ssseeee. 06% @ .07 
DO Ee Cn ee 064% @ 
Se GE, .0:6-46:6460004.0068 es eens ceanens 05%@ .05% 
stripped, unguaranteed ..........sceeeeeeees .04%@ 
Det I, Bek Be 0n.464655004046 66665548 00050885 R005 .09% @ 
BE, Bo cewsetouneesddedeanéedsned esos bute 08 @ 
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Inner tubes, No. 1, old packing.......cccccccccccccccccse .22%@ 
OP Pins oc cccncdccanenseveneas .254%@ 
RMR res Lae ball pan carers can akeinn 12 @ 
it -widad shedined ceteabeemben daa naddached 12 @ 
te TE ices cd ice nkcnksesde Ceededaucddentanwewede O1%@ .02 
ES FO RTP ey Pern ene ere 04%@ .05 
OED heckdsdec btaddees vdcccccedesserosoccnstanees 06 @ 
Ge CO Sink og oc choc encdsccvecibccanesesvensous .06% @ 
SE By Bi. caeakccccccavevesusscntseciacncenes 14 @ 
Bs Bb ehh 60 ss dd cocessgetscaresviseeucens 10 @ 
Red east, Te. Redidenc vcce ccavssvccdecessicvessoseces 09 @ 
Pt cigedendeegesdcqueshssdssaueseensene 07 @ 
ee Se GRIN, Ws Bi kinds ce cescccncsvesacacacncseete 05 @ 
Diy Ein dincdsdonsncesesbhnteddosales 04 @ 
BaRGee GP CINE do os cbc ckccececccecscciccesinvesces 05 @ 
PD CNG BI oi 6 c6 occ cnccccscncssecicvscesenseenes 04%4@ 04% 
Diattine and gactege. o.0cccccccceccvecoceesccesovceeee 014“%@ 
es RR n.d cnn ebhigelet0saubdnntenseedhesesens .02%@ 
I Ne Ns iis cance eetdssdesancccenedstevisesedese 06 @ 
ee i 6 cbdn cen ée onsedentessenesenedoekes 02%@ .02% 
Large beOO cccccccccccs -cocccecccccceccosecccccccocese .024%@ 
Hard rubber scrap, No. 1, bright fracture...........+... 26 @ .27 
Battery jars (black compound) ........eceeeeeesseeeeveeee 03 @ 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............+++- .04 @ 
Rudder HOS cc cccccccceccccseseccovsccsscesesesecsese 044%@ 


THE EFFECT OF HEAT ON TIRE INFLATION, 

To controvert the theory that hot weather causes heating of 
tires, making deflation necessary to allow for the consequent 
increased air-pressure, was the object of the following tests 
recently made by The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

A 34 by 4 inch tire was inflated to 70 pounds, at a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees F., when it was gradually heated to 110 de- 
gress F. At this point, the reading of the air pressure indicated 
78.4 pounds, or an increase of 8.4 pounds, which is not at all 


dangerous. 











Testinc Arr PRESSURE IN THE LABORATORY. 


A more practical test was then conducted with a 34 by 4 inch 
tire, inflated to 70 pounds, at a temperature of 70 degrees F. 
The tire was then driven at a rapid pace through hot sand, to 
ascertain how much it would heat, and the average was found 
to be about 100 degrees F. Then the tire was heated to this 
temperature in the laboratory and the air pressure was found 
to be 75.3 pounds, an increase of but 5.3 pounds. Thus it was 
shown in both tests that unusual heat does not result in an in- 
crease of air pressure dangerous to tires. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUBBER TRADE IN RUSSIA. 


The manufacture of rubber articles in Russia was undertaken 
at a comparatively early date, having been commenced towards 
the middle of the previous century. Thinking men saw that the 
use of rubber shoes would solve the problem of protecting the 
feet in the long and severe winters. And this circumstance was 
almost solely responsible for the founding of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. 

In the early years it was not a conspicuous success and seemed 
destined to die out for want of sufficient backing. However, in 
the seventies it began to develop rapidly, assunting such propor- 
tions that in the last years before the war not only was the vast 
home demand met, but large quantities of rubber goods, espe- 
cially boots and shoes, were exported. 

Thus, during each of the last two pre-war years, rubber goods 
to an average of approximately 6,000,000 rubles ( a ruble equals 
$0.515) were exported, of which total 3,000,000 rubles represented 
rubber overshoes. 

The following table gives the values in rubles of the total pro- 
duction for different years during the period 1844 to 1913, and 
illustrates the rapid growth of this industry in Russia. 


Sl sevittabsebwndeaien R. 132,000 a eae .. R. 76,000,000 
1869 1,481,000 SE «neds ebewes ouienx 92,000,000 
Dt “isakwdhbubakeeehet 25.000,000 1913 100,000,000 
EUGD ccceccsodsovceewses 65,000,000 


Taking Russian conditions into consideration, and also the fact 
that the raw materials for the rubber trade had to be imported, 
this development is truly phenomenal. As a matter of fact, no 
other trade in Russia requiring foreign products has ever pro- 
gressed so wonderfully. 

Official statistics for the years 1910-1912 show the following 
values for articles produced: 


Rubles. 

— aay Cane - —, 
1910 1911, 1912. 
PE. cn Cpvccetuleeciiaenene 54,700,000 55,800,000 67,000,000 
Vehicle tires 4,200,000 3,500,000 4,200,000 
I a eeu 3,400,000 4,200,000 4,600,000 
Clothing, waterproof .........se+. 1,300,000 1,400,000 1,500,000 
errr 6,800,000 6,400,000 7,300,000 
Ps MD -ctesscaccesbeeeeeee 1,300,000 1,100,000 1,300,000 
WE hwesegnmenccncceconseseneons 740,000 780,000 790,000 

Other manufactures of india rubber. 3,500,000 3,900,000 


4,600,000 


75,940,000 77,080,000 91,290,000 

These quantities were supplemented by imports amounting to 
about two million rubles, of which at least 85 per cent came from 
Germany. 


A NEW RACING SHOE. 

A shoe especially adapted for running contests and sports 
of that character and for general outdoor exercises is made 
of tan or khaki duck, with black rubber soles which are fur- 
nished with a series of large, square-edged bosses, supplemented 
by a semi-circular rim around the heel, all tending to give firm, 





non-slipping tread on any surface likely to be 
encountered in these sports. The upper is of 
the sport shoe lace pattern, an adaptation of 
the blucher cut, the opening reaching down 
to the base of the toes, and is closed by a 
lacing through ten pairs of eyelets. [The Kaufman Rubber Co., 


Limited, Kitchener, Canada.] 
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